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THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, ITS NOTABILITIES, AND 
THE ACT OF UNION. 
By Noe. RuTrHVEN, 


' Tr was a bright Summer morning. My father took me | ionable quarter of ‘dear, dirty Dublin.” He stopped 
by the hand—I was a very little boy—and led me in the | at @ house on the east side of the square, knocked, and 
direction of Merrion Square, then, as now, the most fash- | we were admitted into a dark, stiflingly close library. 
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HENRY GRATTAN. 


A tall, white-haired old gentleman of courtly manners 


received us, and patted me on the head. I think he wore | 


kree-breeches, and a set of gold seals dangled at his fob. 


We remained but avery short while, which gladdened | 


me; and when we regained the street, my father ex- 
claimed, “In after years, my boy, you will have it to say 


that you shook hands with the dast surviving Member of | 


the Irish House of Commons.” 

The old gentleman was Sir Thomas Staples, the last 
living representative of that Parliament which gained for 
Ireland her nationality ; of that Parliament bought and 
sold by Castlereagh and his Castle hacks. 


And now to take a brief glance at the parties and per- | 
| the Patriots for the first time became a formidable minor- 


sonages of that glorious and shameful period in Ireland's 
history. 

The aim and object of England was to emasculate the 
Irish House of Commons—this so far back as 1745. 
Lucas, a Dublin apothecary, headed a small independent 
party, but the Patriots were in so miserable a minority as 
never, throughout the thirty-two years of George IT.’s 
reign, to be able to count on more than eight-and-twenty 
votes in a Parliament composed of 300 members. The 
powers of the Irish Parliament, already stunted, were 
further curtailed by an English Bill, passed in the time 
of George L., by which the English Parliament was en- 
abled to make laws to bind the Irish people, and the 
Irish House of Lords was, at the same time, deprived of 
its right to judge, or affirm, or reverse, any judgment ; so 
that the Irish Parliament became nothing more than a 
provincial assembly, whose decision was always liable to 
be overruled by the superior power of the English legis- 
lature. Its construction was also extremely corrupt: not 
even the Protestant minority was fairly represented. Of 
the 300 members, 200 were elected by 100 individuals, 
and nearly 50 by 10. Two hundred and sixteen members 
were returned for closed boroughs and manors, mostly 
owned by Members of the House of Lords. The Earl of 
Shannon commanded sixteen seats, Lord Hillsborough, 
nine; the Ponsonbys, fourteen ; and other antocrats held 
the grip after a similar fashion. The House of Commons, 
instead of representing the nation, represented a few 
favored peers, who made large sums of money by the 
sale of their seats. 

Both Houses were intensely anti-Catholic, and many 


of the most oppressive clauses of the penal code origi- 
nated in the Irish, not the English, Parliament ; and the 
policy of grinding down and degrading the ‘‘ Papists ” 
was usually advocated and supported by the Viceroy, 
the Court and the Primate. But in seasons of political 
crises conciliation was had recourse to, and this was 
notably so during tic rebellion of 1745. Encouraged hy 
the news of the defeat of the English at Fontenoy, the 
Scotch and English Jacobites took up arms, and a rising 
was daily expected in Ireland. Lord Chesterfield was, 
accordingly, sent over as Viceroy, with orders to concil- 
iate the Catholics. No rising took place in Ireland. By 
a little kindness and humanity the danger was staved 
off; and, while England was torn by rebellion, Catholic 
chapels were opened in Ireland, Mass was publicly cele- 
brated, and priests and friars moved around in their 
habits. But the battle of Prestonpans sealed the fate of 
the loyal Irish as well as the Scotch rebels. Chesterfiel! 
was recalled, and the old penal machine set going again. 

Meanwhile, the little band of Patriots continued whe 
seemed a hopeless agitation for the control of the national 
revenue and the reform of the pension list. But, hope- 
loss though the struggle seemed, the party was gaining 
ground, as the National party in St. Stephen’s to-day, and 
was joined by several of the powerful nobles, amon;; 
them the Earl of Kildare, eldest son of the Duke of 
Leinster, who was head of the historic house of Fitz- 
gerald. England now felt how dangerous was the almost 
unlimited power of the aristocracy to return Members 
to the louse of Commons. A combination of some half- 
dozen peers might entirely change the character of the 
Lower House ; and to meet this possible difficulty, a legis- 
lative union was proposed, but the idea was received in 
Ireland with such evident hatred that it was abandoned, 
and in the following year, 1760, the death of George IT. 
dissolved the Parliament, which had sat every alternate 
year throughout the thirty-two years of nis reign. In 
the Parliament elected at the accession of George IIL, 


ity. Most members of that party who ha¢ sat in the last 
Parliament were returned again; and several able men 
were now elected for the first time: Among these new. 
men were Denis Daly, Hussey Burgl’ and Henry Flood,! 
then only twenty-seven. It was very clear to the Patriots’ 
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that little reform couid be hoped for so long as Parlia- 
ments were elected for the lifetime of the King. Mem- 


bers after a litsle became lukewarm, their zeal not being | 


stirred up by the prospect of a general election. Con- 


stituents had no chance of freeing themselves from an | 
| Volunteers to come into being. The Volunteer army 


unsatisfactory representative, and the Opposition, on* 


the Opposition, was always the Opposition. Here, in- | 


deed, was a pretty state of things ; a very pretty how do 
you do! 


Teas brought in a Bill for limiting the duration of the | 


Irish, like the English, Parliament to seven years. Each 


session the measure passed through the Irish Houses, but | 
| all the uniforms were made by Irish tailors, of cloth 


was three:times thrown out of the English Privy Council. 
‘The fourth time it was sent up it passed, merely altered 


from a Septennial to an Octennial Bill, and Parliament, | 
having now existed for eight years, was dissolved, and 


the first limited Parliament elected. The Patriots were 
returned in greater force than before, as in the Par- 
nell party case, and young men of ardor and ability 
commenced io agitate outside the walls of Parliament. 

The Septennial Bill had been a popular measure, but 
the great cause of the popularity of the party was their 
agitation for the reduction of the Irish pension list. By 
a curious irony of fate, Ireland was forced to provide 
for t. + poor relations, cast-off mistresses and natural 
children of the monarchs of that dynasty whose accession 
she had so desperately resisted, and the Trish nation was 
made year by year to increase the pension list, which 
now stood at £72,000 ($360,000) per annum, wh reas the 
King’s private revenue for Ireland—whereon alone it 
could be charged with decency —amounted only to 
£7,000 ($35,000), so that £65,000 ($325,000) of the public 
revenue was yearly devoted to this purpose—exclusive of 
French and .vilitary pensions. 

The elections over, the pension-list agitation was con- 
tinued, a: « the new Parliament began a repeal of the 
penal laws. The first concession to the Catholics was a 
small one ; it only allowed them to take long leases of 
bog, provided the bog were at least four feet deep, and a 
mile outside a town. Even this concession was a thin 
end of a wedge. 

It was in the year 1775 that a new and very important 
figure made his first appearance in politics. In that year 
Henry Grattan was nominated by Lord Charlemont to 
represent the Borough of Charlemont. This young politi- 
cian, thongh only twenty-five years of age, at oned leaped 
into a prominent place in the Patriot party, and among 
the orators of the day. Flood having taken office under 
the Government, Grattan replaced him as the idol of the 
people. 

When Grattan entered Parliament, England was al- 
ready in serious difficulties with the stubborn American 


colonies, and in the following year the War of our Inde- | 
. . 1 
pendence broke out. Ireland had now to decide whether 


she, struggling for her own independence, should raise 
her hand against the colonies, where precisely the same 
struggle was taking place, or whether she should look on 
in silent sympathy. The Government proposed sending 
4.000 Irish troops against the insurgents, and on this 


question Flood and Grattan disagreed with a violence | 


that rendered impossible the continuance of the friendly 
relations that had hitherto subsisted between them. 
Flood and the Government triumphed ; the troops were 
dispatched, and Ireland, now involved in the war, was 
prohibited from exporting salt meat to the colonies. 
In the Winter of 1777 came the news of the surrender 
of Saratoga, and that France was in union with the dis- 
affected colonists. With France au] America allied against 
her, England was in extremity. Thousands of Irishmen 


strengthened the armies of the enemy, and England, 
fearful of an alliance between Ireland and France, sought 
to conciliate the Catholics by a gradual repeal of the 
penal code. 

A terror of invasion by the French caused the Irish 


grew rapidly in strength and in discipline. The highest 
in the land were its officers. The Duke of Leinster, the 
Earl of Charlemont, Henry Flood, and Henry Grattan, 
were among its leaders. Each regiment elected its own 
officers, and chose its own ec .lor—biue, white, scarlet, 
orange, or, more often, the beloved green ; and, moreover, 


woven in Jrish looms, of wool sheared by Irish peasants 
from the backs of Irish sheep, and thus the ball of Irish 
trade was set merrily rolling. 

It is needless to say that the Government viewed this 
growing army with no approving eye—an army of 100,000 
men, well armed, and commanding 200 pieces of cannon. 


| Government was alive to the danger of such a corps 


the wishes of a nation are more potent when backed by 
100,000 warriors—and the Trish felt that this truly was 
their hour, and this the moment to demand free trade ;so 
Grattan and Hussey Burgh brought forward, in the Irish 
House of Commons, a motion for colonial free trade ; and, 
in obedience to the threats of the Volunteers, Ireland was 
at length permitted to trade freely with the colonies. 

The next move was a bolder and infinitely more ii- 
portant one. Grattan brought in a Bill declaring that the 
“King, the Lords and the Commons are the only powers 
competent to enact the laws of Ireland.” The Bill was 
first brought forward in the session of 1780, which wa: 
already illustrious as having carried the free-trade meas- 
ure, but it was withdrawn till the next session, and in 
the interval the whole force of the Volunteers was 
brought to bear upon the question, so that the Govert- 
ment got a very plain hint that it was a national demand. 
In April, 1782, Grattan again brought in the Bill, awhich 
passed without a division, and England resigned her claim 
for making laws for the Irish people. The scenes in the 
House of Commons during that memorable epoch in Ire- 
land’s history are full of color, glowing, glittering and 
glorious. 

Ireland was now, in some measure, a free country, but 
the boasted freedom left five-sixths of her people without 
political rights, and even the Protestant minority could 
scarcely be said to elect its own representatives to a House 
of which considerably more than half the members were 
nominées of peers and government officials. Everything 
looked well for the cause of Ireland, but Flood and Grat- 
tan were now in open enmity: and had it not been for the 
fatal division between the Irish leaders, the Union would 
never have had a moment's chance. 

The first act of the Tree Parliament had been to break her 
own chains .by repealing Poyning’s law, and then Grat- 


|'tan had moved ‘an address of gratitude to England for 


sanctioning her liberty and repealing the law of George I. 
The generosity of England did not appeal to Flood’s less 


| gentle nature. He argued that England had freed Ire- 


land merely because she was too weak to hold her, and 
that should she ever recover her power, she would once 
more reduce Ireland to the condition of a province. He, 
therefore, ‘considered that England must be compelled to 
declare that she would never again meddle in Irish 
affairs. Grattan, ina burning speech, held that such a 
course would be ungenerous in the extreme ; that Eng- 
land was not a foe, but a trusted friend in whom confi- 
dence could be placed, and who must not even be asked 
to make so humiliating a confession of past error and 
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injustice. Grattan’s view appealed to the chivalry of the 
House, and, with two dissentients, he carried his motion. 

The question of Catholic emancipation next came to 
the front, and a Reform Bill was presented to the House 
of Commons. A long and fierce debate ensued on the 
motion for leave to bring in the Bill, which was eventu- 


the Bill was followed by riot in Dublin and the pro- 
vinces.. The Moderate and Anti-Catholic parties resigned 
and formed the Whig Club, while the Democratic party, 
taking up the cause of Reform and’Catholic emancipa- 
tion, formed for these ends, and these ends only, a per- 
fectly open and loyal society, called ‘‘ The United Irish- 
uien.” 

Government then brought in a stringent Coercion Bill. 
This was hotly opposed: by Grattan, but Fitzgibbon (Lord 
Clare) carried his measure. 

The new nation was scarcely one thousand days old 
when she came to loggerheads with England. Although 
eolonial free trade had been granted, the commercial re- 
lations between England and Ireland remained unaltered, 
but in 1785 the Irish House passed a Bill for removing 
some of the trade restrictions between the two countries. 
Such a Bill was, of course, useless unless approved by 
both countries, and was, therefore, sent to England, 
where a number of restraints on Irish colonial trade were 
suggested as the price of free trade with England. These 
not only deprived the measure of its usefulness, but were 
resisted by the Irish House as an attempt upon its 
newly acquired liberty, and the Bill accordingly was 
thrown out, to the great annoyance of Pitt, who, doubt- 
less, planted it as a step toward the Union. 

Three years later another difficulty arose. The old 
King George III. became idiotic on the subject of apple 
dumplings, his mind gave way, and it became necessary 
to appoint a Regent. The Regent was, of course, the 
Prince of Wales, ‘‘the biggest blackguard in Europe,” 
but the question arose as to whether he should have 
limited or unlimited power. Ireland, anxious to prove 
her independence, hastily offered the Prince unlimited 
regal powers in Ireland, Pitt and the English Ministry 
voting for limited powers only. Presto! King George 
recovered such mind as he was originally the possessor 
ef, the Whigs were out, and all placemen and officials 
who had voted with that party were turned out of office, 
and the pension list was increased by £13,000 ($65,000) 
per annum for the reward of the faithful placemen. Seven 
commoners were ennobled for their good offices, and nine 
peers were raised a step in the peerage. The 
question caused Pitt to resolve upon carrying a Union, 
and to further this scheme he stooped to a course of 
bribery and corruption unparalleled in history. An eighth 
part of the revenue of Ireland was now divided among 
Members of her Parliament, and in addition to the nomi- 
nees of the House of Lords, the English Government held 
110 commoners in her pay. 

Having briefly led up to the fatal cause of the dismem- 
berment of the Irish Parliament, let us now deal with 
the Houses themselves, and with some of the noble and 
ignoble personages who played leading rd/es in the great 
drama which erased a cheated Ireland from out the list 
of nations, 

“The Irish House of Peers,” says Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, ‘‘ was considered one of the most beautiful and com- 
modious chambers possible. It combined every appear- 
ance of dignity and comfort ; the walls were covered with 
apestry representing the Battle of the Boyne, and the 
entire coup d’wil was grand and interesting.” This 
ehamber, with its furniture, exactly as it appeared when 


tegency 


Sir Jonah wrote, is to-day exhibited by a hungry-palmed 


| porter of the Bank of Ireland. 


The Irish House of Commons, commonly known as the 
‘*Goose-pie,” from its peculiar shape, was admitted to be 
one of the most chaste and classic models of arehitecture. 


| A perfect rotunda, with Ionic pilasters, inclosed a cor- 
ally thrown out, after an all-night sitting. The defeat of 


ridor which ran around ‘the interior. The cupola, of 
immense height, bestowed a magnificence which was 


| rarely surpassed, while a gallery, supported by columns, 
| divided into compartments, and accommodating 700 spec- 


tators, commanded an uninterrupted view of the cham- 
ber. This gallery, on every important debate, was filled, 


| not by reporters, but by the superior orders of society— 
| the first rows being generally occupied by ladies of 


| aspect. 


fashion and rank, who diffused a brilliance over, and ex- 
cited a gallant decorum in, the assembly. 

Sir Jonah Barrington thus describes the trial of Lord 
Kingston, a peer of the realm of Ireland, for murder, by 
the House of Lords in Dublin, after the acknowledgment 
of Irish independence. The trial took place in the 
Chamber of the House of Commons, that of the Lord: 
being regarded as too small: ‘‘ This fine chamber was 
now fitted up in such a way as to give it the most solemn 
One apartment of seats in the body of the house 
was covered with scarlet cloth, and appropriated to the 


| peeresses and their daughters, who ranged themselves 


according to the order of precedence. The commons, 
their families and friends, lined the galleries ; the whole 
house was entirely carpeted, and the Speaker’s chair 
newly adorned for the Lord Chancellor. On the whole, 
it was by far the most impressive and majestic spectacle 
ever exhibited within those walls. 

‘*At length the peers entered, acccording to their 
rank, in full dress, and richly robed. Each man took 
his seat in profound silence; and even’ the ladies 
(which was rather extraordinary) were likewise still. The 
Chancellor, bearing a white wand, having taken his chair, 
the most interesting moment of all was at hand, and its 
approach really made me shudder. 

‘*Sir Chichester Fortescue, King-at-Arms, in his parti- 
colored robe, entered first, carrying the armorial bear- 
ings of the accused nobleman emblazoned on his shield ; 
he placed himself on the left of the bar. Next entered 


| Lord Kingston himself, in deep mourning, moving with 


a slow and melancholy step. “Hi¥ eyes were fixed on the 
ground ; and, walking up to the bar, he was placed next 
to the King-at-arms, who then held his armorial shield on 
a level with his shoulder. 

‘The supposed executioner then approached, bearing 
a large hatchet with an immense, broad bldde. It was 
painted black,.except within about two inches of the 
edge, which was of bright, polished steel. Placing him- 
self at the bar, on the right of the prisoner, he raised the 
hatchet about as high as his lordship’s neck, but with the 
shining edge averted ; and thus he remained during the 
whole trial. 

‘*The usual legal ceremonies were now entered on, the 
charge was read, the prisoner pleaded not guilty, and 
the trial proceeded. A proclamation was made (first 
generally, then name by name), for the witnesses of the 
prosecution to come forward. It is not easy to describe 
the anxiety and suspense excited as each name was called 
over. The eyes of everybody were directed to the bar, 
where the witnesses must enter, and every little move- 
ment of the persons who thronged it was held to be 
intended to make room for some accuser. None, however, 
appeared. Thrice they called, but in vain; and it was 
then announced that, ‘no witnesses appearing to sub- 
stantiate the charge of murder against Robert, Earl of 
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Kingston, the trial should terminate in the accustomed 
manner.’ The Chancellor proceeded to put the ques- 
tion ; and every peer, according to his rank, arose and, de- 
liberately walking by the chair in which the Chancellor 
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HENRY FLOOD. 


was seated, placed his hand as he passed solemnly on 
his heart, and repeated, ‘Not guilty, apon my honor.’ 
(The bishops were, very properly, precluded from voting 
in these criminal cases). After all had passed, which 
ceremony occupied an hour, the Chancellor rose, and 
declared the opinions of the peers of Ireland ‘‘ That 
Robert, Earl of Kingston, was not guilty of the charge 
against him.’ His lordship then broke his wand, de- 
scended from his chair, and thus ended the trial.” 

A very singular custom prevailed in the Irish House of 
Commons. On the day whenever the routine business of 
the budget was to be opened for the purpose of voting 
supplies, the Speaker invited the whole of the members 
in the House to dinner, in his own and the adjoining 
chambers. Several peers were accustomed to mix in the 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


company, and an equally happy, joyous and convivial 
assemblage of legislators was never ceen together. All 
distinctions as to Government or Opposition parties were 
brid totally aside; harmony, wit, wine and good humor 


reigning triumphant. The Speaker, Clerk, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and a very few veteran financiers, re- 
mained in the House till the necessary routine was gone 
through, and then joined their happy comrades—the 


THE DUKE OF LEINSTER, 


party seldom breaking up till midnight. On the ensuing 
day the same festivities were repeated ; but on the third 
| day, when the report was brought in, and the business 
| discussed in detail, the scene totally changed ; the con- 
vivialists were now metamorphosed into downright public 
declamatory enemies, and, ranged on opposite sides of 
the House, assailed each other without mercy. 

Another custom in the House gave rise to a very curi- 
ous anecdote. The Members of Parliament formerly 
attended the House of Commons in full dress—knee- 


JOHN PHILPOT CUBRAN. 


breeches, silk stockings, bag and sword—an arrangement 
first broken through by the following circumstance : 

A very important constitutional question was debating 
between the Government and the Opposition—namely, “‘ as 
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to the application of asum of £60,000 ($300,000) then lying 
wnappropriated in the Irish Treasury, being a balance after 
paying all debts and demands upon the country or its es- 
tablishments.’’ The Members seemed to be nearly poised 
—-although it had been supposed that the majority would 
incline to give it to the King, while the Opposition would 
recommend laying it out upon the country—when the 
Sergeant-at-Arms reported that a Member wanted to force 


into the House, undressed, in dirty boots, and splashed | 
| enter hackney-coaches, to be driven to the Fifteen Acres 


up to his shoulders. 
The Speaker could not oppose custom to privilege, 
and was necessitated to admit him. It proved to be Mr. 


Tottenham, of Ballycarney; County Wexford, covered with | 


mud, and wearing a pair of huge jack-boots. Having 
heard that the question was likely to come on. sooner 
than he expected, he had (lest he should not be in time) 
mounted his horse at Ballycarney, set. off in the night, 
ridden nearly sixty miles up to the Parliament House di- 
rect, and rushed in, without washing or cleaning himself, 
to vote for the country. He arrived just at the critical 
moment !—and critical it was, for the numbers were, in 
truth, equal, and his casting vote gave a majority of one 
to the ‘‘ Country” party. ‘Tottenham in his Boots” 


became a standing toast at patriotic Irish tables, and at | 


Ballycarney the toast is still drunk with all honors on the 


anniversary of his noted ride. I have seen ‘‘ Tottenham in | 


his Boots ” on canvas, a most stirring picture of a flushed, 
middle-aged gentleman of a sternly determined counte- 


nance, his dress in disarray, his laced coat literally | 


eovered with mud, and his jack-boots incrusted with the 
same material. This portrait was loaned by the family to 
the Exhibition in Dublin of 1863, and attracted, as it 


should, very considerable notice. 
Sir Jonah Barrington narrates an amusing scene in the | 


House and a bon mot of Curran. Mr. Toler, afterward 


+ : . ° | 
Lord Norbury, made some stinging remark, to which Sir | 


Jonah retorted by observing ‘‘that he, Toler, had a hand 
for eyery man, and a heart for nobody.” Sir Jonah con- 


tinues : ‘‘He returned a very warm answer, gave me a} 
The 


wink, and made his exit. Of course I followed. 
Sergeant-at-Arms was instantly sent by the Speaker to 
pursue us with attendants, and to bring both refractory 
Members back to the House. 


of him just as the skirts were torn conipletely off.. I was 


overtaken (while running away) in Nassau Streety and, as | 
I resisted, was brought like a sack on a man’s shoulders, | 


to the admiration of the mob, and thrown down in the 
body of the House. 


further. 
had no skirts to his coat, made a most ludicrous figure, 


paralleled insult ever offered to the House! as it ap- 


peared that one honorable Member had trimmed another | 


honorable Member's jacket within these walls, and nearly 
within view of the Speaker !"’ 

Of Toler it was wittily said that ‘‘he shot up to’ the 
bench,” as his pistol was ever ready to back up his 
truculent language. 


cause involuntary shudders. One of them may be re- 
called asa sample. It was the custom for the wretched 
prisoners sentenced to be hanged to piteously appeal.for 
& ' long day,” i.¢., a space of time between sentence and 
execution. At the Cork Assize a ‘rebel’ made the usual 


appeal. 


Toler. was caught by the | 
skirts of his coat fastening in a door, and they laid hold | 


The Speaker told us we must give 
our honors forthwith that the matter should proceed no 
Toler got up to defend himself, but, as he then | 
| what has posterity done for_us ?” 

nd Curran put a finishing stroke to the comicality of | 
the scene by gravely saying that ‘‘it was the most un- | 


As Lord Norbury, he was known as | 
the “‘hanging judge,” and his ghastly witticisms while | 
sentencing unfortunate patriots, rebels and rapparees | 


**You shall have a long day,” chuckled the judge; 
‘the longest diy in the whole year. To-morrow will be 
the 2ist of June. You shall hang to-morrow !” 

Close to the Houses of Parliament, on College Green, 
stood Daly’s Club House, now partially absorbed by thie 
Royal Bank. It was to Daly’s that honorable Members 
adjourned with their seconds to arrange for the forthcom- 


| ing duel, and it was at Daly’s that the combatants aud 


their friends sat carousing till day-dawn enabled them to 


in Pheonix Park, then and there to heal their wounded 
honor at fourteen paces, sometimes across a handker- 
chief. During the hot and fierce debates preceding the 
Union, the pistols of honorable Members were always 
kept in order and close at hand, and usually, deposited 
with one of the trusted servants of the club—a regular 
character in his way. 

There was a small clique in the Irish House of Com- 
mons known.as ‘‘The Seven Baronets,” one. of whom 
was the champion blunderer, Sir Boyle Roche. These 
worthies spent most of their time in the coffee-rooms of 
the House, in the highest conviviality, and would enter 
the chamber in a body to cast their vote, ‘‘ solid,” when 
a division was called for. Sir John Hamilton it was who, 
after the toast, ‘‘The Wooden Walls of England,” had 
been duly honored at a Viceregal banquet, in turn gave, 
“The Wooden Walls of Ireland,” and on being called to 
explain, said, ‘‘ The Wooden Walls of Ireland—the cx lone/s 
cf militia.” 

Sir Boyle Roche was, without exception, the most 
celebrated and entertaining character in the Irish Par- 
liament. He married the oldest daughter of Sir John 
Cave, and on bragging of this, one day, to Curran, the 
wit closed him up by saying: ‘Ay, Sir Boyle, and de- 
pend on it, if he had had an older one still, Sir John 
would have given her to you.” 

When a debate arose in the Irish House of Commons 
on a grant which was recommended by Sir John Parnell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ancestor of our Parnell, as 
one not likely to be burdensome for some years to 
come, it was observed in reply that the House had no 
just right to load posterity with a weighty debt for what 
could in no degree operate to their advantage. Sir 
Boyle, eager to defend the measures of the Government, 
immediately rose, and in a very few words put forward 
the most unanswerable argument which human ingenuity 
could possibly devise. : ‘‘ What, Mr. Speaker !” said he ; 
‘and so we are to beggar ourselves for fear of vexiny 
posterity! Now, I would ask the honorable gentleman, 
and this still more honorable House, why we should put 
ourselves out‘of our way to do anything for posterity, for 
Sir Boyle, hearing the 
roar of laughter which, of course, followed the. sensible 
blunder, but not being conscious that he had said any- 
thing out of the way, was rather puzzled, and conceived 
that the House had misunderstood him. He therefore 
begged to explain, as he apprehended that, gentlemen 
had entirely mistaken his words. He assured the House 
that ‘‘by posterity he did not at all mean our, ancestors, 
but those who were to come immediately after them.” 

Sir Boyle, on another occasion, was arguing, for tlie 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill in Ireland.. ‘ It would 
surely be better, Mr. Speaker,” said he, ‘‘to give up not 
only a part, but, if necessary, even the whole, of our Con- 
stitution, to preserve the remainder.” Sir Boyle’s bulls, 
however, were rather logical perversions, and had some 
strong point in most of them, A favorite maxim of the 
worthy baronet was ‘‘ The best way to avoid danger is to 
meet it plumb.” 
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Passing from the ridiculous to the sublime, I leave Sir | elected, and a horseman was dispatched in hot haste to 


Boyle Roche for a glimpse of Henry Grattan. No British 
erator except Chatham had an equal power of firing an 
educated audience with an intense enthusiasm, or of ani- 
mating and inspiring a nation. 


profound aphorisms, and associating transient questions 
with eternal truths. His thoughts naturally crystallized 


admirable force and clearness that they assumed almost 
the appearance of axioms; and they were often inter- 
spersed with sentences of concentrated poetic beauty, 


which flashed upon the audience with all the force of | 
sudden inspiration, and which were loug remembered and | 
There is no master of modern times, except | 
Burke, from whom the student of politics can derive so | 


repeated, 


many profound and valuable maxims of political wisdom, 
and none whose sentences are more useful to those who 
seek to master that art of condensed energy of expression 
in which he almost equaled Tacitus. 


In person, Grattan was short of stature, and unprepos- | 
His arms were disproportionately | 


sessing in appearance. 
long ; his walk was a stride. With a body swinging like a 
pendulum, and an abstracted air, he seemed always in 
thought, and each thought provoked an attendant ges- 
ture. Daniel O’Connell said that Grattan nearly swept 
the ground with his gestures, and that the motion of his 
arms resembled the rolling of a ship in a heavy swell. 


One example of Grattan’s fearful power of invective, | 
and on the spur of the moment, reveals the ‘‘ mental | 


” 


lightning.” A certain John Gifford, a bully of the most 


pronounced order, objected to Grattan’s being nominated | 


for the Membership for the City of Dublin. <A burst of 
indignation on the one side, and a boisterous declaration 
on the other, forthwith succeeded, On the first inter- 
mission of the tumult, with a calm and dignified air, but 
in that energetic tone and style so peculiar to himself, 
Mr. Grattan delivered the following memorable words : 
“Mr. Sheriff, when I observe the quarter whence the 
sbjection comes, I am not surprised at its being made! 
It proceeds from the hired traducer of his country ! the 
excommunicated of his fellow-citizens ! the regal rebel ! 
the unprincipled ruffian ! the bigoted agitator! In the 
eity, a firebrand ! in the court, a liar! in the streets, a 
bully ! in the field, a coward ! and so obnoxious is he to 
the very party he wishes to espouse, that he is only sup- 
portable by doing those dirty acts the less vile refuse to 
execute.” 

Grattan’s last appearance in the Irish House of Com- 
mons to speak against the Union forms one of the most 
splendid pictures of Irish history. All that could be 
accomplished by gold or by iron, by bribes or by threats 
er by promises, was set in motion; every effort: was 
strained to bring round those who were disinclined, to 
seduce those who were hostile but necessitous, to terrify 
the timid, and bear down the fearless and those who 
had at heart the interest and independence of their 
eountry. The doors of the treasury were opened, 
and a deluge of corruption covered the land. At 
the end of 1799, Grattan returned to Tinnehinch, his 
lovely home in the County of Wicklow—the gift of the 
Irish nation—from the Isle of Wight, almost broken- 
hearted, not only hopeless, but helpless; enfeebled in 
body, depressed in spirits, but still unsubdued in mind. 
It was desirable he should re-enter Parliament when the 
session of 1800 opened, and Grattan was brought to 
Dublin. A vacancy occurred in the Borough of Wiek- 
low ; through the friendly offices of the Sheriff, the law 
was strained, the election held at midnight and Grattan 


No British orator except | 
Burke had an equal power of sowing his speeches with | 


| dreadful to him. 
into epigrams ; his arguments were condensed with such | 


Dublin with the returns. 

‘* He arrived in Dublin about five in the morning, when 
he heard a loud knocking at the door. Mr. Grattan had 
been very ill, and was then in bed, and turning round, he 
exclaimed : ‘Oh, here they come; why will they not let 
me die in peace ?? The question of the Union had been 
He could not bear the idea, or listen 
to the subject, or speak on it with any degree of patience. 
He grew quite wild, and it almost drove him frantic. I 
shall never forget the scene that followed. I told him 
he must get up immediately and go down to the House, 
so we got him out of bed and dressed him. I helped him 
down-stairs. Then he went into the parlor and loaded 
his pistols, and I saw him put them in his pocket, for he 
apprehended he might be attacked by the Union party 
and assassinated. We wrapped a blanket round him, 
and put him in a sedan-chair, and when he left the 
door I stood there, uncertain whether I should ever see 
him again.” 

This was the early morning of the 16th of January, 
1800. Parliament had opened the. previous evening. 
The question of the Union had at once come up, and had 
been opposed through the night by Plunket, Fitzgerald, 
Arthur Moore, Ponsonby and Burke, At seven o’clock 
Grattan entered the House, supported by Ponsonby and 
Moore. He was dressed in his Volunteer uniform—blue, 
with red cuffs and collar. The House and the galleries 
were seized with breathless emotion, and a thrilling sen- 
sation, » low murmur, pervaded the whole assembly, 
when they beheld a thin, weak and emaciated figure, 
worn down by sickness of mind and body, scarcely able 
to sustain himself. The man who had been the founder of 
Treland’s independence in 1782 was now coming forward, 
feeble, helpless, and apparently almost in his last mo- 
ments, to defend or to fall with his country. When Mr. 
Egan, who was speaking, ceased, Grattan rose, but ob- 
tained leave to address the House sitting. He spoke for 
two hours, and never did his glorious oratory shine forth 
so electrically. 

Henry Flood, the peer, and latterly the opponent, of 
Grattan, was endowed with remarkable eloquence, in- 
domitable courage, and a judgment singularly acute. 
In comparison with Grattan, Flood was invariably con- 
sidered the more convincing rea%tner of the two. He 
was a great master of grave sarcasm, of invective, of 
weighty judicial statement, and of reply ; and he 
brought to every question a wide range of constitu- 
tional knowledge, and a keen and prescient, though some- 
what skeptical, judgment. Through Flood’s éxertions a 
healthy public opinion soon began to spring up outside 
the walls of the House, and a powerful opposition was 
organized within. For about ten years a desultory war- 
fare was carried on between the two parties—the Gov- 
ernment, while growing weaker, still able to command 
working majorities; Flood becoming more and more the 
idol of the people. 

In the midst of a corruption, venality and subser- 
viency which could scarcely be exaggerated, he had 
created a party before which Ministers had begun to 
quail—a party which had wrung from England a con- 
cession of inestimable value, which had inoculated the 
people with the spirit of liberty and of self-reliance, and: 
which promised to expand with the development of 
publie opinion, till it had broken every fetter and had 
recovered every right! Flood now appeared to believe 
that all concessions possible had been gained for Ireland, 
and that it was the duty of Irishmen to accept the situa- 
tion and work with the Government. He applied. for 
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and took 
office. Lord 
Harcourt, 
Lord Lieu- 
tenant, writ- 
ing 19th June, 
1774, says: 
“It may be 
better to se- 
cure Mr. 
Flood almost 
at any ex- 
pense than 
risk an oppo- 
sition which 
may be most 
dangerous 
and mischiev- 
ous.” Flood 
was appoint- 
ed Vice-Trea- 
surer, a post 
that added 
£3,500 to his 
income. The 
confidence of 
the Irish 
people now 


passed from him. He formed part of a Government that 
upheld the commercial restraints on Ireland, that im- 
posed a two years’ embargo in consequence of the Ameri- 
can war, that sent 4,000 Irish troops to fight against 
American independence—troops that Flood designated 
as ‘‘armed negotiators.” Grattan afterward, in his famous 
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invective, spoke of him as standing ‘“‘ with a metaphor 
in his mouth and a bribe in his pocket, a champion 
against the rights of America—the only hope of Ireland, 
and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind.” 

In the torrent of patriotic enthusiasm that swept over 


Ireland, Flood found his position as 
a Minister intolerable. He threw up 
his £3,500 a year, returned to his old 
friends, and the King himself erased 
lis name from the list of Privy Coun- 
cilors. However great may have been 
his mistake in taking office, he amply 
atoned by thus renouncing it. Flood 
entered the British Parliament, pre- 
ferring to purchase a seat for £4,000 
($20,000) te accepting one offered him 
ly the Duke of Chandos. 

Grattan’s surmise proved correct, 
that ‘‘he was an oak of the forest too 
great and too old to be transplanted 
at fifty.” He made no mark in the 
British House of Commons. ‘A few 
pages of oratory,” says Lecky, ‘‘ which 
probably at best only represent the 
subject of his speeches, a few youth- 
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SPEAKER'S CHAIR, OR WOOLSA°TK. 


ful poems, a 
few labored 
letters, and a 
biography so 
meagre and 
so unsatisfac- 
tory that it 
scarcely gives 
us any insight 
into his char- 
acter, are all 
that remain 
of Henry 
Flood.” 

Sir John 
Parnell, the 
ancestor of 
Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, 
was one of the 
most respect- 
ed Members 
of the Irish 
House of 
Commons. 
He was Chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchequer in 


the year 1787, and a Lord of the Treasury in 1793. 
His determined opposition to the Union gave Lord 
Castlereagh and its promoters much concern. Both Sir 
Joln and his son Henry voted against it. Sir John Par- 
nell’s conduct at the Union did him honor, and proved 
how warmly he was attached to the interests of his coun- 


try, and on this account he was “ dismissed ” from his 
office. ‘‘ Though many years in possession of high office,” 
says Barrington, “and extensive patronage, he showed a 
disinterestedness almost unparalleled, 

William Conyngham, Lord Plunket, was one of the 


most able and strenuous opponents of 
the Union. In a speech made during 
the memorable debate of the 22d and 
23d of January, 1799, he, ‘‘ in the most 
express terms,” denied ‘‘the compe- 
tence of Parliament to do this act. . . 
If, circumstanced as you are, you pass 
this Act, it will be a nullity, and no 
man in Ireland will be bound to obey 
it. I make the assertion deliberately 
—I repeat it, and I call on any man 
who hears me to take down my words. 

You are appointed to exercise 
the functions of legislators, and not 
to transfer them. And if you do s0, 
your act is a dissolution of the Gov- 
ernment. You resolve society into its 
original elements, and no man in the 
land is bound to obey you... . As 
well might the frantic snicide hope 
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that the act which destroys his miserable body should 
extinguish his immortal soul.” Pitt declared his speech 
in the British House in support of the Catholic claims to 
stand ‘nearly the highest in point of ability of any ever 
heard in this House, combining the rarest power of elo- 
quence with the strongest power of reasoning.” 
Another of the stanch little band who remained true to 


’ their country and to themselves was George Ponsonby, 


whose father resigned the Speakership of the Irish 
Tlouse rather than be the mouthpiece of a resolution 
passed by the English party. George Ponsonby offered 
an unflinch- 
ing opposi- 
tion to the 
Union. He 
secured for 
his friend, 
John Philpot 
Curran, the 
office of Mas- 
ter of the 
Rolls, with 
its attendant 
£4,000 a year. 
Curran was 
walled to the 
[rish Bar in 
1775. He used 
to say that his 
wife and chil- 
dren were the 
ehief furni- 
ture of his 
apart ments) 
and as to rent, 
it stood the 
same chance 
ef liquidation 
as the Nation 
al Debt. He 
entered Par 
liament in 
1783 as Mem- 
ber for Kil- 
beggan. His’ 
speech on 
Catholic em- 
ancipation, 
delivered in 
1792, is per- 
haps the only 
Parliamentary 
speech worthy 
ef his repu- 
tation as an 
erator. He 
showed “that ” 
a disunited 
people cannot Jong exist,” and declared that the certain 
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result of a Union would be that public spirit would 
‘die out in Ireland, while ‘fifteen or twenty couple of 


Irish Members might be found every session sleeping in 
their collars under the manger of the English Minister.” 
In 1797, with Grattan, he returned, hopeless of being able 
to prevent revolution, or stem the torrent of Ministerial 
intrigue. It was at the Bar that Curran made his reputa- 
tion as a brilliant orator, and his greatest flights of genius 
were in defense of the United Irishmen. Lord Byron 
wrote of Curran, ‘The riches of his Irish imagination 


were exhaustless. I have heard that man speak more 
poetry than I have ever seen written.” Lord Brougham 
speaks of him as “the greatest orator, after Grattan 
and Plunket, that Ireland has produced, and in every 
respect worthy of being placed on a line with the great 
masters of speech.” Curran’s faults stand redeemed Ly 
the splendor of his talents, and fade away before the vir- 
tuous affection he bore his native country. 

John Egan, Chairman of Kilmainham, commonly known 
as ‘* Bully Egan,” was a noted duelist, and once was 
“out” with Curran. Egan, who was a big, burly fellow, 

boisterous 

and overbear- 

ing, com- 

plained of the 

great advant- 

age his size 

gave to his 

adversary. 

“Tl tell you 

what, Mr. 

Egan,” said 

Curran, “I 

wish to take 

no advantage 

of you what- 

ever. Let 

my size be 

chalked out 

on your side, 

and I am 

Nth) \ quite content 

a fh RUE Mshe My! that any shot 

Cy Nh a a which hits 

I ui m || outside that 

mark should 

go for no- 
thing.” 

In 1799, 
Egan, Mem- 
ber for Bal- 
linakill, was 
appointed 
Chairman of 
Kilmainham. 
The office 
depended on 
Government 
favor, and it 
was intimated 
that support 
of the Union 
would lead to 
rapid ad- 
vancement. 
As the final 
debate pro- 
ceeded, it was 
seen that he was writhing under conflicting emotions ; 
at length he rose, delivered a furious speech against 
the Union, and sat down, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ireland—Ireland 
for ever! and damn Kilmainham !” 

Lord Castlereagh has been summarized thus: He was 
‘the most intolerable mischief that was ever cast by an 
angry Providence on a helpless people.” He entered the 
Irish Parliament in 1789, and in 1798, the year of the 
rebellion, was made Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
murderous cruelty with which he “suppressed ” the ris- 
ing, and the unshrinking dishonesty by which he carried 
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the Union, have enshrined his name for the Irish people 
in uttermost and eternal execration. When, in 1822, 
he committed suicide, and his body was borne within 
the walls of Westminster, ‘‘an exulting shout rent the 
air, which penetrated into the Abbey, and broke upon the 
stillness of the funeral ceremony.” 

The Union having been resolved upon by Pitt, Lord 
Castlereagh set to work, aided by his minions, to carry it 
per fas et nefas. As Mr. Gladstone has recently written, 
so black were the records in relation to the carrying of 
this iniquitous measure, they have been deliberately de- 
stroyed, and the tracks of Castlereagh, Cooke, and their 
unscrupulous following, most carefully covered up. 

The nation, cheated and angry, saw that reform was 
hopeless, and independence but a name. The Patriots 
became heartsick and weary. In 1797, Grattan made one 
last hopeless effort to bring in a Reform Bill. The divi- 
sion was merely a farce ; and, with a feeling that, for the 
time at least, further Parliamentary effort was lost labor, 
most of the Patriots resigned—Grattan, Curran, and the 
milder spirits, to watch from a distance the struggle of 
their country; Fitzgerald and O’Connor to attempt by an 
appeal to arms to right these wrongs which peaceful agita- 
tion proved powerless to redress. Then came the rebel- 
lion, with its ghastly record of hangings, shootings, flog- 
gings, pitch - plasterings, murder, arson and rapine—a 
rebellion which Castlereagh boasted had been exploited 
by ‘the measures adopted by his party as a lever to the 
Union. 

The Union was first proposed in the Viceregal speech 
at the opening of the Parliament of 1799, but, after a very 
protracted and fierce debate, the paragraph hinting at 
Union was rejected by a majority of five, and the subject 
dropped for that session. But the Government did not 
accept their defeat as final, and the Autumn recess was 
devoted to a vigorous canvass for votes. Lord Corn- 
wallis, believing Union absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of the British Empire, stooped to a course of 
bribery that was simply unendurable to him. 

‘‘How I long to kick those whom my public duties 
oblige me to court !” Le writes of the bought supporters 
of the Union. 
hourly for engaging in such dirty work, and am sup- 
ported only by the reflection that, without the Union, the 
British Empire must be dissolved.” 

The English Parliament having passed resolutions in 
favor of Union, Cornwallis was directed to communicate 
them to the Parliament in Ireland. This he did, the 1st 
of June, 1799. ‘‘I have His Majesty’s particular com- 
mands to acquaint you, that a joint address of the two 
Houses of Parliament of Great Britain has been laid 
before His Majesty, accompanied by a resolution propos- 
ing and recommending a complete and entire union 
between Great .Britain and Ireland, tobe established 
by the mutual consent of both Parliaments, founded 
on equal and liberal principles, on the similarity of 
laws, constitution and government, and on a sense of 
mutual interest and affection.” 

The Government, in the Autumn and Winter of 1799, 
left no stone unturned to secure converts. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s correspondence of that period is as fascinating as 
a sensational novel. Lord Cornwallis, who had personally 
gained the respect of the Roman Catholics, was unspar- 
ing in his personal efforts. Nor were the Anti-Unionists 
idle. In the January of 1800, the Marquis of Downshire 
—the most uncompromising of the Anti-Unionists—with 
the Earl of Charlemont and William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
M.P. for Kilkenny, sent circular letters to the gentry and 
yeomanry of Ireland, stating that they were authorized 


And again : ‘I hate and. despise myself | 


by a number of Members of both Houses, among thei 


| thirty -eight representatives of counties, to recommend 


sending petitions to Parliament against the Union, and 
urging the gentlemen to use their exertions in promot- 
ing such petitions. Lord Downshire, on account of the 
circular having been sent to an officer in the Downshire 
militia of which his lordship was colonel, was imme- 
diately deprived of his command and his name erased 
from the list of Privy Councilors, This action was hotly 
resented by the Anti-Unionists, who declaimed on this 
new proof of the corruption and intimidation by which 
the Government were carrying their object. At a meet- 
ing held by the Catholics of Dublin in the middle of 
January, 1800, Daniel O’Connell, afterward to be known 
as the ‘‘ Liberator,” first stepped into prominence by pro- 
posing a resolution of non-participancy, which gave rise 
to serious and injurious misrepresentation, and on ac- 
count of which it was asserted by the advocates of the 
Union that the Roman Catholics were favorable to the 
measure. 

The last session of the Irish Parliament was now at 
hand, and the hour of its doom. The British Parliament 
had opened on the 24th of September, 1799, when the 
King’s speech again pressed the subject of Union be- 
tween the two kingdoms on the Legislature. But wher 
the Irish Parliament met on the 15th of January, 1800, 
the speech from the throne contained no allusion to the 
subject. The mover of the address, Lord Loftus, made 
but slight mention of the burning question, and it seemel 
as though it was to be passed over. in silence, until 
Sir Lawrence Parsons rose to open a violent attack upox 
the Government. Alluding to the changes which had 
taken place during the recess in the ,representation of 
various places under Ministerial influence, he said thet 
the representatives of the peuple might be dismissed— it 
mattered not whether turned out by the sword of the 
army or the gold of the treasury, whether by a Cromwell 
or a secretary—the means and the act were equally 
abominable. The great’ charge against James II. was 
attempting to pack a Parliament. What did Ministers 
do now? They prostituted the prerogative of the 
crown by appointing men to places so as to pack a Par. 
liament ; and Sir Lawrence wound up a most memorable 
speech by moving the following amendment: ‘To as 


| sure His Majesty that His Majesty’s Kingdom of Ireland 


is inseparably united with Great Britain, and that the 
sentiments, wishes and real interests of all his subjects 
are that it should continue so united in the enjoyment 
of a free Constitution, in the support of the honor and 
dignity of His Majesty’s crown, and in the advancement 
of the welfare of the whole empire ; which blessings we 
owe to the spirited exertions of an independent, resident 
Parliament, the paternal kindness of His Majesty, and 
the liberality of the British Parliament in 1782; and 
which we feel ourselves at all times, and particularly at 
the present moment, bound in duty té maintain.” 
Lord Castlereagh leaped to his feet and declared thct 
why the subject of the Union was not alluded to in the 
Lord Lieutenant's speech was, because it was intended 
to make it a subject of distinct communication to Par- 
liament, especially since a large part of the kingdom had 
expressed their approbation of the measure. A very 
heated and brilliant debate ensued, in which Lord Cole, 
old J. C. Beresford, Mr. Ogle and others distinguished 
themselves. It was during this debate that the intensely 
dramatic incident of Henry Grattan’s appearance, already 
detailed, took place, and his audience was spellbound os 
he wound up his magnificent speech by exclaiminy, 
almost in a shriek ; “‘ Against such a proposition, were / 
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expiring on the floor, I should beg to utter my last 
breath, and to record my dying testimony.” 

It was ten o’clock on the following morning when the 
debate was brought to a close, and then, on a division, 
the Ministerial measure obtained 138 votes, while the 
Opposition counted but 96. The Ministers were over- 
joyed at their large majority. On the all-important 
question of the Union the Government now determined 
to make their final struggle. On the 15th of February, 
the Lord Lieutenant communicated to the House the 
resolutions of the English Parliament, and the wish of 
the King that the Irish Parliament should concur in 
them. It was on this occasion that Lord Castlereagh 
made his famous speech, and detailed the Government 
measure. His lordship’s statements were received by an 
outburst of disapprobation by the Anti-Unionists. The 
speeches made by Ponsonby, Beresford, Dobbs and Bur- 
rowes are described as being ‘‘ scathing, causing Castle- 
reagh to writhe, Cooke to sit motionless, and the apos- 
tates and traitors who had sold their country to pale and 
flash by turns.” On the other hand, the Ministerircl 
measure found able supporters, and, when the House 
divided on Lord Castlreagh’s motion for entering upon 
the question, it was recarried by 158 votes against 115 | 
—a majority of 43. 

On the 17th of February the House proveded to ap- 
point a committee for considering the particular terms 
of the Union, on which occasion Speaker Foster made a 
most magnificent and exhaustive Anti- Union speech, 
but on a division the Ministers obtained a majority of 46. 
The Anti-Unionists, however, continued their opposition 
with the uttermost pertinacity, and another hot debate 
arose on the 21st of February, when Lord Castlereagh 
moved for the assent of the committee to the first article | 
of the scheme of Union. On the 4th of March George | 
Ponsonby attempted to create a further delay, by moving | 
an address to the King informing him of the hostility of | 
the Irish to the measure, when the question, if public 
opinion had changed, was again debated. The committee, 
however, continued its deliberations, and the subject of 
Parliamentary representation was discussed on the 10th | 
of Mareh, and the Government plan carried by a major- 
‘ity of nineteen. On the 15th of March, Sir John Parnell 
moved that the King should be addressed to convoke a 
new Parliament before any final arrangement. This pro- 
posal was warmly supported, but after a long night debate 
it was defeated by a majority of 150 to 104. Another 
very violent and stormy debate occurred on the 19th of 
March, on the motion for the presentation -of the com- 
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mittee’s report. The report was presented to the House 
on the 21st, when Sir Lawrence Parsons expressed his 
hope that, when the scheme should appear in the form of 
a Bill, the Anti-Unionists would assail it with redoubled 
energy. On the 22d the articles of the Union were sent 
up to the Lords, when the opponents of the measure ob- 
jected to the clause which provided that twenty-eight tem- 
poral and four spiritual peers should represent Ireland in 
the Imperial Parliament ; but it was carried by a majority 
of thirty-four. Lord Clare then proposed two amend- 
ments, which were adopted ; the first, providing that on 
the extinction of three Irish peerages one might be 
created, till the number should be reduced to 100, and 
afterward one for every failure; the other, that the 
qualifications of the Irish for the Imperial Parliament 
should be the same in point of property with those 
of the British Members. 

On the 26th, when the report of the Lords’ Committee 
was presented for confirmation, the Anti-Unionists in the 
Upper House brought forward a motion for delay, which 
was negatived by a majority of forty-seven votes against 
eighteen. The plan was then agreed to in all its details, 
and the Union thus passed the Irish Legislature, and 
was sent over for the final approbation of the British 
Parliament. On June 7th the final passage of the Bill 
was effected in Ireland, and on the 2d of August, 1800, 
the Act of Union received the Royal assent. 

The immediate arrangements for carrying out the 
Union were extremely simple. A scale of ‘‘ compensa- 
tion” was arranged—a word which could by a slight 
perversion of the ordinary meaning of the English lan- 
guage be used as a new form for expressing what was 
formerly called: bribery. Every one was promised every- 
thing that he wished for if he would only consent to the 
measure. The Catholics were to have emancipation, the 
Protestants, ascendency ; the Bar, promotion ; the peo- 
ple, higher wages ; the boroughmonger, municipal com- 
pensation. Fitzgibbon, who had been made Lord Clare, 
and was ‘then Chancellor, bribed, threatened and cajoled 
the Upper House.. Mr. Secretary Cooke employed him- 
self with equal ability in the Lower House. Grattan had 


| left Ireland, -Flood was in retirement, the members of 


the Bar who had voted against the Union were dismissed 
from office, the Prime Sergeant, Mr. Fitzgerald, being 
the first victim. The thirty-two who formed the minority 
were at once removed. ne 

By this Act’ of Union ‘fan independent country was 
degraded into a province—Ireland, as a nation, 
extinguished.” 


was thus 


COMING HOME. 


“Mammy, light up the nursery quick, 
And make it warm and bright; 
The children, little Joe and Bell, 
Are coming home to-night. 


“They have been gone a long, long time— 
I know not where they roam ; 

But they will come; they never spent 
*A Christmas Eve from home, 


“Make haste; hear little Dot and Dash, 
Their doggies, how they bark ! 

The children must not come back home 
And find it cold and dark. 


“Oh, yes! I know you say they’re dead ; 
You. always call them that, 

But I know better; find the stool 
On which Joe always sat. 


** Now bring Bell’s little rocking-chair ; — 
That's right; one on each side! 

How dare you say my children, too, 
‘With yellow fever died ’ ? 


‘**IT know poor Sue lost all of hers, 
And sister Kate lost two, 

And all my neighbors lost a child, 
But mine, mine lived it through, 


‘* And they are coming home to-night— 
And, Mammy, you shall be 

Their nurse again; you know they love 
‘Black Mammy’ next to me, 


* Poor, good old soul, why do you weep ?— 


They’re coming very soon ; 
When was it that they went away ? 
Oh, yes, it was in June, 


“How hot the children were that day~ 
We dressed them both in white; 
3ut they will need their Winter clothes 
When they come back to-night. 


‘Here, Mammy, take this bunch of keys, 
Unlock the cedar chest, 

And bring me Bell’s blue velvet suit; 
She loves to wear that best. 


“And bring Joe’s suit of navy blue, 
(I wonder if ’twill fit-— 

Boys grow so fast); he used to look 
A little man in it.” 


And from the chest old Mammy brought 
The pretty clothes with care; 

To say “ they’re dead and cannot come” 
Was more than she could dare, 
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And then the poor, crazed mother spread ; She laid the children’s nightgowns out— And turning hastily away— 
Each dainty garment out Turned down their pretty bed; “There's scarcely time, and yet 
In readiness, for in her heart, Counting the blankets, mother-like, The children may be hungry, too, 


Thank God, there was Lo doubt. And tucking down the spreal. How stupid to forget! 


Bhe hung the Christmas stockings up, Then straight in Mammy’s eyes she looked: | “‘Go spread the table quickly—haste 
And filled them full of toys; “If Joe amd Bell were dead, The bells are striking nine; 

Biarting with sweet, expectant look I'd put more blankets on, but these And, Mammy, see the Christmas stars !— 
At every little noise. Will be enough, 


” 


she said, { How big and bright they shine! 


‘* KEEP QUIET, MAMMY~-HA! HA! HA! TNEY’RKE COMING UP THE STAIR; 
STAY HERE, AND I—OH, I WILL PLAY 1M SLEEPING IN MY CHAIR.” 


“O Christmas stars, God set you there “ Behind the door to punish them. And did tho little children come 
To be the children’s guide; se quick, they’re in the hall; With merry laugh and shout, 

You brought sweet Mary’s Child to her—- What fun ’twill be to see them hunt, To wake the watcher sleeping there ? 
Bring mine to me!” she cried. And hear them laugh and call! Oh! mothers, can ye doubt ? 


“Look, Mammy, look! oh, there they come, “Keep quiet, Mammy—ha! ha! hal But lest there should be some poor souls 
My darlings, side by side; They’re coming up the stair; Who weep and disbelieve 

What naughty children thay have been, Stay here, and I—oh, I will play To whom no little angel came 
They stay so long; let’s hide | I'm sleeping in my chair.” In visions yester eve— 


Come, go with me to yonder house— Ask where her poor, crazed mistress is, 
Into the nursery, where And she will smile and say: 
Old Mammy kneels in simple faith “Thank God, de chillen come last night 
Beside a vacant chair, And carried her away.” 
i “ Peary Rivers,” New Orleans 


“ONLY ONE THING TO SAY.” 


: oI) hilly if , } | K 
ev aM. 


ONLY ONE THING TO SAY.”’— ‘‘ THE TWO MEN LEANED BACK IN THEIR CHAIRS, AND GLARED AT EACH OTHER.” ... 
STOOD BY THE OPEN FIRE, SHE LET THE TREASURES OF HER PAST FALL ON THE RUDDY COALS.” 


“ONLY ONE THING TO SAY.” 


By CLARENCE M, BOUTELLE, 


is 


“T HAVE only one thing to say——” ‘‘And for all the attraction my fortune has been to 
“And that is——” impecunious females, with more or less beauty and 
‘That you must marry her !” accomplishments ?” 
** Never !” ‘*That’s the way to put it, Vincent Wayne ; that is the 
And the two men leaned back in their chairs and | very way to putit! Your fortune may be an attraction, 
looked —gazed—giared at each other. but you P 
“She loves you,” said Dudley Earle. ** Dudley !”” 
“Well, what if she does ? Am I responsible for all the ** Vincent !” 
admiration I have caused, and-—” | ‘*Say, old fellow, we’ve been friends too long to afford 
“Perhaps not.” . to quarrel over a little matter like this, and——” 
Vol. XXV., No, 1—2, . 
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THING 


TO SAY.” 


‘* A little matter ?—do you call this a little matter ?’ 

‘T said so.” 
“You mean her saving your life, do you ? 
sure, but I agree——” 

‘*Pshaw! Of course I don’t mean that. 
ing you can be when you try !” 

“Can I? She did save your life, did she not ?” 

“Yes. She could swim like a fish, and I——” 

** Exactly. 
stances as become a part of your life in a little Italian 
town, by the border of the most charming of Italian 
lakes, and in the companionship of the most beautiful, 
entrancing, fascinating, soul-inthralling, witching woman 


How provok- 


There are always reasons for such circum- 


the sun ever shone on.” 

‘‘Don’t! You tire me.” 

“Dol? Iam only quoting from your letters to me.” 

“Indeed? Did you think it worth your while to com- 
mit all that nonsense to heart ?” 

** How could I help it? You wrote it so many times, 
ringing all the changes which passion ever prompts, that 
I shall never forget it—nerer! I wake up in the night, 
sometimes, thinking of that poor friendless girl, and— 
and——”’ 

Wayne's face: flushed. 

‘*T—I suppose I did write wildly about her,’’ he said ; 
‘I always was an enthusiast where beauty was con- 
But you mustn't forget that all this was long 


” 


erned. 


wo-—very long ago. 


4 


‘*Six months ago ?—is that so long ? 

[- 

‘Long enough for you to have forgotten that but for 
her skill and strength and prompt bravery you would be 
with a white stone over your head 
cataloguing your imaginary virtues ?” 

** No; not quite.” 

* And you Cid make love to her, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh 


only & memory now 


yes—I—suppose—so.”’ 
‘And you promised her dying father 

‘* Curse it, It makes my blood boil to think of it. 
How could I guess he was dying? How could I know 
that he would never look upon a sunlit sky again ? I had 
seen men fail further among those-rugged crags than he 
did, and be out.again, in a day or two, as strong and well 
as ever. He said he was dying, and : 

“Did you donbt it ?” 

*T—I think I did.” 

“You not sure ?” 

* Perhaps not. What matter? I think the Italian 
moonlight got into my brain and blinded my senses, I 
forgot that there was such a place as America ; that I had 
name and fortune ; that I had a future to think of. For 
a little, there was only the horizon of the Italian sky to 


ves ! 


are 


bound my world ; there was only the present of which to | 


think ; there was no other man in all the earth than the 


ushen-faced gentleman at my feet; there was no other | 


woman than Giolla in all the world.” 

**And so—you promised ?”’ 

**T promised.” 

**Promised a dying man ?” 

‘Dudley, I protest. I did not know he was dying. I 
did not think he was. 
much less.” 

*‘Indeed ? You could not well have promised more, 
could you ?” 

‘*T—I—perhaps not.” 

**What did you promise ?” 

“To watch over and guard her always, to—— 

** With her hand in yours? That was what you wrote 

was it not ?” 


! 
Iam not 


If I had, I would have promised | 


‘Tf I wrote you that, it happened so. I never lied——” 
** Not to me!” 
*Not to 


| oT) 
you. 


- Well, have it so, if you will. Not to 

‘And the father’s hand rested on yours and hers ? 
At least that was what you wrote? It just happened 
so, did it ?” 

‘¢ Yea, but——” 

** Well, what did it mean ?” 

‘“‘Tt—it might have meant—— 

**That is not the question ; what did it moan ? 
did the dying man think it meant ?” 

Wayne shrugged his shoulders. 

** How should I know ?” he queried ; ‘‘I am not a dead 
man; Iam alive one. Ask me——” 

“Very well, I will. But, perhaps, not exactly as you 
would like it asked. It meant enough to you to make 
you take your departure fro~ that town before the sun 
| rose, did it ?” 

“*TI—I came away.” 
“Tt meant enough t» make the news of her father’s 
| death at once a shock and a relief, did it ?” 

“A relief ? I do not understand you. I——” 

“T think you do. These Southern people have an 
awkward habit of vengeance, which 

“T see. You may be right. Let us not speak of 
that.” 

**She has no relatives ? 
defense ?” 

** None.” 

**For which you are thankful ?” 

‘Am 1? Why should I be? What haveI done? I 
have not harmed Giolla, nor shall I.” 

**You sought her love ?” 

** Possibly.” 

** And won it 2” 

**T think so.” 

“You think love for you, and not for your forlune, has 
| called her to America ?” 

**T do. 

“Why not be just then, and marry her ?” 

““Why ? 
do that. 
do it.” 

**She has a little money ?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

“And is spending it rapidly, as an inexperienced 
woman would ?” 

**T don’t doubt it.” 

** And when it is gone--—” 


” 


What 


No brothers to come to her 


She is so true, so pure, so womanly, so—— 


-annot 
I will not 


She is poor, nameless, unknown. I 
I cannot do that and face society. 


**Then, then I would give her more, much more,” 

**You would? Would she aecept it ?” 

*““No! Her cursed pride Fj 

‘* What will happen, then, when this girlish woman, 
this pure, sweet, thoroughly womanly woman, shall have 
| spent her last dollar? Unable to work, from lack of ex- 
| perience, among strangers, in a strange land, what is to 
happen then ?” 


‘**She—she must take her chances, I suppose.” ; 

**As you did—in the Italian lake ?” 

Wayne winced. 

‘*T—I suppose so,” he said, doggedly. 

‘Then God help her, and send her as brave and un- 
selfish a rescuer as she was herself.” 

“So say L” 

‘‘And more than that, there is only one thing now for 
me to say.” 

“Which is——” 

“T think, on the whole, 1 won't say it.” 


Il. 

Mr. Duptey Earze found out the address of Giolla 
Elleoal. She was living in an excellent Lotel, not one of 
the very best and most expensive in the city, but one 
where the expenses would be so great that he found him- 
self trembling for her when he thought of how fast her 
slender store of money would drift away from her. It 
would take time to convince Wayne, he said to himself, 
and this woman must not be allowed to suffer in the days 
in which he taught the young man his duty. Convince 
him? Certainly. Dudley Earle was not one of the best 
lawyers in the city for nothing ; he had not cultivated an 
invincible will—for no purpose. Convince him ? 


“T shall,” he said, ‘‘ though it will take time.” And, 


accordingly, he lost no opportunity of telling Wayne | 


what he should do, and why. All this was before he saw 
Giolla Elleoal. After that “ 

But I must not get in advance of my story. 

It was a strange thing, Earle’s going to call upon 
Giolla Elleoal. Had she been an American girl, or an 
English one, I presume he would not have gone. But 
she was a stranger, not knowing much of our ways, and 
he counted on her ignorance of our customs to shield 
him—a stranger, of whom she had never heard—from 
denial at her door. He meant to serve her, that was his 
reason and excuse ; he felt that he could do it better if 
he knew her, instead of having only her name to think 
of—that and the shadowy likeness the words of Vincent 
Wayne had given him—when he urged the man who had 
been the best friend of his years of youth and young 
manhood to keep the promise, implied, if not actually 
given, which bound Wayne to the protection of the 
lovely daughter of far-away Italy. 

He did not tell Wayne he was going to see her. 
not know why. I don’t think he knew. 

But he put on his ecard the only message that would 
ever have served to open her door for him to enter: ‘A 
friend of Vincent Wayne!” 

He did not tell Wayne he was going. 
hand in his, not five minutes’ walk from her door, and 
asked him the same old, urgent question that had been 
the burden of his speech for long weeks : 

** You will remember your honor—your promise ? You 
will forget family and fortune ? You will marry her ?” 

**T never shall!” said Wayne. 

And Earle neor asked him again! 


I do 


* % * * % 

Earle sat in Giolla Elleoal’s private parlor, waiting for 
her to come to him. He shuddered a little as he looked 
about him at the luxurious furnishings of the room, the 
property of the hotel, of course, but sure to be heavily 
represented in the bills she must pay. It someway 
seemed as though he was not much nearer convincing 
Wayne than he had been long ago. 

There was a step in the hall outside. The door opened. 
He rose to meet the heroine of the lake adventure which 
had fallen to the lot of Vincent Wayne under the azure 
heaven of lovely Italy. 

And then—suddenly—he found that it would be a 
hard task to advise this queenly woman, this self-pos- 
sessed person, who came slowly across the room and 
placed her hand lightly in his, 

‘** Beautiful, entrancing, fascinating, soul -inthralling, 
witching,” he was saying to himself, half jealous, as he 
thought of her hands saving Wayne from death. 

‘A friend of Mr. Wayne ?” she said, inquiringly. 
“T am.” 

**And your business ?” 

“Tam a lawyer.” 
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But he took his | 
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She clasped her hands, and leaued forward to him. 
Her face was pale. Her lips were parted, as though some 
sudden pain had fallen upon her. 

**Is—is Vincent—Mr. Wayne—in trouble ?” 

‘**Not exactly ; things are not just as they should be.” 

‘‘TIs—is it a woman—another woman ?” 

wat had 

The answer was quick and sharp. 

Because I —I e 

**You followed him to America, did you not ?” 

Just the faintest flush deepened along her cheeks and 
brow and neck, but she looked Earle straight in the eyes 
as she answered. 

‘*T did,” was what she said. 

‘**And you have seen him often—since you came ?” 

**T have not seen him atall. I have had some notes. 
I—— But why should I tell you? Who are you ?” 

‘“*T called myself Vincent. Wayne’s friend,” he said, 
harshly. 

**Ah, yes; I remember. 
American ways. 


I do not understand your 
Vincent Wayne’s friend—and mine ?” 

She raised her eyes appealingly to his face. 

** And yours,” he said, ‘‘if I may be.” 

“Thank you. There are no others in all the world, 
except Vincent Wayne, and—and—and you /” 

**You were saying you had had notes.” 

*T? Oh, yes. I had many—several—notes.’ 

“Warm ?” 

The woman shivered. 

** Cold!” she said, in a husky whisper. 

**You are his promised wife ?” 

“Am I? I don’t know. I thought so. Papa liked 
him, and—and—TI always obeyed papa. I should be very 
ungrateful to disobey his last wishes, now he is dead.” 

**And love—there was love sg 

She raised her deep eyes wonderingly. 

‘*OF course there was,” she said ; ‘‘ Vincent Wayne 
loved me. I don’t know why he left me ; I don’t care. I 
am willing to share any sorrow, or any disgrace, with 
him ; poverty, want, scorn—all these would be nothing 
to me 

** Because ?” 

‘*Because he loves me, and my father gave me to 
him.” 

Dudley Earle sprang to his feet., He caught the woman 
by her wrist. 

** And you—you,” he cried, hotly —‘‘ do you love him?” 

She faced his cruel impetuosity with level - glanced 
frankness. 

**No, I do not love him,” she said, simply ; ‘‘ but I 
love no one else. And——” 

‘Thank God,” said Dudley Earle. 

‘*Thank God ? What do you mean ?” she cried. 

Then, as she read something of the truth in Earle’s 
face, a crimson flood of shame and anger ran along her 
own, and then went down to ebb, leaving her paler than 
before. 

She walked across the room. She opened a drawer. 
She took out a small bundle of letters, bound with a 
slender ribbon, a photograph or two, and a bunch of 
withered flowers. 

She came back. She stood by the open fire. She let 
the treasures of her past fall on the ruddy coals. The 
pictured semblance of Vincent Wayne looked up through 
the flames for a little, and then was only ashes. 

‘Tt is the end,” said Giolla’ Elleoal. ‘‘I thank you. 
Good-night.” 

‘*But—but T may come again ?” pleaded the man. 

‘** As yourself? Yes. But never again as this.” She 


’ 
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HOMEWARD, 


handed him his card, with its avowal: “A friend 
of Vincent Wayne !” 

He let it fall where Wayne’s letters and pictures 
and flowers had fallen. And then he turned to go. 

‘*Good - night,” he said; ‘‘and remember I shall 
come again.” 

‘*The end?’ he whispered, as he stood under the 
stars and gazed up at her window; “the end? It 
shail go hard with me if it is not the beginning !’’ 


III. 


‘““You look happy this morning,” said Vincent 


yvne, 
‘“T am. I am going to Europe to-morrow,” re- 
plied Earle. 
‘*Indeed ? To Italy ?” 
‘* Very likely ; to Italy, among other places.” 
‘Good. I am glad you are going to let go your 
professional labors for a little, and take both rest 
and pleasure. I shall in all probability meet 
you in Italy.” 
‘* Indeed.” 
‘*Yes. You see I’ve made a great fool of 
myself.” 
**T don’t doubt it.” 
*“*And I’m going to take your advice.” 
‘*You would have been wise to have always 
done so.” 
‘*T haven’t seen Giolla Elleoal since she came 


to America.” 

“T know it.” 

‘* But I’ve had inquiries made regarding her.” 

‘* Have you ?” 

** And—did you know she is one of the wealthi- 
est women in all Italy ?” 

“Wo.” 

“She is. And her quiet and modest -appearing 
father was a nobleman.” 

‘‘That is news to me. I am very glad.” 

‘And last, but not least, I always loved her; I 
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loved her in spite of my fortune and my old family 
pride ; I always shall, and——” 

‘**T am very sorry.” 

“Why ? Women never forget.” 

“No; women never forget!” 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


ALONG THE SOUTHEAST SHORE. 
By ANNA L. WarD. 


THE nearest point of entry into Nova Scotia, 
from the United States, is Yarmouth, called in 
ancient times by the Indians Kes-poo-geth, which name 
means Land’s End. 

Yarmouth is possessed of a certain air of prosperity 
and thrift, the influence of which is felt throughout the 
surrounding country. It is a town to whose various 
sorts of manufacture, shipbuilding and shipping inter- 
ests are due its success and its wealth, the inhabitants 
claiming it to be ‘‘the largest shipping port in the 
world.” 

Situated near the head of a harbor that reaches from 
the Atlantic three miles inland, access to the town is 
obtained through a crooked, river-like channel, bounded 
on either side by land, rocky and barren, whose finger- 
like projections point toward the beautiful islands which 
break the surface of the harbor. 

Weird was the scene as our vessel coursed amid moon- 
reflected sails, and lunar- made shadows of verdure- 
clothed islets and forelands, with the city upon the hill- 
side. It was a sufficiently enchanting spectacle to repay 
a journey from ‘ the States,” were there nothing else to 
be seen in all the beautiful land that lies beyond. 

From an elevated bridge overlooking the harbor can 


**And so, there is.only one thing to say.” 

‘You are right ; there is only one thing to say ; but 
perhaps I had better say it.” 

** Well, what——” 

‘* Giolla Elleoal became my wife last night!” 


be seen the 

American-like 

town, follow- 

ing the har- 

bor’s outline. 

Outlying the 

city’s centre, 

along the 

sides of streets 

and roads leading up the hills, many residences bespeak 
luxury that comes of wealth, and interiors contain a 
countless variety of curious relics obtained from foreign 
lands. 

Not a few of the inhabitants are master mariners re- 
tired from long service. To listen to their stories of the 
sea affords endless enjoyment to those who love marine 
adventure. In this ‘‘the most maritime town of the 
world ” scarcely a resident can be found who is not in a 
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lesser or in a greater degree finaucially interested in the 
shipping. At so late a date as 1876, it was estimated 
that twenty-one tons of shipping were owned by every 
man, woman and child in Yarmouth Township. 

There is a general United States and English-like air 
about the town and the people. 
wide, and in excellent condition for driving. Shrubbery 
and hedges are cultivated in luxurious profusion. Lawns 
are extensive and kept in good order. Houses are brick- 
faced stone structures, or wooden, with mansard roofs. 

Settled and afterward deserted in the seventeenth cén- 
tury, Yarmouth was subsequently occupied by colonies 
of fishermen from Massachusetts and Connecticut. Thus 
the present population largely consists of descendants 
from the pioneers and loyalists of 1783. 
and County of Yarmouth, during the occupancy of the 
French, in the seventeenth century, were called Cape 
Forchune, which name is still retained at the point of 
land where Yarmouth Harbor begins. Ignorance of the 
correct spelling of French may clearly be exampled in 
the orthography of this word, more than fifty corrup- 
tions of Forchune, in ancient writings, having been dis- 
Some of these are ridiculous, for example : 
Cape-pursue, Capeosoe, Capersue, Cappersew, Copperfor- 
chue, Cappersoe. 

Yarmouthians claim that their schools are superior to 
any others in the Province. The high school and semi- 
nary, situated on a knoll baci of the town, is one of the 
largest, most imposing and noticeable buildings in the 
city. 

The churches are constructed of wood. There is, how- 
ever, one exception—that of the Church of England, 
whose red brick edifice, faced with stone, particularly 
attractive in exterior and unique within, is, without ex- 
ception, one of the finest church buildings in Nova 
Scotia. Its lofty tower supports the oldest church-bell 
in the township. This bell was originally used in the 
first church-building belonging to the denomination. 
That ancient frame structure now stands near the new 
edifice, the old building being used for a chapel and 
Sunday-school room by the same society. Antique and 
modern style are mingled in the architecture of the other 
churches ; their interiors vary, as vary all such buildings 
the world over. 

At the County Museum, founded in 1872 by Hon. 
L. E. Baker, have been collected the only remaining relics 
of the Indian settlers of the county. Tomahalks and 
shatchets made of flint, and slate spear and arrow heads 
and pipes adorn the walls. Pieces of flint supposed to 
have been used for cutting wood, convex upon one side 
and correspondingly concave upon the opposite surface, 
measuring two inches by one-half inch, are curious relies, 
chiefly because of the excellence of their finish. Most of 
these implements were found in 1863, at Kempt, buried 
about four feet above the surrounding level, in a hillock 
ten feet in depth by five feet in width. It was the opin- 
ion of Dr. Joseph B. Bond, who visited the place at the 
time of the discovery, that the spot marked the site of an 
ancient Indian burying-ground. 


The Township 


covered. 


found as late as 1865, in greatest numbers, in the vicinity 
of property belonging to Charles E. Brown at Milton. 


Similar discoveries have been made at The Wedge. By 


the kindness of Dr. Bond and Mr. Brown, the remains | 
found at Kempt, together with the collection of those 


disentombed at Milton, have been deposited in the Yar- 
mouth Museum. 

To Yarmouth belongs the honor of having established 
the first public library in the Province. Founded in 
1822, it was known as the ‘‘ Yarmouth Book Society,” 


‘ Tr 
Streets and avenues are 


Indian relies have been | 


which name it retained until 1870, when it was called the 
Milton Library. This Library Association was supple- 
mented, two years later, through the generosity of Hon. 
L. E. Baker, by a sister organization at Yarmouth, con- 
nected with which is the Museum. Near the Library 
suilding is a place known as ‘‘The Devil's Half Acre.” 
In the same neighborhood is the site of the camping- 
ground of the Indians. 

About Yarmouth are many drives. If time is limited, 
a day or two will suffice to enjoy the most delightful of 
these. Residents will name a score, but if selections are 
made wisely, two or three will give a fair idea of the sur- 
rounding landscape. The drive to Milton (Mill Pond), 
but a mile distant, will, from a side hill, afford an ex- 
tended view of the harborside of Yarmouth. Beyond 
Milton, toward the west, past First, Second, and Third 
Fresh-water Lakes, the section is reached that familiarly 
is called Tin-pot Alley. The origin of this curious name 
could be obtained from no resident who was questioned 
upon the subject. The road leads over the tops of con- 
tinuous hills, and of the many views of Yarmouth, this is 
by far the best. 

From the town of Yarmouth the eighty lakes within 
Yarmouth County are accessible. Nearly all of these lakes 
are connected with the Tusket River, whose name they 
From Yarmouth is also a desirable point of entry 
into the moose-hunting country. A dozen miles by car- 
riage road is Lake George, that supplies Yarmouth with 
The roadside views thither are delightful ; but 
the peculiar interest attached to a visit to the lake is the 
fact that from this point a start is made into the forest- 
bound chain of the Aylesford Lakes. No rod-loving 
sportsman will shake the dust of Yarmouth from his feet 
until after he has penetrated the utmost limits of these 
chains. 

Neither time nor expense should be counted when 
the drive to Fisher’s Pond is contemplated. A visit to 
the gold mines at Cranberry Hill, seven miles distant, 
should be included, as should the ancient cemetery at 
Chebogue Point, with antique inscriptions, affording 
amusement even amid the solemnity. 

While at Yarmouth, an excursion to Eelbrook, a quaint 
Acadian settlement, will furnish a day’s pleasure. Should 
the visitor be so fortunate as to make the acquaintance of 
Father Manning, priest of the parish, and his household, 
generous hospitality and genuine enjoyment will be 
realized. Of this settlement, and its relations to the 
land of Evangeline, mention will be made in a future 
article upon the Acadians of the Land of Evangeline. 

Those who are in sympathy with the sea will do well 
to make a portion of the journey to Halifax by boat, 
skirting the southeast shore, which is neither bold nor 
grand, but picturesque. Red ledges, rugged and diver- 
sified, project long distances into the water, the verdure 
of pine forests covering summit and sides. There are 
islands, sea-kissed, upon which a growth of trees, bend- 


bear. 


water. 


ing leaf-laden branches to the mighty deep, salute their 
images. 

It was late afternoon as we sailed away from Yarmouth. 
| In the distance was Cape Forchune, with its revolving 
light and its fog-whistle, whose tone becomes familiar to 
every tarrier at Yarmouth. Chebogue Point was in the 
background, as the down-going sun made iridescent the 
On through the Ellenwood Pass- 

age and the Tusket Archipelago, islands 300 in number, 
| varied in shape, elevation and dimension. Some are 
sparsely settled, and many are in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. They lie there unembayed, ready to stand the 
attack of coming storms, and, battling with their fury, 


waters of Argyle Bay. 
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win anew never-failing victory. Past Seal Island, at the 
entrance of Townsend Day, first called Jsl+s anv Loups- 
marins, but now commonly called the ‘‘ Elbow of the 
Bay of Fundy,” the largest island in the County of Yar- 
mouth, into the moon-brightened open sea, whose limit 
upon the south was marked by the wave-line against the 
blue. Sparkling stars reflected and multiplied them- 
selves in the waves as night came down. A friendly light 
indicated harbors, past which the vessel was. plowing her 
course. On across the broad Bay of Port Latour, where, 
during the seventeenth century, stood the Fort of Claude 
de la Tour. Next came Shelburne, recalling how, in 
olden time, this town far outran Halifax in prosperity, a 
single year having witnessed the transformation of the 
primeval forest into a town of 12,000 inhabitants. The 
obscure hamlet which had been founded in 1764, under 
the name of New Jerusalem, was replaced by a metio- 
polis. Active measures were instituted for making a 
transfer of the seat of government to Shelburne. Alas! 
how did the might of that time dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, almost as rapidly as it had risen into notoriety. 
Its population soon decreased to 400, and ‘‘ within two 
years nearly three million dollars were sunk in founding 
Shelburne.” 

The light of Little Hope Island was sighted, and our 
steamer, more fortunate than a score of other vessels, 
safely passed one of the spots most dreaded by com- 
manders who frequent this coast. It was upon this 
island that so recently the Merrimac met her disastrous 
fate. 

Liverpool was the next portage. It is a place of his- 
toric reputation, many privateering vessels having, during 
the War of 1812, been fitted here and sent into active 
service. The town is situated at the mouth of the Liver- 
pool River. It was first named, by the French, Port 
Rossignol. Judge Haliburton affirmed that ‘it is the 
best-built town in the Province.” A few days can be 
pleasantly passed in Liverpool and in roaming about the 
surrounding country. In addition to the numerous well- 
stocked trout-streams, forest drives and walks, practical 
explorers will be interested in the lumber-yards and 
sawmills, as well as in the ship-building that is exten- 


sively carried on. 
Past Coffin Island and the light, upon which island 
was placed, in the year 1817, one of the first four light- 


houses erected upon the Nova Scotia coast. The posi- 
tions of the other three were : one near Halifax Harbor, 
one at Shelburne, and one on Brier Island,. Their com- 
pletion marked an era in the advance of improvements in 
the Provinces. Beyond Port Medway and Cape Le Have, 
the revolving light was sighted of Ironbound Island, a 
dangerous outlying rock. 

In the early morning was made the Harbor of Lunen- 
burg, the county seat of government. Lunenburg, like 
Halifax, ought to be first seen from the sea, The village 
is situated on a hillside. The houses are built down the 
abrupt slope to the very edge of the water of a pretty 
land-locked bay. Along the banks, beyond the village, 
grow small spruce- trees, whose roots spread beneath 
crested waves. Red sails of fishing-skiffs go drifting 
about. Large craft pass inward, or start outward, as 
they go to or return from the Newfoundland fishing- 
fields. More dignified and aristocratic-looking West In- 
dia trading vessels lie at anchor, or spread their wings 
to the breeze. 

Lunenburg is one of the quaintest towns of the Pro- 
vinee. The inhabitants are chiefly Germans, Swiss, and 
Montbéliards. The larger portion emigrated from Lun- 
euburg or Luneburg, hence the name. A progressive 


people, the town, during the last twelve or fourteen years, 
has donbled its population. In the year of its settlement, 
1753, it had but 1,453 inhabitauts. Previous to that time 
the town was known by the Indian name, signifying milk- 
like, the appearance which the harbor assumes during 
or immediately after a heavy storm. Of the score of ways 
of spelling this Indian name three will suffice to give 
an idea of these perversions : Muaagash, Merliquiche, Mir- 
liguesche. 

During our stay in Lunenburg, we were fortunate to 
secure the services of William Townsend, a young skip- 
per who owned a two-masted sailboat, and who knew well 
how to guide her. Townsend's familarity with sea-ways, 
and with the coast round the harbor, makes him a desir- 
able man to be sought by sight-seeking travelers whs 
have awish to visit any of the near-at-hand places of 
interest. It was with this young pilot that we cruised 
about the bay. Landing at Spindler’s Cove, he guided 
us through the pines, over ledges, and along the edge of 
the water, to The Ovens, which could not then be entered, 
for the sea was rolling at high tide. These marine caves 


are called The Ovens, owing to the close resemblance 
that they bear to the brick bake-ovens of the past. The 
cavities are fourteen in number, the largest of which is 
sixty feet in depth. In time of storm they are sub- 
merged by each shore-washing wave, producing con- 
tinued loud reports, like the discharge of artillery. 
Across the neck of land into which these ovens have been 
chiseled by the action of the water there came to us, as 
we stood upon the bluff, in diminuendo and crescendo 
waves of sound, grand and majestic, like the tremolo 
and deep bass of a pipe-organ, and huge breakers, incom- 


ing and foutgoing, dragged the great sea-rounded stones 
like pebbles. 

A walk of a few thousand feet brought us to a forma- 
tion of stratified rock, whose quartz, not so very long 
ago,, was believed to be rich with the yellow ore for 
which men strive. Many indications of past search were 
thereabout. Crushing machines huge and less large, di- 
lapidated sheds and crumbled rock, told the story of 
thwarted ambition, and capital spent for no return. 
This abandoned mine is only one of the numerous gold- 
mine operations of the Province that occupy an important 
place among the leading industries. ‘Though the gold 
mines of Nova Scotia do not yield so largely as those of 


some other countries, yet they*will probably pay the 
miver a larger profit on capital invested than almost any 
other gold mines in the world. Many of the mines 
which are being worked are within an hour's walk of a 
railroad or stagecoach road, by which the necessary ap- 
paratus for all mining purposes can be ptaced at the 
mines with comparatively small expense. Now that rail- 
cars are running almost the whole length of the Provinee, 
through a gold belt about four hundred miles long by 
from twenty to fifty wide, we may rest assured that 
gold-mining will be a permanent and paying business. 
Though hitherto worked under great disadvantages, 
the improved methods of mining and separating the 


| gold will undoubtedly add to the profits of the mines 


some forty or fifty per cent.” 

A mile seaward, following a winding roadway, at times 
sheltered from the midday sun, and again unprotected 
by shade, we came upon a house. Wild flowers filled the 
yard with brightness, and the air with fragrance. There 
was no spot where one might not tread upon flowers. 
Here we lunched. The limit of the menu was fresh milk, 
yellow in its richness, and luscious barley-bread steam- 
ing from the pans. We ate from antique dainty china. 
We used spoons that were made in the centuries of the 
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long ago; made in the Fatherland and brought from 
thence. Sitting at the same great square table, the 
travelers, and the skipper with his boy, listened to the 
dear old German woman, as she told of storm, and how 
the sea had taken from her those of her household 
whom she cherished, and certain of those to whom she 
looked for support. Upon the table at which we sat 
lay one of those immense old Bibles with great brass | 
clasps, that nowadays are rare. The book was printed in 
German text, and the title-page bore date ‘‘ 1783, printed 
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at Lunenburg, Germany.” Being urged to sell the vol- 
ume, the woman 
said, with tears in 
her eyes : 

**No, no; money 
will not buy it. My 
father brought it to 
America when he 
came out. Now, 
my children do not 
for it; they 
speak English. 
When Iam dead, I 
will give it to you.” 

Writing, I can 
recall her pose, 
and hear again the 
voice as it trem- 
bled with emotion. 
Often we now won- 
der if Mrs. Spindler 
has gone to the life 
beyond. 

Recrossing the 
bay, the one-storied 
dwelling receded 
from view. The 
tide having gone 
out, a look into 
the shadow and 
darkness of The 
Ovens was afford- 
ed. A short pause, 
and a sketch of 
one or two of these 
marine caves was 
made by the com- 
panion of all my 
travels. It was sun- 
set when, having 
tacked the entire 
distance to the 
shore, three hours 
later Block House 
Hill was climbed. 
A picture was un- 
folded, beautiful, 
gorgeous, distinct. 
To the eastward was the harbor, the blackish-red head- | 
lands, the islands, the sea. To the northeast, the setting 
sun illumined the hillside slopes of Chester. West- 
ward, the River Le Have was coursing its way into the 
bay of the same name. Catching and reflecting the many- 
hued tints of the September sunsetting, Mahone Bay 
stretched away to the sea ; a bay whose beauty and pictur- 
esqueness is unequaled by any similar expanse of water 
in Nova Scotia. Almost grand in boldness rose the dark 
cliffs of Kaulbock Head in the southwest. Directly to- 
ward the south, from the top of Battery Point, shone the ' 


eare 


LOOKING TOWARD YARMOUTH FROM MILTON, 


| man Church service is maintained. 
| it is that of the Lutheran denomination. 


harbor-light. Further out, at the entrance of the bay, 
upon Cross Island, could be descried its lighthouse, with 
its fog-whistle. At the north, on a lovely spot, with 
near surroundings exceedingly attractive, the Marine 
Hospital suggested friendly shelter, that, alas! is too 
often needed, but always when needed is given to the 
sick and disabled men of the sec. West Ironbound 


Island and light are at the entrance to the Le Have 
River, and to the northeast, is Eass Ironbound Island, 
on which is one of the four lights that do faithful service 
within Mahone Bay. 


A trifle to the north of east, far, 
far in the distance, 
Prospect is a re- 
minder of the 
steamship Atlantic, 
for it was there 
the vessel struck, 
and the memory of 
her fate is unfor- 
gotten, sorrowfully 
unforgotten, in 
homes where the 
light was for ever 
darkened by that 
eruel wreck. 

For a study of 
primitive customs, 
none better can be 
afforded than that 
of the inhabitants 
of Lunenburg 
County. It is the 
Germany of Nova 
Scotia. The lan- 
guage, habits and 
modes of thought 
are those of the 
homeland. There, 
old-fashioned wa- 
terwheels still turn 
in slow but sure 
and steady utility. 
Women toil in the 
fields and work at 
fisheuring. Ancient 
relics, whose years 
outnumber a cen- 
tury or more, are 
cherished as sacred 
reminders of an an- 
cestry and a past 
upon whose memo- 
ries their owners 
ever delight to 
dwell. Long Win- 
ter evenings arc 
utilized in carding 
and spinning flax 

and wool. Huge chests of woolen blankets, linen and 

homespun are made into household furnishings. Ger- 

For the most part 

There are, or 

were at the time of our visit, but three families of the 

Roman Catholic religion, notwithstanding which fact 

there is an organization among them with a service 
held monthly. Untiring and constant in their industry, 
the German element of Nova Scotia is not exclusive in 
its social relations. In all sections of the Province they 
mingle without reserve with those of the different 
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nationalities, 
and they will 
ere long lose 
their dis- 
tinctive char- 
acteristics by 
assimilating 
to those with 
whom they 
are most in 
contact. 

It is an in- 
creasing sur- 
prise that 
this portion 
of Nova Sco- 
tia is not 
more sought 
by sight- 
seeking 
pleasure tra- 
velers. The 
incon veni- 
ence of in- 
ferior hotel 
ac commoda- 
tions is more 
than com- 
pensated by the numerous 
and legendary. 

Distant from Lunenburg a little more than a half- 
dozen miles is the Le Have River. At its mouth are a 


attractions, natural, artistic 


number of islands of beauty and fertility, forming a 


sheltered and safe anchorage- ground ; islands which 
traditio.. says were, in the olden time, the hiding-place 
of pirates. Haliburton tells us, in ‘‘The Old Judge,” 
that several miles above the entrance of this river is 


Hufeisen Bucht, or Horseshoe Cove, a secluded, deserted - 


POINT PLEASANT ROAD, LOOKING TOWARD HALIFAX. 


but roman- 
tic spot, 
shunned, for 
many years, 
by all except 
the Indians, 
who _ occa- 
sionally visit- 
ed it to light 
their funeral 
fires, deposit 
their dead 
and chant 
their mono- 
tonous, dis- 
mal dirges. 
Following 
the Le Have 
consider- 
able distance 
will convince 
any one that 
this portion 
of Nova 
Scotia is of 
superior 
order, and 
that rich 
reward will be reaped by careful investment, and indus- 
trious development of the soil. At its mouth the Le 
Have River is fifteen miles wide. On either side, its 
shores are dense with forests almost unbroken, a large 
portion of the way to Bridgewater. Trees of pine, oak, 
beech, birch and helmock abound, and a fine water- 
power is available to transform the same into timber at 
slight expense. These have built up a timber trade 
with the United States and tiie West Indies that has 
made of Bridgewater, at the head of navigation, thirteen 
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miles from the sea, a thriving, busy little town of two 
thousand or nore inhabitants. 

etracing our course to Lunenburg and passing out of 
the town in the early morning of an Autumn day, we pro- 
ceeded by carriage seveu miles over the post-road to the 
shore of Mahone Bay, thence to Chester, eighteen miles 
beyond. The drive from Lunenburg to Chester is of ex- 
ceptional beauty. On the land side the white hamlets of 
“the toilers of the sea” stand in relief against the dark 
background of pine-forests. Back from the sea the land 
was brilliant with field-flowers that grow in great profu- 
sion. Looking toward the northeast, in the far distance 
rises, a half-thousand feet, Mount Aspotagoen, grand, 
stately, the first land sighted by approaching vessels. 
On little islands seaward was a commingling of the tints 
of Summer herbage and the colors of Autumn. 

Chester Basin, at the head of Mahone Bay, island-gem- 
med anc indented with many a cove, was reached near 
noon. A long red bridge over a foaming stream, with 
the great waterwheel idle beside a large mill, down a 
steep hill, the road makes an abrupt curve, and lo! the 
white and cozy houses of the village of Chester are in 
full sight—the prettiest village on the south shore. 
Quiet, refreshment, restfulness, were suggested; nor 
were we disappointed, for no more attractive spot, no 
more charming surroundings, can be found. Climbing 
Webber’s Hill, we lingered long to view the scene that, 
mile after mile, was spread before us. The square white 
towers of the churches, standing upon the highest ground 
in the village, reflected the Autumn sunlight. The view 
of views is obtained from the lantern-room of the (then 
incompleted) Quaker Island Lighthouse ont into the bay, 


a mile distant from the village. Without a living tree, the 
little island—for it is but five hundred feet by three hun- 
dred feet in size—is strewn with old timber and decayed 
stumps, amid huge boulders so numerous that grass can 


find no place to sprout. The wind was blowing a gale ; 
a strong surf rendered it impossible to take the boat to 
the wharf; hence the landing was made by beaching the 
little craft, and we were carried to the land by strong 
armed boatmen, the water being too deep to allow us to 
wade. 

Spliced ladders assisted us to reach the lantern of the 
lighthouse, for we went up into it. 
the wind outside became a sobbing roar, and conversa- 
tion was impossible. The view was picturesque ; wooded 
islets, gilded with reflected light, studded the surface of 
the emerald bay, throwing long shadows. Cloud an- 
swered cloud The sails of 
fishing-boats appeared like threads of white amid brilliant 
splendor that purpled, then faded into the blue of ocean 


in nature’s delicate colors. 


asitdeparted. Dark wind-clouds silvered into a scene cf 


inexpressible beauty as we tacked shoreward. 


the opposite side ‘‘ faded into a mournful glory.” 


As a country Summer resort, Chester is decidedly the | 


Nova Scotia Atlantic coast. There 
ere excellent roads and pleasant tramps over outlving 


hills. Within a half-doz 


rivers where the angler may find a rich harvest ; 


most attractive on the 
n miles of the village are three 
and the 
artist, views of cascade and rollicking brooklets for brush 
or pencil. B is the Valley of Gold River, afford- 
ing the greatest wealth of all the salmon-streams in this 


autiful 
locality, and beside its shores is one of the pleasantest 
drives. The lobster catch in this region is immense, and 
one of the features for the 
immense factories where thes 


curious to investigate is the 
shelled products of the 
sea are cured and packed, and from which they are ship- 
ped to the United States. For boating, the harbor is 


Within, the sound of | 


When the 
little cove and Chester wharf were made, the land line on | 
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| remarkably safe; during July and August there is good 
still-water bathing. Like Baddeck, in Cape Breton, tliere 
are streets of greensward unmarked by the track of 
wagon-wheels or bridle-path. Myth-seekers will visit 
Oak Island, that lies an afternoon’s sail from the village, 
| It is one of the many places credited with having the 
| secreted treasure of Captain Kidd. Not the least attrac- 
tion that Chester presents to the traveler is Lovett’s 
Hotel, beautifully situated, well kept, and furnished with 
the best of tables. 

Chester is the starting-place of Her Majesty’s Roya 
Mail Coach for Bridgewater, thirty-nine miles to the 
southeast ; also, for Halifax, forty-seven miles to the 
east. Each day’s excitement centres in the arrival and 
departure of the Royal Mail. With six splendid horses 
before the great open coach, that carried ten passengers 
and the driver, we hurried over Chester Hills, densely 
wooded districts of black spruce, relieved of monotony 
by a commingling of other members of the pine-tree 
family. The atmosphere became verdurous in color 
and the odor of the pine mingled with salt breezes, for 
searcely was the sea lost to view. Tree-roots spread out 
into the hundreds of fresh-water lakes that thread much 
of the distance. The branches had shaken themselves 
until the grass upon the roadway’s banks was browned 
with the dead pine-needles. Rounded, smooth stones 
and fine pebbles, firmly packed from land to land over 
smallcoves, formed an occasional sand-bar, utilized fora 
bridge. Within these, securely inclosed, without inlet 
or outlet, air, sun and time have formed of the salt sea 
fresh-water ponds. Creeping water covers the white 
sand, eddies about the curved beaches, and forms reflect- 
ing lakelets in the sandy hollows over pebbly bottoms, 
and we were tempted to tarry and toy with the water- 
washed stones—a scene not unlike that on Mahone Bay, 
‘or, though differently formed, the two bays are equal in 


size and shape. 

At the ‘‘ Cove,” or, more correctly, at the head of St. 
Margaret’s Bay, the Royal Mail obligingly tarried “ just 
five minutes and no longer” to afford an opportunity to 
sketch the outline of the familiar Dauphineys, known by 
residents in that vicinity as ‘‘ John George’s Mountain,” 
the ownership vesting in two brothers bearing these 
| names. ‘‘ Five minutes ” at such a place! A week would 
not suffice to satisfy the lover of the weird, picturesque, 
grand ; sea, hill, forest, quiet. On, on the Royal Mail was 
hurried. Mailbags were deposited at proper places, and 
mailbags were gathered to be carried to Halifax. The 
change of horses was speedily accomplished ; for, be it 
| known, this line of the Royal Mail is prompt to the 

minute in reaching its relay stables, The driver's watch 
did constant service, and the noble animals who drew 
Her Majesty’s Mail Coach seemed to apprecicte the dig- 
| nity of their service. 

Ten miles before reaching Halifax we passed through 
Hammond Plains, an African settlement, which is one of 


but two or three in the Province, another being at Birch- 
, town, near Shelburne. 
negroes brought from Maryland and Virginia by the loyal 
refugees, in 1783. -It was the afternoon of market-day. 
We met almost every negro on the road returning from 
town. Thus an unusually good opportunity was af. 
| forded to study the quaint vehicles used by these people, 
unique and The 
generation and domestic animals alone were keeping 
guard over the settlement. 

The white walls of the Citadel at Halifax soon reflected 
| the sunset brightness. It was late twilight when the bustle 


The settlers dre descendants of 


also costumes picturesque. rising 


| extent, and in each there are islands many and varied in, 
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invideut to city lite, wud the long rows of flickeriug street- | 


lights, made apparent that our destination was near. 
Glad were we to be again, where we had stopped many 
times in the past, at the Waverly House, on Pleasant 
Street—well named pleasant. 

Having entered Halifax by each of its many ways, there 
is no doubt but the best approach is from the sea. All 
other impressions are good, but this is particularly so. 
Hence the water route is the best by which to reach the 
city—this old city—which in the time of its beginning 
the Indians called Chebucto, 

Accommodations for reaching Halifax by steamer from 
New York are all that can be desired via the Red Cross 
Line, that two years ago succeeded the Cromwell Line. 
Tho sister ships, the Portia and the Miranda, that ply 
weekly between New York and Halifax, on to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, are well-appointed, complete little steam- 
ers. The service is excellent ; the staterooms being com- 
fortable in arrangement and attractive in furnishings. 
Travelers from the South can go, every other week, by 
the Allan Line from Baltimore ; also sailings from Boston 
are frequent. 

Halifax Harbor is the pride of the Haligonian. England 
shares in this pride. It has been called ‘‘the largest 
harbor in the world.” Whether this claim will bear the 
test of close scrutiny it matters little. Its magnificence 
no person will question who has seen its broad expanse ; 
for, in addition to the main harbor, there is an arm of 
the sea four miles long and half a mile wide. Making 
an entrance, Sambro Island, on the south, with its light- 
house, is a prominent object, and one that recalls the 
steamship Daniel Steinman that recently was lost on the 
ledges outlying the island. Passing between Devil's 
Island and Chebucto Head, with lights on each, a short 
distance beyond is Macnab Island, on which is Fort Char- 
lotte. Still further up the harbor is Fort Clarence, 
on George Island, near the Dartmouth shore, guarding 
the eastern passage. The left or Point Pleasant shore is 
protected by Fort Ogilvie. Thus fortified, with an addi- 
tion of the huge Citadel, protecting alike water front and 
city, Halifax has won the name, ‘‘ American Gibraltar.” 

From the Citadel ever proudly waves the British 
standard, and from the summit of Citadel Hill, 256 
feet above water-mark, and a mile in circumference, the 
cheerful bugle-call is sounded. It is here that the red- 
coated militia of Wellington Barracks walk with soldierly 
mien and solemn tread. If any one desires to look upon 
the environs of Halifax, perhaps Citadel Hill is the very 
best point from which to view them. From there one 
sees the far-off hills and forests, the distant fog-banks, 
the blue meet blue in the deep color-line at the horizon, 
the near islands, the city across the harbor, and Bedford 
Basin at its head — Bedford Basin, the paradise for 
yachtsmen who delight in brisk breezes and dancing 
Waves, 

Skirting the shore of Bedford Basin, the railway has 
beanty along its track, but a carriage-road yields even 
better facilities for surroundings, and gives an oppor- 
tunity to visit the now partially destroyed ‘ Prince's 
Lodge,” six miles out of Halifax. Once it was used as a 
music pavilion by the Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent. 
Standing on a ridge, it commands a view of the Basin. 
Other traces of the former residence of Prince Edward, 
who laid the Citadel’s foundation, are obliterated, the 
site being occupied by small dwelling-houses, and now a 
portion of the grounds is bounded by steel rails, and 
the shriek the 


of the locomotive echoes over graves 


of many a hero of Revolutionary times resting in this | 


enchanting ground 


| bridges. 


To the east of Halifax, far, far across the harbor, are 
bold forest-covered hills and shimmering lakelets. On 
the nearer slopes, with houses built to the very edge of 
the water, is Dartmouth, reached by a ferry, where reside 
many of the business men of Halifax. Should the tra- 
veler go to Dartmouth, . he will find interest: in visiting, 
for comparison with similar manufactories in the United 
States, the works of the Dartmouth Ropewalk Cempany. 
The result for the Nova Scotian will be favorable. The 
amount of cordage demanded to supply the shipping of 
the Provinces this company has determined shall no 
longer be supplied by foreign manufacture, but that they 
will meet the increasing demand of the maritime Pro- 
vinces, as well as export to other countries. Other manu- 
facturing interests are represented by companies whose 
enterprise has established businesses unequaled of their 
kind in the Dominion, and unsurpassed by any other of 
the same extent elsewhere. 

Far superior to any other position from which to view 
Halifax is that afforded by the Dartmouth Hills. Go at 
sunset if you would see Chebucto Harbor at its best. 
Behold the Citadel and the fortified islands that, in bold- 
ness, defy the attack of a destroyer! See the reflected 
brightness upon the lighthouses in and about the har- 
bor, with their great lanterns giving many-colored rays 
from a thousand angles! Look upon the white-painted 
ship of the Admiral, and the black sides of the other 
men-of-war, and the white sails of lesser craft! Take in 
the city, with its spires and public buildings, govern- 
mental and social ; its business and private houses, and 
its Point Pleasant Driving Park. All these, and far more, 
can be seen from Dartmouth Hill. 

Visit the Long Branch of Halifax. Cow Bay, notwith- 
standing its unattractive name, is a resort of fashion, 
pleasure, culture and intelligence. It is reached by car- 
riage-road from Dartmouth —twelve miles—amid en- 


| chanting landscapes. There the sea rolls with a majestic 


sweep on a far-extending beach, and surf-bathing is un- 
rivaled and marine views are grand. This Cow Bay drive 
is but one of a multitude of places of interest in the 
suburbs of Halifax, to none of which should a visit be 
omitted. 

Once in Halifax, public grounds and pleasure resorts 
will be quickly pointed out by enthusiastic Haligonians. 
A few, however, must here be mentioned. First, we 
name Point Pleasant Driving Park, within a forest of 
evergreen trees and shrubbery, situated ‘*‘ between the 
harbor and the river-like inlet called the Northwest 
Arm, stretching therefrom four miles, to within two 
miles of Bedford Basin.’”’ The attractions of Point Pleas- 
ant are wholly nature’s own. ferns and wild 
flowers grow untouched by gardener’s art. Macadamized 
roadways, perfect in.smoothness, wind for miles through 


a 
Trees, 


romantic-suggesting ravines, over bubbling brooks and 
In vain the ocean strives to lap the ruins of 
fortifications that long since have crumbled upon its 
shore, and there is ever the gentle murmur of the sea, 
with the majestic music of its grand swell. This, to- 
gether with its wooded banks on the right, will be 
turned from with reluctance as the beholder goes back 
On the way ** Kissing 
Do any nowadays pay the toll 


to city experience. the famous 


Bridge ” must be passed. 


| as they tarry beneath the soft moon’s rays or linger at 
To make complete this drive 
over Prospect Load, it should be extended to Herring 


twilight’s witching hour ? 
Cove. The scenery, landscape and waterscape will not 
fade from memory. 

The Publie Hortienltural Gardens, on Spring Garden 


' Road, in the very heart of the city, are extensive and 
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tastefully laid cut. They are well cared for, and will 
repay many an hour, or many a day, spent in strolling 
amid their flowery fragrance. Especially are the gardens 
attractive on ‘“‘music days”—every Saturday afternoon 
during the Summer—when the garrison bands furnish 
charming music to a home audience, who thoroughly 
enjoy the privilege. If the stranger would see the people 
of the city and study their characteristics, he cannot do 
it to better advantage elsewhere. The scene is a gay 
one. In addition to the bright-colored costumes of the 


ladies, there are the scarlet coats of the military, their | 


wearers strolling about the walks or lolling upon the 
benches that are plentifully provided at every turn. 
The public buildings that will attract the stranger are 
too numerous to be described at length. The most im- 
portant are the old Provincial and the recently erected 
brown -stone new Provincial Building, with its Pro- 
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Episcopalians will also not omit St. Paul’s, where, beneath 
the church, are deposited the remains of the first Colo- 
nial Bishop in the British Empire, the Right Reverend | 
Charles Inglis, D.D. The Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
| St. Mary’s, Gothic in design, with its granite fagade and 
spire, its solemn mass and music, is a conspicuous object 
near the Public Gardens. St. Matthew’s Church, but 
half a square distant, is the society of the Presbyterian 
denomination, over which the Reverend Aaron Cleveland, 
great-grandfather to Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, was pastor from 1750 until 1755. This 
was the first Presbyterian church in the British Lower 
Provinces, and it is now the leading one of its denomi- 
nation in the city. 

There is the official residence of the Commander-in- 
chief of the North American and West Indian Squad- 
| ron, the Admiralty House and the Queen’s Dockyard, a 


STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, 1789. 


vincial Museum and the City Post-office, both on Hollis 
Street. Surrounded with grand old trees and a beauti- 
ful lawn, in the midst of a large square, stands the 
Parliament House, constructed in 1830, of gray-stone. 
Doubtless it may have been true it was at that time 
**the finest building in America.” 
the rooms of the House of Assembly and the Provincial 
Library, where the student and bvok-lover will find 


many rare and antique volumes connected with Provin- | 


cial and Dominion history. 

Churches and cathedrals, with their lofty spires ; con- 
vents and colleges, with their silent and cold walls ; and 
hospitals and asylums, with grounds protected by that 
never - failing reminder of old England, the luxurious 
hawthorn hedge, are all suggestive of a progress that 
makes a city known and admired of all men. 

Of churches to be visited, the first sought will be the 
Garrison Chapel, where the military band furnishes 
music, and where the larger portion of the congregation 
consists of uniformed officers and men from the garrison. 


splendid example of England’s naval power. It is per- 
fect, of its kind, in equipments and discipline. It occu- 
| pies fourteen acres of land, extending half a mile along 
the shore of the harbor, protected on the city-side by 
| ® magnificent wall of stone masonwork. Admitted by 


In this building are | armed sentries, the visitors will courteously be attended 


| by some of the officers in charge, who will show all that 
| is to be seen. 

Commodious school edifices will attract an American's 
admiration. Particularly will be noted that of the Col- 
lege and University of Dalhousie, founded by the Earl of 
Dalhousie, at the time of his Governor -generalship of 
| Canada. A new building for Dalhousie is in course of 

construction. The greatest benefactor of this institution 
| has been, and is, George Munro, of New York, whose 
| ‘Seaside Library” is extensively read throughout the 
| United States and other English-speaking countries. A 
| native of Nova Scotia, Mr. Munro’s interest has ever 

been with the land of his birth. What he has done for 

Dalhousie College is but a tithe of the benefits that he 
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has bestowed upon numerous enterprises in the 
Province. ‘*During the past eight years he has 
endowed five professorships, each with something 
more than $2,000 yearly, and two tutorships, each 
with $1,000 yearly. During the same time he 
has also given $75,000 to the college for prize 
funds, ete., by virtue of which the institution now 
distributes $10,000 yearly to successful compe- 
titors.” 

The architecture of the city is almost endless 
in its variety —a conglomerate ancient and modern ; 
brick, stone, wood ; elaborate and unpretentious ; 
unequal in size and disproportionate in architec- 
tural effect. The purification of fire, added to 
modern energy, has resulted in great improve- 
ments. The city is to be congratulated that many 
of the ancient characteristics remain by which 
Halifax has been known. They and Halifax are 
synonymous. The dingy warehouses along the 
harbor- front are monuments of a past that be- 
speaks ambition, and the modern structures, ele- 
cant and costly in construction, are suggestive of 
present prosperity. 

Halifax is unique. There is none like it in 
America, and it has been said, ‘‘there is none 
like it in other lands.” It is a city of wealth. 
Niches have not come suddenly, nor by inhcrit- 
ance ; they have been acquired by enterprise and 
industry, nothwithstanding the statement of tra- 
velers to the contrary. It is an historic city. 
The French and the British utilized the present 
site as a battle- ground. Old houses are still 
standing in Halifax whose foundations were made 
from stones brought, centuries ago, from the 
French fortress at Louisburg, Cape Breton, after 
the British had for ever crushed French power 
in America. Halifax was the first settlement of 
the English in Nova Scotia; it was also the 
chief, last and most easterly garrisoned station 
on the Western Continent, and the only one until 
that upon the Island of Hong Kong, in the China 
Sea, is reached. 

The name Halifax was given to the town in 
compliment to the Earl of Halifax then—July 
18th, 1749— presiding in the Board of Trade, in a 
city of which the British possessors have to-day 
just reason to be proud. 

Aside from its natural attractions and its wealth, 
it is possessed of intelligence, philanthropy, hos- 
pitality, refinement, artistic tastes and artistic 
adornments, an enviable reputation for business 
reliability and unquestionable honor. It is to the 
home land as it should be, a bright British light 
upon American soil. 

The longer one stays in Halifax, the more re- 
luctant will be the departure. The oftener a per- 
son goes there, the greater will be the desire to 
go again. They and we will ever say, in a spirit 
of respectful kindness, and not in derision, as has 
frequently been said, ‘‘Go to Halifax.” 

The eastern shore from Halifax to the Strait of 
Canso is 110 miles in width. The coast is in- 
dented with many excellent harbors ; ‘‘ more,” it 
is said, ‘‘estimating from the same extent of 
coast, than few countries afford in the world; its 
fisheries are the best in the Province.” The 
scenery is attractive, but the absence of towns, 
and the infrequency of cven small villages and 
settlements, deter numbers of sight-seekers from 
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PARSON WESTLEY’S FIRST EXPERIENCE AT BULLOCK-DRIVING. 


exploring the territory. 
found willing to forego ordinary comfiris, they can 
**stage it” a limited distance to the end of the stage- 
line, where, at Ekumsecum Harbor, the highway ends. 
The remaining distance to Chedabucto Bay will have 
to be made on foot if the Strait of Canso to be 
reached from the Atlantic shore. 


is 


JANUARY SNOW, 
By J. E. Panton, 


Pax lies the fallen snow, the world is white; 
Each bare, stripped tree is shrouded in a pall 
That sweepeth grandly, silently o’er all, 

As if to hide some guiity thing from sight, 
That can no longer bear Heaven’s searching light. 
Far off a robin sings, or wild-fowl call 

One to the other, where the reed grows tall, 
And shines in the swift-advancing night. 

One steely star hangs quivering in the sky 
Above the fir, clad in her robe of snow. 

The world dons now her christening robe, to try 
To be a child once more; yet do we know 

That cannot be: that ‘neath her vail doth lie 
The worn old world that we have lovéd so. 


However, if any travelers are | 


PARSON WESTLEY’S FIRST EXPERIENCE | 
AT BULLOCK-DRIVING. 
By 


I nap noticed him first as we were steaming out of the 
Harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and had felt at once, with the 
instinctive freemasonry that exists between all habitual 
travelers, that here was a man who had seen much, and 


Davip Ker. 


whose experiences would be well worth hearing if he 
chose to tell them. 
It was not till the next day, however, that I got a | 


chance of speaking to him. Going forward on to the 
forecastle, I found him snugly curled up on a spare sail 
beside the lee bulwark, with his lean, brown face propped 
upon a hand as lean and brown as itself, and a comic 
twinkle in his small gray eye, as if he were conjuring up 
some vision of bygone sport from the curling smoke of 
his short, black pipe. 

We had barely exchanged half a dozen sentences, when 
two of the sailors came past in energetic discussion of | 
some point which we could not catch, the ohly word 
audible being ‘‘ bullock-driving.”’ 

That one word, however, sufficed to produce a startling | 
effect upon my companion. His face puckered itself up 
like a gutta-percha mask, and he broke out in a peal of | 
laughter so loud and jolly, that I instinctively joined in 
without knowing why. 

‘** Beg pardon, sir,” said he at length, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, ‘‘ but I never can hear talk o’ bullock-drivin’ | 
without goin’ off, ’cause it reminds me of the best lark I | 
ever cum across in my life.” 

‘*T should like to hear the story, if you don’t mind ; it 
ought to be a good one.” 

‘“‘Would yer? Well, then, so yer shall.” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe as he spoke, and 
refilling it, took a whiff or two ‘‘to get himself in tune 
for the yarn ” (as he phrased it), and began as follows : 

‘‘*Bout ten year ago, I was up-country in Australy, | 
raisin’ stock ; and I'd got as pretty a show o’ beasts as 
ever you clapped eyes on, and the smartest hand for | 
head-stockman as I could wish for. Some o’ the young 
fellers used to say, chaffing-like (he bein’ a great, ball- 


headed chap with short, thick hair), that he’d been a’ ox | 


himself, once upon a time, and that was how he knowed 
their ways so well. But one day he went down to the 
township and got on the burst (they always wil/, you 
know, when they git the chance), and in his spree-he got 
fighting with some roughs, and they jist knocked him 
on the head. 

‘* Well, o’ course, the only thing was to git another fel- 
ler instead ; and as I’d got to go down to Melbourne any- 
how, to do some things I wanted, I thought I might jist 
as well git my new man there, too; so down I went. 

‘*When I got there, there was a London clipper just 
in, and they were landing a lot of hosses from her; so I 


| stopped a minute to see ’em do it. One hoss was mighty 


skittish, and wouldn’t let ’em handle him nohow, and the 


| more they pulled and hollered at him, the more he 


kicked and screamed and played up old Harry every 


| way ; for that’s a hoss’s natur’, and there ain’t no help- 
| in’ it. 


‘* Jist then out stepped a good-lookin’ young feller (as 
I'd ha’ knowed for a gen’l’man half a mile off, though his 
clothes was none of the smartest), and he took that ’ere 
hoss in hand, and he managed him real nice, and he got 
him ashore as neat and clever as ninepence. Thinks I to 


myself, ‘ That’s the chap for my money, even if I have to 


give him double wages !’ 

‘*But I hadn’t to do nothin’ o’ the sort ; for the first 
word I said, he reg’lar jumped at it ; and as soon as my 
business was done, I took him back with me up-country, 

‘“ We got pretty thick on the way, him and me, for men 
soon git acquainted in the ’Stralian bush, and it warn’t 
long afore he told me his whole story. His name was 
Fred Langton, and he’d been quite a swell in the old 
country, and had a power o’ money of his own. But, 
like many other young swells, he’d sowed his wild oats a 
deal too thick, and he’d let his money run like water, so 
that pretty soon things begun for to look like Queer 
Street. Then a’ old uncle of his (a parson down in 
Devonshire, name o’ Rev. Robert Westley) cum for’ard 
like an old trump, as he was, and got him a passage to 
Australy, with a hundred pound for himself outside of 
it, and here he was. 

** Well, sir, it war’n’t long afore I found that the best 
day’s work I ever did was when I got that young feller. 
I thought I knew summert about beasts, but bless yer ! I 
couldn’t hold a candle to him. Afore a year was out he 
was my pardner instead o’ my stockman, ard we two 
made things walk along so, that in five years’ time we 


| was two o’ the richest men in the whole district. 


**One evening we was a-lyin’ in our bunks arter the 
day’s work was over, smokin’ our pipes and waitin’ for the 
kettle to bile, when Fred says ‘to me, says he : 

*** Jack, I’ve been thinking a good deal of late about 
that uncle of mine in the old country. I happened to 


| hear the other day, just by accident, that he’s not doing 


as well as he ought, and it would be a burning shame if 
he were to come to grief, after helping meas he did. I 
think I’d better just take a run over, and see after him 
a-bit ; what do you say ?” ‘ 
““*Well, I don’t know ‘bout that,’ says I. ‘Here's 
shearin’ time jist a-comin’ on, and it ‘ll be reg’lar like 
losing my right hand if you go away. Look here, you've 
heerd tell of Mohammed and the mountain ? Well, jist 
you settle it that way ; ’stead o’ going to your uncle, send 
for him out here to you, and if I don’t make him comfort- 
able when he does come my name ain’t Jack Rogers !’ 
‘“No sooner said than done. Fred writes the letter, 


| sends the money, and presently we got word that the old 
| gent had took his passage, and that we might expect him 


in bout three months’ time. 
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‘Now, sir, that’s all I saw of this job with my own 
eyes ; bat I've heerd t’other half of the story so often 
since then, that I can tell it you jist as if it had all hap- 
pened to myself. 

“When the time cum, down goes Fred to’ Melbourne 
to meet his uncle, and I giv’ him two or three jobs to do 
while he was there; and one of ’em was to buy a lot 0’ 
bullocks of some new breed that had just come over, for 
I wanted to cross ’em with mine. 

‘Fred found the old parson lookin’ twice the man he 
expected, for the sea-air, and the gittin’ away from all his 
troubles and worries, had quite set him up again. A very 
jolly time they had of it in Melbourne, going about 
everywhere together and seeing all the sights ; but when 
Fred had bought the bullocks, and got the other things 
he wanted, the old man was as eager as a child to start off 
ap-country and see this wonderful place as he'd heerd so 
much about. 

““* Now, unele,’ says Fred, the night before the start, 
‘one of us will have to drive the bullocks while the other 
looks after the wagon and stores. Now, I think you'd 
better take the wagon and leave the bullocks to me, for 
I can tell you that Australian cattle are pretty awkward 
creatures to handle.’ 

“Now, sir, I needn’t tell you that a west-country Eng- 
lishman always fancies himself no end upon cattle and 
hosses, and won’t turn his back upon any man alive at 
knowin’ how to handle ’em. So when the parson heerd 
thit, it put him on his mettle at once. 

“Why, Fred, my boy,’ says he, ‘to hear you talk one 
would think I had never been on a farm in my life! If 
you think I can’t even drive a few bullocks, it’s high 
time for me to show you that I can!” 

“The young feller was mighty fond of a lark, and when 
he heard the old ’un talk so big he thonght it ’ud be a 
good joke to let him try it his own way, and give him a 
reg'lar good lesson. So it was settled that Mr. Westley 
should start with the bullocks fust thing next morning, 
ard that the nevvy should foller with the wagon as soon 
is he could git the things stowed. 

“Just at fust the bullocks went along all right, for 
‘hey hada’t found him out yet; but when they cleared 
the town, and got out on the open plain, ’twas another 
guess sort o’ job altogether. They’d been used to con- 
viet drivers, as swore at ’em fit to turn the air blue, and 
brought blood with every whack ; and when they found 
this quiet old gen’l’man behind ’em instead, who could 
nit bear to hit ’em with his big twelve-foot stockwhip, 
they begun to take it quite easy, some stoppin’ to graze, 
and one or two lyin’ down as if they never meant to get 
up again. The poor old parson shouted and cracked his 
whip, and made all the row he could, but *twas no more 
use nor whistlin’ psalms to a dead hoss. 

“Just then he heerd a loud laugh, and up cum Fred 
with the wagon, grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

“* Why, uncle, they'll all die of old age on the road at 
this rate. I thought you told me you were quite an old 
hand at this sort of thing !’ 

** «So I am, Frederick ; but somehow these Australian 
cattle seem to be quite a different kind from those I had 
in Engtand,’ 

“*T dare say they do,’ says Fred, grinning again. 
‘The fact is, uncle, you must just swear at them a bit. 
You'll never get ’em along without it !’ 

“*Oh, my dear boy! what are you thinking of? A 
clergyman of the Church of England swear! Utterly 
impossible !’ 

** Well, unele, all I can say is, that if you don't, you 
will scarcely get those bullocks home before Christmas !’ 
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***Oh, my dear Frederick! I couldn’t, really! Per. 
haps you wouldn’t mind—ahem—just doing it for me!’ 

‘* «Oh, fie, uncle ! you should never ask another man ta 
do what you don’t think right. yourself. Gee up, White 
Stockings !’ 

‘*And he cracked his whip, and away he went, leaving 
the parson looking "bout as happy as a rat in a trap. 

‘Then, at last, seein’ there was nothin’ else for it, the 
old man screwed up his courage, and quavered out a 
poor little bit of a oath, as wouldn’t ha’ scared a fly, lct 
alone a ’Stralian bullock. Most o’ the beasts took no 
heed at all, and one or two of the nearest turned round 
and stared him in the face, just as if they was a-laughin’ 
at him. 

‘* By jingo! that was the last straw, and no mistake ! 
The old gent got so savage at findin’ as he'd took this sin 
on his conscience all for nothin’, that he jist up whip and 
let "em have it as if he’d been thrashin’ corn. Sitch 
whacks, my eye! and with every whack cum a oath as 
broad and black asa fryin’-pan. Blest if I know where 
a ‘spectable old gent like him could ha’ learned sitch 
talk, unless it cum up o’ purpose for the ’casion, as they 
say things does sometimes. 

** Well, to see the way them bullocks woke up undcr 
that ’ere discipline was a sight! From walkin’ they got 
to trottin’, and from trottin’ to gallopin’ worse’n them 
possessed swine in Scripter. Arter ’em scampered tho 
old parson, crackin’ and whackin’ and yellin’ and ecus- 
sin’, like any madman out o’ Bedlam ; and what with the 
row he made, and the row the beasts made, you might 
ha”heerd the kick-up a clean mile away. 

**T don’t think any bullocks ever made sitch good 
time over that road afore, and if the old gent could only 
have kep’ it up he’d ha’ done the whole distance at one 
go. But that ’ere h’exercise was rayther too vi’lent for a 
quiet old parson on the wrong side o’ fifty, and it warn’t 
long afore he got so pumped that he couldn’t have spoke 
a word to save his life. 

‘* But jist as it seemed to be all Dicky-up-the-orchard 
with him, up starts an awful-lookin’ figure from behind 
the bushes—-a great black-avised Turk of a chap, with a 
face like the door-knocker of a jail, and a red shirt so 
ragged that it ’ud have flown away if the dirt hadn’t held 
it together. He holds out a great black hand to the poor 
old gen’l’man, and roars ont : 

‘“*Tip us yer fist, matey ! 
yer and welcome ; for I'll be 
chap swear like that afore !’ 

‘Well, sir, you may think that for a ’spectable old 
parson to hear a convict come hail-fellow-well-met with 
him, on the strength of his swearin’ harder’n anybody 
else, reg’lar finished him. He jist gave one groan, and 
down he sat as if ’twas all up with him now, just as Fred, 
havin’ stowed the wagon with a feller he knew, cum trot- 
tin’ back to see how his uncle was a-gittin’ on. 

‘It’s five years since all that happened, and the oli 
gent’s as good a stockman now as any of us, and a prime 
favorite with everybody that knows him. But to this 
day he always looks rayther ticklish whenever anybody 
begius about bullock-drivin’ and I don’t think he’ll hear 
the last o’ that ’ere job as long as he’s above ground.”’ 


I'll drive them beasts for 
if Lever heerd any 


Aw OrcuestrraL Birox.—The bfton was first used at 
the King’s Theatre by Chelard. He came to London at 
Monck Mason’s invitation, with a German company, in 
1832, and always conducted with a biton. Before that, 
the leader alone, with his violin bow, conducted the 
orchestra, 
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A MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE. 


By Frances L, CurRixz, 


Socrery in Orange was profoundly shocked when Mr. 
Harding met his death in a railroad disaster. He had 
started for New York in company with Mr. Sewell Ward, 
when death came suddenly and awfully upon him. They 
were in the Bergen Tunnel when ther train was tele- 
scoped by another, and many persons were injured and 
several were killed. Mr. Ward’s life was spared, but he 


He had been worth fifty thousand dollars when he 
entered the train en route for New York. Recently he 
had converted all of his property into money, and was 
taking it to the city for investment. When his dead 
body was brought home it was discovered that he had 
been robbed. Some one had taken advantage of the 
dar:ness, the confusion, the agony of the hour, and had 
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“ALTHOUGH THEY SPOKE IN UNDERTONES, AND GERALDINE COULD NOT SEE THEIk FACES THROUGH THE SHRUBBERY, SHB 
RECOGNIZED THEIR VOICES, AND DISTINCTLY HEARD WHAT THEY SAID. . 


suffered from a broken arm. The accident would have 
seemed serious enough at any time and in any place, but 
in that hideous tunnel, in almost impenetrable darkness, 
its horrors appeared intensified. 

Mr. Harding had been a promment man. He was an 
able electrician and a wise scientist, but he was as igno- 
rant as a child in all matters relating to business. At 
his decease had left his daughter penniless. 

Vol. XXV., No. 1—3. 
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carried away the dead man’s money. Who had perpe- 
trated this crime would probably remain a secret until 
the end of time. 

Mr. Harding had been ambitious to leave his daughter 
a large fortune. He had confided this desire to Mr. Sewell 
Ward, and that obliging gentleman had offered to give 
him some “ points ” to aid him in the accomplishment of 
this object. In his own enterprises Mr. Ward had been 
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very successful. He was only half as old as Mr. Hard- 
ing, but he was reputed to be very wealthy. He was a 
man of curious reserve, and had never told how bis 
People spoke of him vaguely as a 
‘‘ financier” or a ‘‘speculator.”” They had a conviction 
that he was “some sort of a broker,” and that some- 
where he transacted a vast of * sort of 


money was made. 


amount some 
business.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Harding was more willing 
to trust his daughter’s fortune to Mr. Ward because he 
suspected that the latter wished to marry her. Geraldin« 
was twenty-three years old and Mr. Ward was thirty- 
eight, but many girls would have overlooked this dis- 
crepancy in their ages. Sewell was not handsome. He 
was too pale, and his blue eyes protruded too much to 
allow him to pose as an Adonis; but he certainly was not 
ugly, and he had very gentlemanly manners. He was a 
man with a lithe, supple body, a clean-shaven face, light 
brown hair, and a full but not sensuous mouth. He was 
well-bred, well-read and shrewd. And he was rich—ip- 
exhaustibly rich. Many a girl would have considered 
herself very lucky if he had asked her to marry him. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered from his injury 
to go ont, he called to see Miss Harding and made her 
an offer of marriage. Contrary to his expectations, she 
refused him. 

Sewell Ward owned a place that he had named Vapor 
Park. ‘The house was oceupied by his brother’s widow, 
Mrs. Etelka Ward, and Sewell spent part of his time in 
it and part in Europe. Mrs. Ward and Miss Harding 
were cousins, and it was supposed that the former would 
invite her kinswoman to live with her. Mrs. Ward was 
said to be rich, was known to contribute largely to bene- 
volent enterprises, and was expected to do something 
handsome for her unfortunate relative. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, she did not offer Miss Harding a home. If 
she had done so that independent young lady would have 
promptly but courteously refused the offer. Mrs. Ward 
was greatly admired in the circle in which she moved. 
She had made a lifelong study of the amenities. She 
was thirty years old, and was known as a gracious hostess 
and a social success. Nevertheless, Geraldine Harding 
did not like her. 

Geraldine was a girl of decided opinions and womanly 
courage. She realized that she was alone in the world, 
without helping friends or means of support. She must 
work for her living, and she determined to accept the 
first honorable position that was offered her. Her father 
had taught her the use of the telegraph-key, and she 
found employment in a local telegraph office. 

Although Mrs. Ward had divested herself of all respon- 
sibility concerning her kinswoman’s welfare, she was 
shocked and incensed when she learned how Geraldine 
was employed. The widow had always regarded work- 
ingwomen with repugnance, and she was especially dis- 
gusted because Geraldine was doing her work where her 
old acquaintances could see her. There was a class of 
people in the town who would criticise Mrs. Ward for al- 
lowing her relative to work, and this criticism would be 
very distasteful to a woman who had enjoyed a reputa- 
tio. for benevolence. 

she went to see Geraldine, and begged her to leave the 
place. She would cheerfully have paid the girl’s pass- 
age to the North Pole if she could have been induced to 
start upon so extended a journey. Mrs. Ward urged her 
cousin to go out West, where, she said, there was less 
distinction made between the rich and poor than was 
made in sneh highly cultivated society as was found in 
New Jersey. 


| ‘*Great Heaven !"’she said; ‘‘have you no pride, no 
| spirit, no policy ? How can you remain here, where you 

have been a social success, and allow your old rivals to 
Why don't you go where the people 
are only half civilized ? Women are scarce out West, 
and you might be quite a belle! You might marry.” 

‘“*' Thank you for the advice,” Geraldine had answered, 
dryly, ‘‘but I prefer to remain whereI am. It may be 
unreasonable, but I have a prejudice against living in an 
uncivilized country and against marrying a barbarian !” 

She was deaf to all taunts and importunities. She dis- 
tinctly stated that she intended to use her own judgement 
in the management of her affairs. 

It would have been remarkable if Geraldine had lived 
to be twenty-three years’ old without experiencing ‘any 
romance. She was a spirited-looking girl, with warm, 
bright color, clear, gray eyes, thick, dark lashes and 
luxuriant hair. She had a well-rounded, pliant figure 
and walked uncommonly well. Sewell Ward was con- 
sidered a connoisseur of feminine beauty, and he thought 
her handsome enough to ornament any home in the 


see you humbled ? 


country. 
Before her father’s death she had been visited by a 
man named Victor Paxton. He was a lawyer, was but 
thirty years of age, but was a man of large interests 
and broad experience. He was well-built; had firm 
shoulders, a well-shaped head, a handsome profile and 
keen, dark eyes. There had been much in his manner 
and principles to win Geraldine’s admiration. He had 
appeared to her less conceited, yet more self-reliant, than 
other men. Like all strong men, he was gentle with 
women, and his sympathy had been very sweet to her. 
They had become confidential friends, and the gossips in 
the town had come to fancy that they were betrothed. 
As soon as it was known that she was penniless, it was 
prophesied that he would come to the rescue and marry 
her. He was rich enough to be wholly independent of 
his wife’s fortune, and it was supposed that he was 
quixotic enough not to care whether he married a poor 
girl or a rich one. The gossips were greatly shocked 
when they learned that his visits to Miss Harding had 
ceased, and they were unable to account for this sudden 
rupture. 
Geraldine, also, was unable to explain it. When she 
went to work for her living many of her prospero~s ac- 
quaintances shunned her, but she had not dreamed that 
Victor Paxton would desert her. Although they were 
not betrothed, she had loved this man and she must have 
suffered through his desertion. It must have shamed her 
to acknowledge to herself that her idol had been only 
clay— that he was no truer nor better than the fashionable 
nonentities who had erased her name from their calline- 
lists. The battle she fought with her love and pride 
was never witnessed by human eyes. She endured her 
life of work and loneliness without complaint. 

She and her cousin had not met for a year, when Mrs. 
Ward invited her to a ball at Vapor Park. 

It was not Geraldine’s habit to ascribe sinister motives 
to apparent acts of kindness, but she was suspicious of 
Mrs. Ward’s sudden civility. Geraldine knew how much 
duplicity and policy there were in her cousin's nature, 
and how unnatural to her would have been an act of dis- 
interested kindness. Geraldine told herself that Etelka 
had some selfish purpose for inviting her. 

For a single minute she wanted to accept the invita- 
tion. She knew that Vapor Park would be filled with 
her old acquaintances. In spite of her bravery she was 
tired of solitude, of the ceaseless ticking of the telegraph 

| instrument, and the dull monotony of her work a-day 
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life. She was young, and therefore her heart was hungry 
for- companionship. 

Victor Paxton’s home was in New York, but he fre- 
quently visited Vapor Park. If Geraldine went to this 
ball she would probably see him! Her heart beat 
wildly at the thought. Great Heaven, how hard it is for 
a woman’s love to die! But after a moment of reflection 
Geraldine told herself that she would not accept a favor 
from Etelka Ward, and that she had no desire to meet a 


man who had only been her friend while her prosperity | 


lasted, She refused to accept the invitation. 

She was at her table in the telegraph office on the 
morning before the ball was to be given, when she re- 
ceived a second note from Mrs. Ward, who wrote : 


“Tam really ill, and am unable to do my duty as a lrostess, 
Will you not come to my assistance ? You and I are alone ia the 
world, Geraldine, and ought to be willing to help each other.” 


Miss Harding read the letter more than once. 

** How persistent she is!’ she thought. ‘‘If she was 
really ill she would either send for one of her fashionable 
friends to help her, or would revoke the invitations. I 
wonder what she wants !” 

She did not answer the note at once. She was doubt- 
ful what answer she would make. She realized that now 
she could accord a favor by going to Vapor Park instead 
of incurring one. 

She was brought back from her cogitations to her pre- 
sent surroundings by the telegraph-sounder. A message 
from New York was flashed over the wires. It was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ John Allen,” and to a street with which she 
was not familiar. The message was a singular one, and 
excited her interest. It was her duty to send and receive 
messages, not to decipher them ; nevertheless, she tried 
all day to solve the meaning of this one ° 


“VP. will be at V. P. to-night: 
The tunnel,” 


Detain him until the trains 
are deserted, 


That was the message that puzz'ed her. 

“Did it mean that Victor Paxton would be at Vapor 
Park that night? If so, who was+John Allen, and why 
was he commissioned to detain Paxton until the trains 
were deserted ? The message was unsigned. Who was 
the sender, and what object had actueted him in sending 
it? Perhaps the girl answered these questions at last, 
for all the color suddenly left her face. 

It is certain that the last two words of the mysterious 
dispatch caused her more uneasiness than the rest. ‘‘ The 
How suggestive of ker father’s tragic death ! 
To her the tunnel was a place of horror, dark, noisome, 
terrible! The thought of the theft committted there 
upon her father’s dead body made her apprehensive lest 
the message portended another robbery in the self-same 
place. She knew that Paxton habitually carried large 
sums of money. She remembered of hearing her father 
urging him to desist from this habit. Were other persons 
aware of his want of caution, and did some thief intend 
to profit by this knowledge ? 

Geraldine resolved that she would question the mes- 
senger when he returned from delivering the dispatch, 
and, if possible, obtain from him a description of the 
person who received it. The messenger did not return, 
and it was not until after weeks had passed that she 
learned what had become of him. ‘John Allen” had 
given him money to leave the town.. Throughout the 
day Geraldine was neryous and imaginative, but before 
she went home she. sent a message to Mrs. Ward, pro- 
mising to be at Vapor Park at nine o'clock. 


”? 
‘unnel’’! 


A MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE. 


When Miss Harding reached Vapor Park she found the | ceived by hcr pretensions. 
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professed invalid looking remarkably healthy. Mrs. 
Ward was a woman of large physique, with snapping 
black eyes, a wide mouth and a retroussé nose. In spite 
of constant social dissipation she enjoyed exuberant 
health, and it was difficult for her to appear like an in- 
valid. However, she declined to dance, made her ex- 
cuses for not rising when she received her guests, and 
posed about upon easy-chairs and divans, where she was 
surrounded by numerous admirers. 

Out-of-doors, the snow was falling, and the Orange 


Hills looked cold, and bare and desolate. Everything 


| without was in sorry contrast with the warmth and 


beauty within. Vapor Park was glittering with a thou- 
sand twinkling lights, and the house was sweet with a 
wilderness of ferns and -flowers. 

In spite of her anxiety about the telegram, Geraldine 
felt the influence of her cheerful surroundings. She and 
Victor Paxton met, and she greeted him with studied 
calmness. They had been together but an instant, but in 
that little space of time she had realized that he was 
somewhat changed. He looked much older than when 
she had seen him last, and she could not help feeling 
that he had experienced some unhappiness. He had met 
her unsmilingly, but his eyes liad been questioning and 
kind. Was he curious to know how poverty was affect- 
ing her? She was very white and self-contained, but he 
saw—what every one in the room could not help seeing— 
that she was also very beautiful. Her manner was as 
regal, and her dress, though simple, was as faultless, as 
when she had been in “society” and had outrivaled 
Etelka Ward. 

She had hoped to see Mr. Paxton alone, and to tell 
him of the message. Ordinarily she would have reasoned 
that a telegraph-operator had no right to divulge the 
secrets intrusted to her office, but she belicved it was 
her duty to place Mr. Paxton upon his guard. The 
message had been significant of danger to him, and she 
considered it only humane to warn him. She was kept 
very busy in her 7é/e of temporary hostess and did not 
find the opportunity that she coveted. Sewell Ward, in 
his position of host, was almost constantly at her side, 
and Mrs. Ward had a monopoly of Paxton’s society. 

Mr. Paxton left Mrs. Ward, at length, and entered the 
conservatory. Geraldine resolved to follow him there. 
It would be-a safe retreat, she tlught, from the crowd 
in the drawing-room. The conservatory contained a 
little forest of palms and tall azaleas, and seemed a fitting 
place for quiet talk. But Geraldine could not leave the 
drawing-room at once. The guests were departing in 
quick succession, and she was obliged to ‘hear their 
adieus. When she at last escaped, Mr. Paxton had left 
the conservatory, and Mr. Ward and his sister-in-law had 
entered it. 

They had stopped a minute to speak in private to each 
other. Although they spoke in undertones, and Gerald- 
ine could not see their faces through the shrubbery, 
she recognized their voices, and distinctly heard what 
they said. 

‘*Why did you send for Miss Harding to-night ?” 
Sewell was asking. ‘‘ You are not ill and have needed no 


assistance. For a year you have avoided and neglected 
her. Have you experienced a change in your heart ?” 


‘‘Tam always considerate of your happiness, Sewell,” 
the widow answered, glibly. ‘‘I suspect that you have a 
preference for my unhappy cousin, so it was to please 
you that I invited her.” 

-He laughed ; not a pleasant langh, but a significant 
one. It seemed to tell her that he was not to be de- 
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‘* Don’t be nonsensical, Etelka,” he said, ‘‘ but tell the 
truth.” 

‘You are very insulting,” she told him. ‘‘ You seem to 
forget that you have no right to question my actions.” 

Geraldine had come to the conservatory to escape from 
these two persons, and was much astonished when she 
heard their voices. She was going back to the drawing- 
room as she had come, when something that Sewell said 
made her stop. Her hands and feet had turned sud- 
denly cold, and her limbs trembled. 

‘“*T think I have a right to question you,” he said, ‘‘so 
long as you use me to aid you in your object. You in- 
stalled Miss Harding in your place to-night because you 
want Paxton to believe that she is my betrothed. You 
want him to continue to believe the story you told him 
over a year ago. You are surprised because I know of 
that story, but I overheard it. You told him that Ger- 
aldine and I would be 
married when she had 
worn mourning for her 
father for a year. The 
year expired some time 
ago, and you thought he 
might need additional 
proof that she is to be 
the mistress of Vapor 
Park. You let him see 
her here in the capacity 
of hostess. It was a clever 
plan, and I have helped it 
to succeed. You and I 
are in the self-same boat. 
IT want to marry Gerald- 
ine, and you are in love 
with Paxton !” 

Geraldine did not have 
an opportunity to speak 
to Mr. Paxton. He and 
two or three other belat- 
ed guests said good-by to 
her at almost the same 
instant. She realized that 
he had been detained 
until he had little move 
time than he would need 
to catch the last train 
that would leave for New 
York that night. 

She had told Mrs. Ward 
that she must return to 
her lodgings that night, 
and she knew that the carriage was waiting for her at 
the door. She was afraid that Sewell would want to see 
her safely home, and she resolved to escape from him. 
She fled up-stairs, seized her wraps, and ran out of 
doors. Thank Heaven, neither Sewell nor her cousin 
had seen her! She was in the carriage, and had told 
the coachman to drive to the railway station. She was 
indifferent to the fact that the two men upon the box 
were astonished at her entreaties to be driven faster, and 
that they would doubtless tell the story of her eccen- 
tric behavior when they returned to Vapor Park. She 
had only one thought, one object—she must reach the 
station in time to warn Mr. Paxton of his danger. 

Her ball - book hung from her waist, and she wrote 
something between its covers while she rode along: 

**T have reason to think that a plan has been made to rob you 


to-night on the train. Be careful in the tunnel. 
** GERALDINE HARDING.” 


A MYSTERIOUS 


JAMES W. WALLACK, SR.— SEE PAGE 38. 
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When the station was reached she sent the footman to 
Mr. Paxton with the ball-book. She was profoundly 
thankful that she had been in time. When the footman 
returned, and she was being driven decorously toward 


her lodgings, she leaned her head against the side of the 


carriage and shed a few tears. Thanks to Sewell’s frank- 
ness, she had learned how the man she loved had been de- 
ceived by her unscrupulous cousin. She realized that 
she could not undeceive him by telling him that she was 
not engaged to Sewell Ward. If she were to voluntarily 
make such a statement Victor would be justified in be- 
lieving that she credited him with having unwarrantable 
interest in her affairs. She wondered if he would heed 
her warning. Would he take the train that night or re- 
main at a hotel until morning ? 

Mr. Paxton was greatly surprised when he received 
Miss Harding’s ball-book, and he read her hastily written 
words in mute astonish- 
ment. At first he was 
disposed to question the 
genuineness of her auto- 
graph, and he frowned 
darkly when the thought 
occurred to him that he 
was being made the vic- 
tim of a practical joke. 
The train had arrived, 
and there was no time to 
question the footman. 

Paxton did not think of 
avoiding danger by re- 
maining in Orange. He 
was inclined to be skep- 
tical about the reality of 
there being any danger. 
He knew that Geraldine 
was a sensible girl, and 
would not have sent him 
such a message unless 
she had good cause ; but 
he was still doubtful that 
she had sent it. He had 
seen her but a quarter of 
an hour before, and she 
had said nothing >bout 
train-robbers then. If 
she had been possessed 
of any information which 
she desired him to share 
she would have spoken 
to him, or, at least, would 
have commissioned Sewell Ward to tell him what he 
ought to know. 

The train had three coaches, but did not need them, 
for the passengers were very few. At Newark every one 
left the train excepting a young man, who appeared to 
have fallen asleep in the smoking-car, and a gray-bearded 
old man, who sat in the last of the three coaches. Pax- 
ton had walked through the train, and finally seated 
himself in the middle car. It was not a sociable party 
who traveled that night. A smoky lamp at each end of 
the car gave Paxton a view of the roof, but left him in 
comparative darkness. The conductor came through 
with a lantern and took his ticket. Then he was left 
alone again to his meditations. 

It was long after midnight, but he was very wide 
awake. Miss Harding’s message ought to have been 
enough to insure his wakefulness, but he could not have 


| slept even under more favorable circumstances. He was 
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thinking of the future mistress of Vapor Park ! 
thinking how Geraldine had looked that night while she 
helped Sewell receive his guests. He was thinking of the 
shadow of sorrow about her eyes, the sweet but unsmil- 
ing expression about her mouth. Was she happy ? Did 
she love the man she was going to marry ? He was cer- 
tain that she was too untainted by worldliness to consent 
to a marriage without giving her affection. 

Had her father’s tragic death, and the robbery by 
which she had suffered, made her habitually afraid of the 
tunnel ? He realized, as he asked himself the question, 
that the train was entering the dreaded place. 
of his conviction that Geraldine’s message was the result 
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He was | by Paxton’s questions, he said that he had robbed Mr. 


Harding. ‘‘It was he who first broke my arm,” he said. 
‘*He canght me with my hand in his pocket. If he had 
not been killed a minute later he would have exposed my 
Sewell had said that he would at once refund 
the money to Miss Harding if Paxton would only let him 


. ” 
crime. 


ro. 


go. ‘‘I meant to marry her,” the scoundrel asserted, 


‘‘and to give her the fifty thousand dollars for a wedding 
present !” 
Paxton had listened to these confessions with horror 


and without relenting. 


In spite | 


of a mistake, his hand closed upon his walking-stick, and | 


he was glad that it was a stout one. 

The noise in the tunnel was deafening. 
shrieked, the train thundered along, and the echoes in 
that dismal cavern were enough to drive a nervous person 
mad. Suddenly a terrific rush of damp air seemed to 
put out both of the lights simultaneously, and Paxton 
was struggling with two men, who, shielded by the noise 
and darkness, seemed to be endeavoring to take his life. 
Paxton was young and strong, and life was dear to him. 
He fought with courage and fury. He could see nothing, 
bat he knew that some of his blows had taken effect. He 
did not know that his face was covered with blood, that 
tlowed from a wound on his head. He knew that the 
‘ngine would go on shrieking until it emerged from the 


| asked if she would be able to see him. 
The engine | 


tunnel, and that it would be useless for him to shout for | 


help, as no one would hear him. One of the men was on 
the floor, dead or insensible, he could not tell which. 
He held the other by the throat. 


In spite of the man’s 


desperate struggle Paxton had strength enough left to | 


hold him until help arrived. 


The train was out of the tunnel when a brakeman dis- | 
covered that the lights of the middle coach were out. | 


He took up his lantern and went to find out what was 
the matter. The passenger who had pretended to be 
asleep in the forward car lay unconscious upon the floor. 
The man with the gray beard, who had occupied the 
last car, was being throttled by Paxton. As the brake- 
man’s light shone upon the two men Paxton released his 
prisoner, and the latter spoke. 


“IT see that you recognize me,” he said. ‘My arm 


has been broken again, or you might not have had the | 


pleasure of this recognition !” 


* . + + . Pe 


It was morning, and Victor Paxton was on his way to | 


see Miss Harding. He looked haggard and worn, and 
his mood was sadly unlike the sunny brightness that 
characterized the day. He had a story to tell Geraldine 
—a story that might spoil her life. He would have to 
tell her that Sewell Ward was a thief, and that he was in 
prison! Sewell had begged hard for his liberty. 
he realized that he was recognized in spite of his dis- 
guise, he had broken down and begged for mercy. He 
said that if Paxton would let him off without making any 
charge against him he would begin life over again and 
atone for past misdeeds. He confessed his whole plot to 
rob Paxton. His accomplice and he had entered the 
ear simultaneously, but at opposite platforms, and had 
dashed out the lights to prevent recognition. 
intended to beat him into insensibility, and rob him 
while the engine was shrieking through the tunnel. A 
moment after leaving the tunnel the engine always less- 
ened its speed, and at this point they meant to leap 
‘om the train, trusting the darkness to aid them in 
weir escape. 


Sewell Ward had admitted more. When pressed hard 


When | 


They had 


the charm of his person and manner. 


He did not find Miss Harding at the telegraph-office. 
The manager said he had received word that morning 
that she was ill. Paxton went to her boarding-place, and 
She came down 
into the parlor where he waited. She looked as if she 
had passed a sleepless night, but appeared relieved at 
seeing him. He did not tell her his story at once. He 
asked her first why she had sent her message to him. 
She told him of the telegram. Then he asked why she 
had not told Sewell Ward to deliver her warning, and 
her answer brought him a gleam of hope. 

**T would not trust him,” she said. 

Then he told her all that had happened. ‘John 
Allen,” he said, ‘‘was a name that Ward had assumed 
aud the telegram that had excited her suspicions was 
from the accomplice. I would to God that I could spare 
you all this knowledge,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘ but 
you must have heard the story soon. It will be in every 
newspaper and will be public scandal in a little while. 
I thought it only fair that you should hear it from me.” 

She answered him, impulsively : 

‘*And it has been a trial for you to tell me, because 
you think I am engaged to marry this man who has rob- 
bed me. Etelka Ward told you that I had promised to 
be his wife, but she told you a falsehood.” 

She had seized this opportunity to tell him the truta 
regarding her alleged betrothal. 

He-was on his feet instantly, and holding her hands, 
on hearing Geraldine’s words. 

“Thank God!” hé said, devoutly ; “thank God that 
I have not broken your heart! Can you forgive me for 
having Credited her story?” he asked, at length. ‘‘ Women 
are quick to read men’s hearts, and you must have felt 
that I loved you. Can you realize how wretched I have 
been in this long year of absence ? Can you be generous 
enough to forgive my mistakes and to accept my affec- 
tion? Do you love me, Geraldine ?” 

It was not such a speech as the heroes of romances 
are said to make, but it was eloquent with true feeling 
and expressive of a world of devotion. The girl's eyes 
were full of tears. 

**We have both been deceived,” she said. ‘‘I believed 
you were my friend only while my prosperity lasted. I 
know now that I was mistaken. And I know that I love 


you !” 


THE WALLACK FAMILY. 
By WALTER EpGar M‘Cann, 

Sprancer Barry, the contemporary and rival of Gar- 
rick, may be said to have originated the romantic school 
of acting. Interesting stories have come down to us of 
It was in Dublin 
that he made the profound impression which led to his 
engagement in London. Although he had not the versa- 
tility of Garrick, he was a far more captivating figure— 
tall, handsome, graceful, and possessed of a voice whose 
sweetness is describedl as something marvelous. Says a 
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writer : ‘‘ The gift of an enchanting voice is, and ever will 
be, an irresistible charm on the stage, and an actor able 
to modulate his voice and his cadences has an extraordi- 
nary advantage.” 

Barry’s wife, also, was a fine actress, as well as a 
woman of great beauty. Together they ma? a most 
attractive pair, and the young ladies of London and 
Dublin, a hundred years ago, were as enthusiastic, al- 
though, perhaps, more modest, in their demonstrations 
over the handsome Irishman as we have seen them in 
our day over Montague and Bellew. ‘There was,” we 
are told by one who witnessed Barry’s last performance, 
‘‘in Barry’s whole person such a noble air of command, 
such elegance of his action, such regularity and express: 
iveness of his features, in his voice such melody, strength 

nd tenderness, that the greatest Parliamentary orators 
used to study his acting for the charm of his stately 
grace and the secret of its pathos.” 

It was in heroic, picturesque and animated characters, 
such as Romeo, Jaffier, and Lord Townley, that he excelled, 
and he may be said to have founded that manner of act- 
ing which was developed and improved to such a remark- 
able degree by the Wallack family, and which on the 
English stage will always be associated with their name. 

The range of parts of this description, while to some 
extent limited, is yet so varied, that extraordinary gifts 
are required to impersonate them. A handsome pre- 
sence and expressive features, graceful action and a 
melodious voice are absolutely necessary. The _per- 
former of this school must understand something of 
ihe painter’s art—the secret of picturesque attitudes and 
striking poses. He must know how to dress—in certain 
lines of the Wallack characters, this is an art by itself-—and 
his gestuves should be noble and spirited, and formulated 
upon the Hogarthian principle of beauty. I have seen 
one of the Wallacks throw down a glove in a challenge, 
and it was a study in art how so small an act could be 
made so impressive. It was really the central incident of 
the scene, but the audience did not realize its import- 
ance until afterward, and an inferior performer would 
have overlooked it altogether. But Mr. Wallack, with in- 
teresting finesse, began to work toward the middle of the 
stage from the begiuning of the scene. Now, all at once, 
he is the most prominent figure. The dispute warms, 
and he is impatiently fidgeting with his glove ; quickly it 
is off, and, as his voice rises with tempestuous defiance, 
the glove suddenly describes an upward curve in the air 
and descends at the enemy’s foot. Wallack throws him- 
celf back, with folded arms, and awaits the consequences 
with the tranquillity of desperation. 

On the French stage Frederic Lemaitre and Charles 

Fechter are the idéal representatiyés of the romantic 
school. In the acting of the former there was great 
humor, vivacity and picturesqueness. Robert Micaire 
was a fascinating thief whom it*was impossible not to ad- 
mire—scarcely possible not to fall in love with. Fechter, 
in his latter years, had grown a little stout and coarse, but 
in his youth, he was an exceedingly fascinating performer. 
Ruy Blas, Don Caesar, Monte Cristo—all these were great 
parts with him. It is difficult to suggest heroic ideas in 
the costume of the present day: the dress or the frock 
coat, or the cutaway, and the derby or chimneypot hat ; 
and to realize the idea it is necessary to wear the feathers, 
slashed doublets, trunks and swords of the past ; but it 
is undeniable that Fechter made a great impression in 
characters like Armand Duval, of whom he was the 
original, He arose at times, we are told, to sublime 
heights and quite above the prosaic surroundings and 
atmosphere of the play. : 


There are certain families which seem almost to have 
originated in the theatre, and to lsve belonged to it for 
generations back, and whose members appear expressly 
born for the footlights. Some of them can be traced to 
the times of the Restoration. We find all of the name 
associated with the boards—grandparents, parents, sis- 
ters, brotbers, cousins—the children sometimes actually 
born behind the scenes, and nursed night after night 
during the progress of the play. Such were the Kem- 
bles, the Booths and the Keans. The Wallacks comprise 
one of these old theatrical families whose ancestors are in 
some sort associated with the footlights for a long dis- 
tance back, and who have even by marriage kept rigidly 
in the profession. 

Life in some of these player families is fantastic and 
interesting, and we get quaint glimpses of it in the 
accounts of old Roger Kemble and his wife and chil- 
dren. It was an English judge who said the world was 
divided into men, women and actors, and the last-named 
in many things seem truly to comprise a race apart. 
They exist in a microcosm of their own, and have ways, 
ideas and sympathies separated from those of ordinary 
experience. The babies ‘‘ go on,’ in some one’s arms, 
for parts before they are two months old—-the child in 
**Rolla” is a favorite character—and when they have 
grown a little older they are promoted to a speaking 
part, and take up the little Duke of-York in “ Richard 
III.” These sprites of the side-scenes, from their con- 
stant association with the older folks, travel and vicissi- 
tude, seem to have a preternatural sharpness over other 
childrex, and to become little men and women before 
their time. They are learned in costume and make-up, 
and have an eye for character. The rabbit’s-foot, the 
rouge-pot and the India-ink pencil are facile instruments 
in their hands; and committing to memory is an early 
experience—a task often undertaken before they can read 
or write. Playbooks are their primers, and history they 
learn by object-lessons from Shakespeare and the poets. 
Seven o'clock in the evening is the beginning of the day 
for them—the enchanted world of their life first stirs 
with the glow of the lamps in front of the orchestra and 
around the balconies and boxes ; the morning, rehearsal, 
déshabilé and apathy. 

The relinquishment by the Wallacks of the theatre in 
New York with which their namg has been for so many 
years associated closes a certain epoch in the theatrical 
world. Theirs is one of the last of the houses still main- 
taining a stock company, once the finest organization of 
the kind in this country. Here some of the most accom- 
plished actors have played —the Wallacks themselves, 
Davenport, Brougham, Gilbert, Blake, Jordan, Mary 
Taylor, Mary Gannon, Mrs. Vernon, Miss Henriques— 
what illustrious names in their field of art arise to the 
memory ! 

James W. Wallack, Sr., known in this country as the 
head of the family, was not really the first of the name in 
the dramatic profession. His father, William Wallack, 
was distinguished in London and the Provinces as a 
singer and comedian. He was particularly famous in 
nautical parts, and he gained great popularity in the old 
song, ‘‘Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,” which was 
written expressly for him. A peculiar order of talent is 
required for sailor impersonations, for patriotic reasons 
always a favorite line of characters with the British 
public. The stage tar, with his picturesque dress and 
his cutlass, with which he enters at critical moments, 
and his hornpipe, never fails to arouse the house, par- 
ticularly the gallery, to enthusiasm. It was the nautical 
drama which made the fame of Douglas Jerrold—tliose 
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quaint studies of life in seaport towns, perhaps a little 
romantically colored, but uot untrue to nature. William 
Wallack paved the way for the great T. P. Cooke, the 
original William in ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” and the hero 
of sundry other dainty marine panel viaws. The family 
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wonnection with the stage can be traced still further 
back. William Wallack’s mother was Elizabeth Field, 
an actress who played with Garrick. His wife was a 
daughter of the celebrated pantomimist Johannot, a 
woman of strong individuality and practical and supe- 
rior mind. 

There were a number of children — Mrs. Jones, an 
actress well known in New York in 1806; Mrs. Stanley, 
afterward Mrs. Hill; Mrs. Pineutt, of London, whose 
daughter is Mrs. Alfred Nigan, of that city ; Henry Wal- 
lack, and James W. Wallack, Sr. It will be seen that 
they were all attached to the stage, and in their day en- 
joyed distinction. Heredity of talent is, as a rule, com- 
paratively rare; but it is remarkable that there is not 
one in the long line of Wallacks who failed to achieve a 
eertain eminence. This can be said of not many other 
stage families. Even the gifted Kembles were obliged to 
acknowledge several failures. 

J. W. Wallack, Sr., made his first appearance on the 
stage in 1798, in a piratical melodrama of the sort then 
in fashion, entitled ‘‘ Black Beard.” Wallack had been 
intended for the navy—an idea doubtless suggested by 
his father’s success in nautical characters—and he even 
received an appointment as midshipman ; but the mys- 
terious fascination of the stage was already in his blood. 
fle made no secret of his determination to follow the 
family pursuit, a disappointment to his father, who had 
marked out a different career for him. The navy was 
then almost the chosen profession, and a lottery in which 
there were supposed to be the handsomest prizes. Act- 
ors seldom approve their children following their own 
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| avocation —one whose hardships and disappointments 
they know too well—and when a choice to the contrary 
is made, it often becomes a source of acute affliction. 

Wallack’s first appearance in London was as Laertes to 
the Hamlet of the eccentric tragedian Elliston, and the oc- 
casion was memorable as the opening night, aiter the re- 
building, of Drury Lane Theatre. It was in melodrama, 
however, that the young actor made his first decided im- 
pression, and little time elapsed before it was seen how 
far in this direction his powers might be developed. He 
became a great favorite with the audiences of the metro- 
polis, and was soon recognized as, in his particular walk, 
unrivaled. Press and public pronounced him the best 
melodramatic performer of the day. 

Melodrama is really a high form of art, and its capa- 
bilities have been shown in our time by Mr. Irving 
Peculiar gifts are required—a species of genius, almost. 
The actor must possess a large and vivid imagination—a 
feeling for the weird and grotesque, and for the fantastic 

He must understand how to in- 
press by the minutie of art. His acting must be full of 
suggestion, because the impression of his performance is 
to be made, not by points, as in tragedy, but as a whole ; 
so that the spectator will come away with a complete 
picture in his mind. It is not easy for one who has wit- 
nessed Irving's Matthias in ‘‘ The Bells ” for the first time 
to discriminate what was most striking in it. One leaves 
the theatre with a general feeling of having sat through 
something terrible. But when a study of the perform 
ance is made, it is found that every look, every gesture, 
every inflection of the voice, every turn of the lights, 
every bar of music has been studiously and cunningly 
devised to this end. 

Wallack was eminently fit to make a fine heroic actor. 
His countenance was handsome, intellectual and express- 
ive, his figure tall and stalwart, his attitudes graceful, 
his manner elegant and fascinating, and his voice rich 
and powerful. He appeared with brilliant success in 


side of common things. 
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such parts as Rolla, Rob Roy, Falconbridge, and above all, 
Massaroni, the brigand. In the last-named he was tle 
idol of the young ladies. He was thought particularly 
captivating when he sang the ballad ‘‘ Gentle Zitella,’ 
‘accompanying himself on the guitar. Great he was, 
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also, in Don Cesar de Bazin, and as Richard in Soane’s 
now-forgotten play, ‘‘The Innkeeper’s Daughter,” and he 
played the whole range of what are known as the seconds, 
such as Richmond, Iago, Cassio, Captain Absolute, Charles 
Surface, and the like. He was clever, too, in farce, Dick 
Dashall, in ‘‘ My Aunt,” being thought one of the most 
amusing things of the day. 

It was neatly said of Wallack that he was the first in 
his line, although his line was not the first. It is a little 


curious that, next to these romantic impersonations, he 


was almost equally good in quite a different line—the 
parts of the blunt, yet honest, farmers, sturdy squires, 
warm-hearted sailors and rough, kindly, plein old men. 
In these characters, where there was homeliness of ex- 
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faculty of discriminating these characters, and they were 
not, as we see them nowadays, all alike. He was hand- 
some, vivacious, accomplished and an excellent singer, 
and was the forerunner in the field of comedy afterward 
so brilliantly followed by the lamented Tyrone Power. 
About 1820, or a little later, Wallack came to the 
United States. This was then the goal of fortune to- 
ward which theatric eyes were set, as they are now. The 
Americans were known to be fond of the drama, and 
liberal in its support, and its exponents from the other 
side, if deserving, were invariably received with favor. 
Wallack’s fame had preceded him. There was no per- 
former of the day who followed precisely the same line 
of business, or, at all events, who filled it so perfectly. 


THE WALLACK PLOT AT GREENWOOD. 


pression and brusqueness of manner, alternated with 
feeling, he was unapproached by any other performer of 
the time. Martin Heywood, in ‘‘The Rent Day,” was one 
of his most famous rdles. Wallack, in his line of parts 
and manner of acting, was sometimes spoken ox a8 resem- 
bling Charles Kemble, and there was undoubtedly a cer- 
tain correspondence. Both were noted for grace and ele- 
gance, for vivacity, and for high intelligence, and if there 
was a superiority on the part of Kemble, it was in the 
extraordinary finish for which his impersonations were 
noted. 

Wallack married the daughter of the celebrated Irish 
comedian Johnstone —‘‘ Jack ’’ Johnstone, as he was popu- 
larly known—the original of the broths of boys from Con- 
naught, Tipperary and Cork, of whom we have had 
many, and perhaps a surfeit, since. 


But he had the | thoroughly educated in their profession — in singing, 


Upon his arrival and appearance in New York the Lon- 
don favorite was found to be all that his admirers had 
claimed for him. At this time he was eminently hand- 
some. His London nickname was ‘‘ Handsome Jim”— 
tall, distinguished and graceful. His elocution was so 
fine that Bishop Wainwright confessed that he had never 
heard anything to equal it, and applied to the actor for a 
course of lessons. Wallack, with modesty, declined 
what would have been a great privilege, and what in 
these days would have been considered an invaluable 
advertisement. 

Among his other accomplishments he was an excel- 
lent mimic, and it is said that his imitations of Kean, the 
Kembles, Liston and the other noted London favorites, 
were equal to those of Matthews. Actors were then so 
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dancing, 


story-telling, mimicry and other exercises—that 
a trained player was equipped to give an evening’s enter- 
tainment alone. This Wallack was capable of doing, 
and Matthews scarcely exceeded him, It 
the three most gifted monologue 
lish stage should have met 
similar accident. 


is curious that 
performers of the Eng- 
during their career, witha 
Samuel Foot broke his leg, and so did 
Wallack, in 1822, while traveling in the stage 
between New York and Philadelphia, was thrown from 
the vehicle, To an 
actor, especially one who filled Wallack’s peculiar line, 
an accident of this kind appeared little short of a calam- 


Matthews. 


and met with a similar misfortune. 


ity. Happily, the first forebodings were not realized. 
The limb was skillfully set, and in a short while was as 
serviceable as ever. 

In 1837 Wallack became manager of the National 


Theatre, at the corner of Leons-d and Church Streets, 
siew York, and from this point is dated the celebrity of 


the institutions associated with his name. He drew the 
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best available actors «bout him, and applied himself to | 


the giving of the finest performances. But the fst 
“‘Wallack’s Theatre” did not come into existence until 
September 8th, 1852, and the house was then situated at 
the corner of Broadway and Broome Street. Among the 
principal people in the company were Make, Brougham, 
Charles Walcot, Malvina Pray and Laura Keene. Tho 
season lasted to September 25th, 1861, when the ‘‘ Wal- 
lack’s,” at the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street, 
was opened with ‘‘The New President.” 
4th, 1882, the third ‘‘ Wallack’s ” 
corner of Broadway and Thirtieth Street. Always, from 
the beginning, the establishment had the same distine- 
tion—a reputation for the excellence of the acting and 
the lish character of the plays. 
tially comedy house, although melodrama has often 
formed +.:e attraction ; but all the Wallacks had a re- 
markable talent for this peculiar line of art. Strangers 
visiting New York, and seeking entertainment in the even- 
ing, were always sure of that of the highest class at Wal- 
Jack’s. 


On January 


It has been an essen- 


And as a school of acting the house was not, in 
point of fact, inferior tc the Comédie Frangaise. 
old plays were frequently given, so the old traditions 
were preserved. The Wallack treatment of one of the 
standard comedies was something to remember for a life- 
time. Charles Lamb would have enjoyed guch a per- 
formance, notwithstanding he thought the good actors 
had disappeared before the end of his own day. The 
great aim at the Wallack houses has always been to give 
absolute finish to the representations, and hence the un- 
tiring attention to the minor details. The old comedies 
are curious to read, but many of them, it must be con- 
fessed, difficult to sit out. Our more 
casily amused than we are at present, and had not been 
spoiled by sensations and strong dramatic effects. A few 
of the old plays can still be not only endured, but even 
relished — the of Mrs. Centlivre, 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. 
may find enjoyment, at rare intervals, even in Congreve, 
Farquhar, and the compositions of the lively Reynolds, 
who was so popular in his day. 


ancestors were 


works the Colmans, 


A spice of antiquarian taste 


But there is no more 
impressive comment on the change of public preference 
than, for instance, the utter obscurity into which the 
comedies of this writer, Reynolds, so run after in his 
own day, have fallen. His agreeabl full of 
spirit and interest, will preserve his memory. His plays 
drew great houses season after season for many years, 
and were thought to combine in them everything that 
was sparkling and vivacious, and on this account were 
condemned by the judicious as too closely bordering on 


memoirs, 


opened its doors at the | 


As the | 
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the regions of farce. YPerhaps the most bustling and 
merriest Dramatist."". During the 
lifetime of the late Edwin Adams I saw this piece. The 
five acts, thought by the play-going publie of George 
IV.’s day so overburdened with action, had been com- 
pressed into two, to quicken the movement. The dia- 
logue had been abbreviated and altered ‘‘ to give it vim 


of these was ** The 


and snap.”’ A good deal of ‘* business” had been intro- 
duced to help still further to make it go, and Mr. 
Adams’s acting was distinguished by intelligence and 
But the audience were bored, and although 
[had wrought myself into the anticipation of great en- 
joyment from the revival of the old piece, in a little 
while I found it undeniably dreary. 

When he 
and the tragedian Young, who was a singularly grave 
man, used to meet in the street in London, both stopped, 
each took off the other's hat and made a profound bow, 
replaced them, and solemnly went on, without exchang- 
ing a word. The amazement of the passers-by may be 
cone-ived. Wallack died in 1864. 

Henry Wallack, the brother of James W. Wallack, Sr., 
first became attached to the companies of the York and 
Hull -theatres, and made his appearance in America in 
1818-19, in Philadelphia and Baltimore. He acted ct the 
Anthony Street Theatre in New York in 1820-21 as Young 
Norvol in ‘* Douglas,” and as Waller . ‘* The Children in 
the Wood.” He was then about thirty years old. He re- 
presented such characters as Lucivs Junius Brutus, Rob 
Roy and Coriolanus. He never achieved the reputation of 
James, but was recognized as a leader in the profession. 
His talents were of an exceedingly versatile order, and he 
appeared to advantage in tragedy, comedy, melodrama, 
opera, farce and pantomime, his efforts often eclipsing 
those of the stars whom he supported. He was seen in 
such varied parts as Hamlet, Roderic Dhu, Dennis Bulgru- 
derry, Lingo, My Lord Duke's Servant in “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” Hotspur, Malvolio and Henry VIIT, Tn his 
later years he was particularly delightful as Squire Broad- 
lands in ‘*An Old English Gentleman,” Sir Peter Teazle 
and Sir Anthony Absolute. At the old Chatham Theatre, 
from 1824 to 1834, his powers were at their ripest, and he 
was recognized as one of the most delightful actors of the 
day. He afterward returned to London, where for some 
time he appeared to equal advantage ; but becoming the 
lessee of Covent Garden Theatre in 1843, he was unfortu- 
nate, and his attempt at management ended in bank- 
ruptey. He came back to this country again in 1847, 
and undertook the line of old men at the opening of the 
Broadway Theatre, but it was soon seen that age and in- 
firmity had done their work. His memory had become 
impaired, and he could not acquire new parts. He made 
his adieu to the New York public in Falstaff, October 
18th, 1858. 

The first wife of Henry Wallack, in face and person, was 
one of the loveliest women ever seen in New York. She 
was a vocalist, and also a dancer, but not of the school of 
the present day. She had learned her art of the English 
masters, and it was modest as well as in the highest de- 


Wallack had a kind of grotesque humor. 


gree artistic. According to her admirers, ‘‘ she floated 
upon the stage like a being from another sphere.” Her 
figure was perfect, her voice soft and musical. She 


lacked physical power for tragedy and sufficient flow of 
spirits for comedy ; but her quiet demeanor, childlike 
and artless manner adapted her to the impersonation of 
innocent rural maidens. Her life closed very unhappily 
in New Orleans, April 10th, 1836, at the early age of 
She was divorced from Henry Wallack. 
By her he had several children, to whom reference will 


thirty-seven. 


presently be made. 
a vocalist. 
Lester Wallack, a son of James W. Wallack, Sr., was 


liis second wife was a Miss Turpin, 


bora in 1820, and educated in London. He was intended 
for the army, and prepared himself to receive a commis- 
All preparations had been made for his departure 
for India, but, instead; he quietly stole off to Dublin, 
He dis- 
played the family talent and soon achieved popularity, 
and at twenty-four was acknowledged to be the hand- 
somest man of the day. Irish comedy parts and rat- 
tling, audacious gallantry were his favorite characters, 
In 1846 he ap- 
peared in London, and the following year came to 
America, where he opened at the old Broadway Theatre. 
For some family reason he adopted the stage-name of Mr. 
Lester. In the first company with which he was con- 
nected were, Henry Wallack, Fanny Wallack, George 
Barrett, the celebrated light comedian, and W. R. Blake. 

Of Lester Wallack’s talents nothing need be said. He 
is recognized as the finest genteel comedian of the day. 
His impersonations are noted for their elegance, bril- 
lianey and charm. He is seen to special advantage in 
parts in which it is necessary to display a graceful per- 
sonal appearance, spirit, manliness, animation and refine- 
ment. As Eiliolt Greyin his own play, “Rosedale,” he is 
thought to figure at his best. 

Lester Wallack’s early experiences were not free from 
the straggle and toil nearly always incidental to theatri- 
cal life. A gentleman well acquainted with him relates 
that often, in his youthful days, when receiving a small 
salary, and after playing two parts in Southampton in 
one evening, at the close he was required to study a new 
part while traveling in the coach, and to be at Win- 
chester for rehearsal the next morning. ‘‘ We have known 
him,” says his friend, ‘‘ for a considerable portion of his 
career to rise at four or five .in the morning and devote 
several hours, the only ones he could snatch, to study. 
Later in the day, four hours were given to rehearsal, a 
hasty dinner followed, and from six to eleven he was en- 
tertaining an audience at the theatre.” 

The following instance is given of Mr. Wallack’s cool- 
ness on the stage: Once, when playing Colonel White in 
the comedy of ‘‘ Home,” after being ordered from the 
house by his father, who does not recognize him, he heard 
voices in the audience crying, ‘‘ Look behind you!” 
He turned, and saw on the mantelpiece that a candle had 
burned down and ignited the paper around it. Some 
drapery was on the point of catching. Wallack drew the 
candlestick away and held it while the burning wax fell 
on his unprotected hand, all the time continuing to re- 
peat the lines of his part. When making his exit, he 
said : ‘* Well, the governor has turned me out of the 
house, for which I am exceedingly sorry; but I at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have saved the 
establishment from destruction by fire.” 

The American stage has not seen many more gifted 
actors and charming men than James W. Wallack, Jr., 
the son of Henry Wallack. He is best remembered by 
play-goers as Leon in ‘‘ The Iron Mask,” and as Fagin in 
“Oliver Twist.” He began his professional life at an 
extremely early age, appearing as Cora’s child in Phila- 
delphia in 1822. Afterward he was engaged as the prin- 
cipal performer at the Bowery Theatre in New York. 
Handsome in person, elegant in manner and gifted in- 
tellectually, he soon became distinguished. In 1851 he 
visited London, and played at the Haymarket as the 
snecessor of Macready, and for some time he was mana- 
ger of the Marylebone Theatre. Afterward he made a 


sion. 


where he made his appearance upon the stage. 


and in these his success was boundless. 
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tour of Australia. Returning to this country, he formed 
a connection with E. L. Davenport, and for some time 
they traveled together with great success. Mr. Wal- 
lack’s most notable performance in the latter part of his 
life was Henry Dunbar, in the drama taken from Miss 
Braddon’s story. He had wide versatility in his art, and 
was at home in both tragedy and comedy. 
life no man was more esteemed. 


In private 
He died of consulm p- 
tion a few vears ago, while traveling in Virginia. His 
wife was Miss Ann Daff Waring, a daughter of Mrs. 
W. R. Blake by her first husband, and of her talents an 
excellent critic says : ‘She had fine natural ability, great 
versatility, unflagging spirit and unconquerable good 
nature. She somewhat needed grace and refinement, 
and had too much five. With more strength of voice her 
skill as a musician would have raised her to the rank of a 
prima donna. In melodrama she was particularly fine. 
She was never beautiful, although tall and commanding 
in person. Her first husband was William Sefton. In 
1864 she was much admired at the Winter Garden as the 
Queen to Booth’s Haml-t. One of her finest part* was 
Hermione in ‘‘A Winter's Tale.” 

Julia Wallack, a sister of James W. Wallack, Jr., was 
a favorite in New York in musical characters during the 
seasons of 1839, 1840 and 1841. She became the wife 
of W. Hoskins. 

Fanny Wallack, another sister, was very successful at 
the old National Theatre between 1840 and 1847. She 
was graceful, spirited and pretty, and, like all the Wal- 
lacks, extremely picturesque in attitude and action. She 
made her last appearance in New York in 1852 as Judia in 
‘** Richelieu,” and died in Scotland in 1856, at the age of 
thirty-four. 

Such is, in brief, a history of this remarkable fumily, 
of whom Lester Wallack is the last representative on the 
stage. 


Tue battle of Hastings, which caused England to sub- 
mit to French rule for a time, further resulted in a com- 
plete change of the literature of the Germanic inhab- 
itants of the island. Anglo-Saxon literature had for a 
short time been brilliant under Alfred and St. Dunstan, 
but it began to decline. In looking carefully through, 
we can discover accents joyous but of a strange char- 
acter in the texts which represent it to-day. On the 
whole, this literature was sad—a cloud of melancholy en- 
veloped it—whereas the conquerors from Normandy, 
Bretagne and Anjou, and all the French provinces, were 
good-humored. They were happy, and they succeeded 
in everything. With them they brought gayety, wit, and 
the midday sun, combining the animation of the native 
of Gascony with the tenacity of the Norman. Great and 
loud talkers, masters of the country, they at first extin- 
guished the already dying literature of the vanquished, 
giving place to their own. Even in the laws and the re- 
ligion of France you cannot help seeing here and there 
the marks of its irrepressible high spirits. 


Tue first tea drank in Maine was made on Cutts’s Isl- 
and, Kittery, about 167 years ago, A daughter of Major 
Cutts was returning from school in Massachusetts with a 
daughter of Governor Vaughn. <A severe storm detained 
her at the Governor’s house at Portsmouth several days, 
and at the Governor’s table she was ficst offered tea. 
The young lady followed Mme. Vaughan’s example, and 
adding sugar and cream. carried it to her lips. She 
afterward purchased a pound of tea for a guinea, sent to 
Boston for cups and saucers, and thus introduced the 
| first tea and tea-set into Maine. 
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CRATER LAKE. 


CRATER LAKE, OREGON. 


AmonG the wonderful and startlingly picturesque fea- | points can a surefooted person descend the almost per- 
tures of nature found on the American Continent, Crater | pendicular cliffs which yawn above the waters. Looking 
Lake, situated in the southern portion of Oregon, near | across from the surrounding wall, the sky and cliffs are 
the boundary line of California, is justly entitled to hold | seen perfectly mirrored in the smooth and glassy sur- 
a very prominent place. Tourists who, during the past | face, over which the mountain breeze creates scarcely a 
ten years, have visited that most remarkable sheet of ripple ; and it is with difficulty that the eye can distin- 
water, bear cheerful testimony of its many features of | guish the line dividing the sheer, precipitous and awful 
wonder. walls from their reflected counterfeits. 


Crater Lake, by which cognomen the little body of | In circumference, Crater Lake is over twenty miles, 


= 
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water has heen known for some years, lies on the summit | the general outline uf the surface being almost an oval. 
of the Cascade Mountains, in the vicinity of Rogue River, | Let one conceive a voleano which is 20 miles in cireum- 
and about thirty miles distant (almost due north) from | ference at a height of 7,000 feet, then carry it up until its 
Lake Klamath. It has been variously known as “ Deep | apex is reached at fully 25,000 feet above the sea-level— 
Lake,” ‘Blue Lake,” and “‘ Lake Majesty”; but the more | more than twice the height of Mount Hood—and then add 
appropriate name it now bears will, no doubt, remain | to this a column of flame and smoke and lava shooting 
with it for ever. The walls which inclose the lake are | into the blue air above, and he will have an adequate 
from 7,500 feet to 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, | idea of the vast mountain, which has, by some mighty 
and from 1,000 to 2,000 above the surface of the water. | upheaval of nature, spread itself over many square miles 
Literally, the lake is shoreless, for only at one or two! in the form of pumice, ashes and voleanic scoria, and 
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mysterious lake. In the midst of the lake rises a per- 
fect but extinct voleano, about 600 feet high, its sides 
sparsely fringed with a stunted growth of hemlock. 


The lava-flow from this has made an island in the lake | 


about two miles in circumference. The cone has a dish- 


like depression in its apex, which forms its crater, where | 


through this small vent the monster gave its expiring 
throes. Burning lava flowed fiercely down its rugged and 
deeply scarred sides where now the dwarfed hemlock has 
gained a precarious foothold among the cinders, and 
seeks to cover its blackened barrenness with a mantle of 
vegetation. 

This island is very fittingly called ‘* Wizard Island.” 
In the top of this wild and most desolate spot is a de- 
pression or crater known as the ‘‘ Witches’ Caldron ” 
90 feet deep, and 475 feet in diameter. The base of this 
island is covered with very heavy, hard rocks, with sharp 
and unworn edges, over which scarcely a score of human 
feet have ever trod. Further up are deep beds of ashies, 
and light, spongy rocks and cinders. 

Directly north of “ Wizard Island ” is Llao Rock, a 
grand old sentinel, standing boldly out on the west side 
of the lake and reaching more than 2,000 feet vertically. 
From the top of this rock one can drop a stone and it will 
pass down and grow smaller and smaller, until one’s head 
begins to swim and grow dizzy, and you see the stone 
become a mere speck and then fade entirely from view. 
At length, at the distance of nearly half a mile below, it 
strikes the unruffled bosom of the lake, and plunges sul- 


lenly into the water, sinking for ever from sight in the | 


depths of a bottomless lake. 
Connected with Crater Lake are many mythical legends 
and traditions extant among the Indian tribes. 


pletely overcomes the ordinary Indian with fear as this 
remarkable body of water. 
power has been strong enough to induce the red men to 
approach within sight of the lake. For a paltry sum an 
Indian will engage to guide you thither, but, before 
reaching the mountain-top overlooking the waters he 
will suddenly leave you to proceed alone. To the untu- 
tored savage mind it is clothed with a deep, impenetrable 
vail of mystery, and their superstitious imagination pic- 
tures it as the abode of all manner of demons and un- 
Once ivhabited by the Great Spirit, 
it has now become the sheol of modern times, and it is con- 
sidered certain death for any savage to behold its fated 
waters. 

This lake has been sounded “to a depth of over 900 
feet and fouad bottomless, The water is very clear, 
fresh and soft, and a short distance from the shore is as 
blue as indigo could make it. On all sides small streams, 
almost withont number, pour down from the cliffs, and 
a portion of the year each rivulet becomes a rushing, 
foaming torrent, driving rocks and trees before it. There 


From time immemorial no 


shapely monsters. 


is no visible outlet, but a large number of extensive 
streams start suddenly from the mountains for miles 
around, not as puny brooks, gathering strength as they 
rush on to the sea, but fully developed rivers from the 
start. So very numerous and striking are the points of 
interest, that it is almost impossible to individualize. Its 
lonely, isolated situation and comparative inaccessibility 
render the lake a still greater object of interest and 
curiosity. 

From Allen Davey, one of the chiefs of the Klamath 
Indians, the following romantic account in reference to 
the first discovery of Crater Lake has been gleaned : 

A long time ago, before the white man appeared in that 


whose exhausted crater now lies in this deep, silent and | region, to vex and drive the proud natives out, a band of 


There is | 
probably no point of interest in America which so com- | 


Klamaths, while out hunting, came suddenly upon the 
lake, and were startled by its remarkable walls, and awed 
by its majestic proportions. With spirits trembling with 
fear, they silently approached and gazed upon its face. 
Something within told them that the Great Spirit dwelt 
there, and they dared not remain within such sacred 
precincts, but passed silently down the side of the mount- 
ain, and camped far away. By some unaccountable in- 
fluence, however, one Indian brave was induced to return. 

He went up to the very brink of the frightful, yawniny 
precipice and started his camp-fire. Here he laid dow 
to repose after his fatiguing travels; here he slept 
soundly until the sun was high in the heavens the follow 
ing morning. Then he arose and joined the other mem- 
bers of his tribe far down the mountain’s side. The next 
night he came back, built his camp-fire, and passed the 
hours till dawn in quiet, undisturbed repose. Each visit 
bore a charm which drew him back to the mysterious 
lake. Each night found him sleeping above the rocks ; 
each night strange, unearthly voices arose from the fath- 
omless waters, and weird noises filled the gloomy air. At 
length, after a great many moons, the Indian climbed 
down to the lake. It was a perilous feat, but he accon:- 
plished it in safety. Reaching the waters after great 
dangers, he bathed and spent the night by the rugged 
shore. 


Often the daring brave made the dangerous descent 


| and ascent, and he frequently saw wonderful animals, 


similar in all respects to the Klamath Indian, except that 
they seemed to exist entirely in the water. Suddenly he 
became hardier and stronger than any other Indian of the 
tribe, because of his strange visits to the mysterious 
waters. Other Indians then began to seek the life-in- 
spiring influence of the lake. Old warriors sent their 
sons to the waters for strength and courage, to meet the 
conflicts awaiting them in their life of dangers, perils ani 
hardships. e 
First they slept upon the rocks above, then ve: 
tured to the water's edge ; but, last of all, they plunged 
beneath the crystal flood and the coveted strength and 
vigor was theirs. On one occasion, the Indian who first 
visited Crater Lake killed a monster fish and was at once 
set upon by countless numbers of excited Llaos (for such 
they were called), which creatures carried him to the top 


| of the mighty cliffs, cut his throat with a stone knife, 


then tore his body into small pieces that were cast into 
the waters hundreds vi feet beueath. These fragments 
of flesh and bone were voraciously devoured by the unap 
peasable Llaos ; and this, it is claimed, shall be the hap 
less fate of every Klamath brave who, from that remo'e 


| day to this, dares to approach near enough to gaze upo' 


the waters of the lake. 

Until within the past ten years, Crater Lake has bee. 
very rarely visited by any human being. Little or no- 
thing definitely was known of this wonderful sheet of 
water, beyond the bare fact of its existence. Since its 
marvelous and majestic features have been made known 


| to the world, a good many tourists have visited its rugged 


shores. All who have visited the lake tell pretty much 
In its 


peculiar way, it is claimed to outrival either Yellowstone 


the same story concerning its natural wonders. 


| Park or Yosemite. 


The project of making Crater Lake and its environs a 
public park by the Government has been seriously api- 
tated for several years. However, the idea did not assume 
any very definite or tangible shape until early last year. 
The purpose is to set apart a portion of the public do- 
main, some thirty miles square, for a national park, this 


Sees 


IP, 


area to embrace Crater Lake, which latter feature will be For their long, long journey bless them, - 
the central point of attraction. With his gentle hand caress them, 


Into silver sandals press them. 
Then with tiny, tinkling feet 
Round about him I’d go dancing, 


Having this object in view, a geological survey of 
Crater Lake was made last Summer, by Captain C. E. 
Dutton, by order of the United States Government. Later, And into his eyes be glancing, 

a Bill was presented by Congressman Binger Hermann, While my heart danced with my fect 

of Oregon, and warmly advocated by both the Senators With my tiny, tinkling feet 

from the same State, providing for setting apart Crater lo his voice’s music sweet. 

Lake, and large tracts of land surrounding it, as a na- 

tional park. This Bill, for some reason (doubtless owing _Into a silken coach of ease, 

to the great pressure of other matters), failed to pass at With diamond wheels and shafts of ruby; 
. : | And these golden-dusted bees 

the last session of Congress. However, it will be called | Into four coursers, small but fleet: 

up again at the coming session, and a very strong effort | Reclining on my velvet seat, 


[ I could change this new red rose 


will be put forth to secure its early passage. The atten- | With silken reins my coursers guiding, 
tion of the Government has been specially directed to the Fast to some one I'd go riding, 
° ere . ey: ° ° | Over hill ¢ allev gliding 
advisability and desirability of creating a national park at | ver hill and valley gliding, 
. 7 ; In my silken coach of ease. 
and around Crater Lake, and the project seems to meet 
with very general approbation. Active steps will be taken Some one dear would see me coming, 
to carry out the purpose as soon as the measure becomes __ Fly to meet my coach and fonr, 
: meses d Part the fragrant crimson curtains 
: ry ni ‘a : From my pretty jeweled door, 
: Captain C. E. Dutton, who made the geological survey, Drop the steps of emerald gladly — 
speaks thus of Crater Lake: ‘‘ The beauty and majesty For some one—he loves me madly 
' of the scenery are indescribable. The water of Lake Bid my flying coursers stand, 
. : 4 * ee Savi ‘ Sion ae 
f ‘Tahoe, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, may equal it in | ‘ia ame = a _ . my hand, 
. . aa . 4zucdy hose, alight and tarry, 
richness of color, but it cannot surpass it. It is a far Regie! ome yes ad ate : 
t a For my heart with yours must marry. 
, deeper and richer color than the blue of the sky above, Then together we'll go riding, 
in the clearest day.” Smoothly over iife’s road gliding, 
Professor Joseph Le Conte, professor of the University In your fairy coach and four.” 
t Yn13 ont . An j ifie visi , 
; of California, who recently made a scientific visit to the It I could change this water-lily 
} lake, adds his testimony in the following language : ‘‘ My | Into a tiny, fairy craft, 
recollection of its grand cliffs, its pure, blue waters, its | With oars of pearl and prow of opal, 
magnificent groves of spruce and hemlock, and its glo- | ‘ peg deep from fore to aft 
e ° : . ee ith ¢ re ¢ “Agri owers 
rious camping-grounds, are still vividly present to my Vith all pure and fragrant flowers, 
j 7 J ri Canopied by rosy hours, 
? memory. ; ; ; | And with gems of poesie 
‘ According to official soundings by the United States | Sparkling on my brow. Ah me! 
Geological Survey, made in July, 1886, Crater Lake was | Straight to some one I’d go floating 
; found to be 1,996 feet deep. To this should be added a ~— iy = bay go floating 
. : “ae ( i » Vv e ser 
slight stretch of wire, giving an actual depth of over 2,000 pe ORE NEPA See Ben. 
feet. The surface of the water is 6,251 feet above sea- Some one dear would see me coming, 
level. Wizard Island is 835 feet high. Llao Rock rises | Some one dear would waiting be, 
1 perpendicularly from the water 2,010 feet. Heliotrope oe my rage with ee signals, 
Wid ° ow . ee J r it fast and say ‘: 
' Station is 1,965 feet above the lake ; Shag, 2,115 feet ; and M crimes ate the < tape yf ae 
. soe ing ‘eSS LUy, land anc arry, 
° - Dutton Cliff, 2,109 feet. These constitute some of the For, my soul with yours must marry. 
; highest points in the walls of the lake. Mount Scott, Then within your fairy craft, 4 
; close at hand, is 9,117 feet above sea-level. The lake Wheresoe'er the breeze, may waft, 
p ranges N. E. and 8. W. and is 6 by 7 miles in extent. poten ge on will go floating, 
: Lake Baikal (in Siberia) is 54 by 397 miles in extent, and is “peniciegh 6 3 sar yen . 
. , d : 3 . cs ‘ rer Loves nined sea, 
/ 4.080 feet deep. Altitude 1,360 feet. Caspian Sea, 50 by 600 
is miles, 3,600 feet deep and 85 feet below sea - level. If I could put my great warm heart 
% The Dead Sea is 10 by 45 miles, 1,308 feet deep and 1,272 Endo. you mooking-bivd’s amall brenst, 
. feet below the se : Straight to some one I'd go flying 
Te whee : ; Lee e : = - Over all the world go flying 
) Lake Tahoe is 12 by 20 miles, 1,645 feet deep and 6,250 North and South and East and West, 
feet above-sea-level. Lake Superior is 100 by 350 miles, Till I found whom I love best. 
and 978 feet deep. Altitude 627 feet. J. M. B. Then on his bosom singing, singing 
What my heart is always singing 
Oc —— = * Love me, love me,” I would rest 
of From my long and weary quest. 
IF. 
ts , ak ¥ But the boots of seven miles 
I By * Peak Rivers, | Stand within the Giant's hall, 
vd Ir I could change these “lady slipper- And these dainty lady slippers 
‘h Into boots of seven miles, Ne’er will grow so large and tall; 
ts I would slip my wee feet in them, And the mocking-bird flies, singing-- 
- And with laughter, and with smiles, To her own love, sweetly singing 
: Straight to some one I'd go walking; And of all Queen Summer’s Court 
Soon with some one I'd be talking, None will lend me coach or boat, 
a Though his home is many miles, Wherein I may ride or float, 
vi- That will take me to my lover, 
18 Some one dear would see me coming, To my distant ideal lover. 
Some one dear would run to meet, But I wait, for it may be 
ir. 


They to him will kinder be, 
Aud then my love will come to mo. 


Some one dear would slip, while laughing, 
Giant boots from off my feet; 


DEUCIDING A DISPUTED QUESTION. 


Tne Rarnnow-rree. — A correspondent of the Baltimore | diameter at the trunk, was thoroughly saturated, as was 
Sun relates a well-authenticated story of a ‘‘rainbow- | also the bed of decaying leaves and the ground under- 
tree,” first seen by Captain Kirby, on the steamer Joppa, neath it. He noticed, also, that the ground at the spot 
while squirrel-hunting, not far from Cambridge, Mary- | where the tree stood was higher than anywhere around 


VECIDING A DISPUTED QUESTION. 


land. When he came under this particular tree—a small | it, and that elsewhere the leaves were dry, no rain having 
gum-tree—rain seemed to be falling, and on close exam- | fallen in the neighborhood for a month. Leaving the 
ination he perceived that the tiny streams of water were | tree a short distance, so as to place it between himself 
exuding from the branches and twigs. The tree, which | and the sun, the sun’s rays reflected a beautiful rainbow 
‘was entirely bare of leaves, and about ten inches in | through the mist. 


A FEMININE VIPER. 


“‘& WOMAN WAS LYING ON THE EARTH AT HIS FEET. HE STOOPED 
HER EYES WERE FIXED AND GLAZED ; HER LIPS, BLACK AND 
SWOLLEN, WERE OPENED IN THE LAST AGONY.” 


A FEMININE VIPER. 


Wuen Basil Lovel was twenty, his passion was botany. 
He wandered about ancient forests, as ardent as a knight 
of romance, although his quest was no beauty in distress, 
nor mighty giant to lay low, but only to discover some 
fair flower sleeping in its shady nook, or to drag some 
cruel, poisonous weed from its lair. One Summer he 
had turned his steps far to the south of France, where 
the country was most interesting, botanically speaking, 
and during one of his long and solitary excursions he 
met with the adventure I am about to relate. 


The day was burning hot, and he had wandered far | 


into the depths of the forest, forgetful, in the rich har 
vest of choicest plants with which his quest had been 
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crowned, the directions the people at the inn 
had given him; and the consequence was that, 
on reaching the heart of the woods, where in- 
numerable avenues branched off in every direc- 
tion, he was uncertain which road to take. Not 
a living soul was visible; no bird nor animal 
disturbed the profound silence of the spot, 
where a curious pyramid, squat and broad, 
marked the central point from which the lonely 
avenues radiated. As Basil sat himself down on 
the lower steps of the pile he forgot alike fatigue, 
hunger or thirst, in that sweet and delicious day- 
dream that charmed and soothed his senses with 
a soft languor. 

How long he had been thus dreaming le did 
not know, when he heard, in a thicket close by, 
a plaintive and not unmelodious whistle. As he started 
to listen it ceased. Presently it was repeated, accum- 
panied by a slight rustle and wave in the long grass 
_near him. But he could see no creature. The whistle 

sounded again, this time at some distance. Then it 

ceased, and he heard it no more. 

He was now thoroughly aroused and startled to find 
that the day was wellnigh spent, and that the sky, 
hitherto so cloudless, was overcast, as if a storm was not 
far distant ; so taking his staff in hand, he struck into 
one of the numerous avenues, quickening his pace to get 

| out of the forest before nightfall. 
| The path in which he found himself was a narrow, 
| winding one, which delved down into a little valley. 


| Here he perceived a cluster of cottages, where lights 
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were already twinkling. 


Into the first of these houses | while Nicole and I can make ourselves comfortable be- 


he entered. The door was open, and he was spared the | fore the fire here.” 


trouble of knocking, as he bade its only occupant, an 
elderly and stupid-looking peasant, a good-evening, ask- 
ing leave to enter and rest, which request was granted 
with alacrity, the man adding : 

‘Perhaps monsieur would like a drink of milk ?’ 

Basil thankfully accepted, and his host, without get- 
ting up from the fireplace, where he was brewing some- 
thing in an iron pot, raised his voice, saying : 

“Margot, bring the young monsieur some milk.” 


The door of an inner room opened, and Margot ap- | 
peared with a brass candlestick, in which a tallow candle 


flared. As she entered, Basil was struck with her ap- 
pearance, so great a contrast did it present to the rough, 
coarse, good-hnmored exterior of her common peasant 
husband. She was tall, supple and lithe-limbed, wearing 
a close petticoat and jacket, which set off her slender 
proportions, and left her feet and ankles bare. They 
were remarkably small and well made, as were her hands. 
Her neck, too, was long and slender and flexible, sup- 
porting a head remarkably small, but flat and illy shaped. 
Her face, very narrow, with thin, clear-cut features, was 
sallow almost to swarthiness, and her small, rather glit- 
tering black eyes seemed to chill her visitor to the very 
marrow of his bones. She wore no cap on her black 
hair, aud though by no means ugly, Basil found her a 
most repelling-looking person. 

‘* Milk !” she answered, in a soft, hissing voice, that 
reminded the young man strangely of the mysterious 
whistle he had heard in the forest—‘‘ milk! Yes, mon- 
sieur, certainly. And would monsieur like some bread 
with it ?” 

Basil thanked her as she reached down a tin can from 
the shelf and filled a coarse bowl with rich-looking milk, 
adding a loaf of black bread to the repast. All her move- 
ments were lithe, quick and graceful, yet the young man 
could barely repress an instinctive horror of the woman 
as he drank the milk and praised her cow. She smiled, 
her smile making her more repelling-looking, and said : 

‘‘But, monsieur, we have no cow. We are too poor 
for that.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the husband. “I tramp a 
good league for that milk, rain or shine, hot or cold, 
every day.” 

“‘Then you are very fond of milk ?” 

“We never drink any,” sl»: replied, smiling, again. 
“We cannot afford it.” 

As Basil.did not think it polite to question his hostess 
as to what she did with the contents of the large tin can 
—since she could not afford to drink it—he ate and drank 
in silence. Before he had finished his meal the storm 
broke over them, and the hope of Jeaving the cottage and 
reaching his home that night became slender. A flash of 
lightning filled the room, a loud thunder-peal followed 
with a fierce dash of rain. As the man crossed himself 
piously Margot coolly went and shut the door. 

The storm bid fair to be as long as it was terrible. The 
thunder rolled and muttered, and the rain poured and 
beat down mercilessly. Margot and her husband each 
sat down to a plateful of soup, while their unwilling 
guest paced the floor in vexation—a vexation he could 
not fathom, unless the restless eyes of Margot were at 
the bottom of it. In vain he tried to avoid them, they 
followed, or seemed to follow, him, everywhere. The 
storm increased instead of lessening, and Margot pres- 
ently said, with much civility: 

‘‘ Monsieur had better spend the night here. We have 
® very good bed, which is at monsieur’s disposition, 


\ 
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‘*Thank yon,” said Basil. 
push on.” 

‘*Monsieur could scarcely find his way in the storm 
aud darkness to-night,” she replied, ‘‘even if he were 
of the country. His inn, that he mentions, is a good two 


“T think I must try to 


| leagues across the forest, and the men about here are too 


great poltroons to undertake to show monsieur the way 
in a storm like this.” 

This latter remark was accompanied by a quick, scorn- 
ful glance at her husband, who sullenly shifted in his 
seat, muttering something about not being afraid, but 
who, nevertheless, did not volunteer to be Basil’s guide. 

There was, therefore, no alternative, and despite the 
repugnance the young man felt at accepting, he did ac- 
cept. As Margot rose to prepare the bed for him it was 
a relief to know that he would soon be out of her sight, 
nor did he linger long when she emerged from the inner 
room, announcing that everything was ready, but, bid- 
ding his hostess a hearty good-night, entered his apart- 
ment and bolted the door. 

The room was small and clean, and the bed justified 
Margot’s eulogium, for it was both fresh and soft, and 
Basil, who was young and tired, despite his uneasiness, 
soon fell fast asleep. 

But his slumbers were destined to be disturbed by 
most fearful dreams, in which he was ever struggling with 
Margot, who, with her supple, lithe arms, strong and 
flexible as steel, would embrace him, smiling and tight- 
ening her hold until, shrieking for mercy, he would 
awake, trembling in every limb, his teeth chattering with 
fear, but to fall asleep again and dream the same fearful 
dream over in endless succession. 

The dreadful monotony of the vision wearied the 
dreamer as much as the struggle itself, and as the gray- 
ness of the early dawn stole in through the little window, 
he was glad enough to rouse himself by sitting up to 
look about him. Even at that early hour he recognized 
Margot’s tall form hurrying off toward the forest, and as 
it was lost in the thick, white mist that vailed everything, 
his eyes strayed back to the room in which he had passed 
so uncomfortable a night. The whitewashed walls were 
bare and cold, no devotional prints breaking their dull 
sameness. Nothing betrayed the presence of woman in 
the comfortless apartment. No pincushion graced the 
chest of drawers, no bit of looking- glass, no pot of 
flowers, or rush - bottomed chair with work-table near. 
But something caught Basil’s eye at the foot of the bed, 
instantly fixing his attention and petrifying him with 
horror. Strung on slender reeds, like herrings, and 
forming festoons on the wall, were rows upon rows of 
black vipers. 

The young man had an instinctive horror of snakes, 
and a profuse perspiration broke out all over him as he 
sprang from the bed and hurried on his clothes, and 
searcely stopping to unbolt the door, he entered the 
kitchen in a towering passion. 

‘*‘How dare you make me sleep in a room full of 
snakes ?” he asked of his host, who was already up, and 
busy over the iron pot. 

‘*But, monsieur, they are all dead,” said the man, 
apologetically, at the same time dropping the young 
man’s tin box he had been examining. 

‘‘Of course they are all dead; a nice thing if they 
were all alive and squirming!” said Basil, exasperated. 

‘If they were alive they would bite monsieur, but as 
they are, they are harmless, and fetch ten sous a piece.” 

The incorrigible stupidity of his host caused Basil to 
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cease arguing, and he began to understand the facts of 
the case. These people killed vipers to get the Govern- 
ment reward. 

‘“Your trade is a dangerous one, my man,” he said, 
more calmly. ‘* Huve a care for yourself.” 

‘T do not kill them, monsieur ; it is Margot who has 
the secret,” the peasant replied, in an injured voice. ‘‘I 
have prayed and begged for it again and again, but she 
will not impart it tome. She says ’—he paused, lower- 
ing his voice and glancing uneasily about —‘ that if two 
knew it it would cause her death. Now you see, mon- 
sieur, that it is hard on me, because if she were to die 
suddenly I should be left destitute.” 


“Then cannot you form any guess as to how she does | 


it?” Basil asked. 
‘*No, monsieur. I only know she takes milk out with 

her, and I have heard her whistle, and once I caught her 

making a kind of tisane ; and”’— going up to Basil, he whis- 


pered —‘‘if monsieur will believe it, she was putting large 


handfuls of the very herb monsieur has got in his tin box | 


into her boiling-pot.” 

The man pointed to the box, from which Basil ex- 
tracted a plant, saying : 

“This is the——” 

He had no time to finish the sentence. A hand snatched 
the herbs from his, and Margot thrust her face, livid with 
passion, between the two men. 

‘Devil! thief! monster !” she shrieked. ‘‘ Would you 
murder me ?” : 

Her husband, whom she addressed, slunk away like a 
whipped hound. Her anger was as brief as it was vio- 
lent, for, giving him a look of contempt, she turned to 
the young man, and smiling, asked if he had slept well, 
and proposed giving him a cup of milk for breakfast. 

But Basil could not have much milk in Margot’s house 
now without its tasting ‘‘ viperish,”’ so declining the cour- 
tesy with brief thanks, he paid his bill, and securing his 
host as guide to put him on his homeward road, he left 
the cottage. 

The peasant evidently wished to get away from his 
wife, whose eyes followed him with a particularly evil 
expression ; but once out of sight of the cottage, he 
took heart of grace, and began to converse eagerly with 
Basil. 

‘You see, monsieur,” he said, apologetically, ‘‘ Margot 
is a good girl in the main ; a little quick, but a good girl, 
for all that. She was a wonderful match for me. The 
secret has been in her family for a hundred years or 
more, handed down from father to son, or daughter, as 
the case might be, and all these girls have been sought 
far and wide, and have made any match they chose ; and 
‘I, you see, monsieur, had not a sou.” 

‘‘How came she to marry you ?” Basil asked. 

The man smiled sheepishly as he replied : 

‘*She was fond of me, and chose me out from a score 
of suitors.” 

“But why will she not tell you the secret ? You could 
then hunt the vipers in company, and catch double the 
number,” 

Margot’s husband looked ill-used. 

**She will not tell, do what I will to urge her. She 
says if it is known to more than one person at a time the 
Vipers will sting her and kill her. Now monsieur will 
allow that this is only an idea, but an idea that possesses 
her like a devil. Did not monsieur hear her call me a 
devil, a monster, and ask if I wished to murder her, all 
because I had a bit of the herb in my hand? But,” he 
added, nodding shrewdly, ‘‘I know where it grows, and 


_A will make a tisane of it when she is out—and try it, too. 
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Monsieur will allow it is a hard case. Margot had the 
secret from her mother on her deathbed ; but suppose 
Margot herself dies suddenly ? In that case she cannot 


impart it to me, and then, there I am.” 


‘So she has promised to tell the secret to you on her 
deathbed ?” 

‘* Why, assuredly, monsieur ; else I would not have 
married her,” 

‘Perhaps, after all, there is no secret,” said Basil, 


| skeptically. 


‘* Pardon me, monsieur, but there is. Margot never 
meddled with vipers till her mother died, though sie 
always had a pet snake or two about her. You see, she 
liked them, and used to coil them about her body in hot 
weather to keep her cool. When she was a gay young 
girl she had a snake that went everywhere with her, and 
terrified the other young girls. She was very fond of it, 
but she killed it one day when it did something to 
offend her.” 

‘Did she ever make a pet of a viper ?” 

‘*No, she is afraid of vipers ; but despite her fear she 
sometimes kills ten a day, and ”’— lowering his voice con- 
fidentially—‘‘ they are worth ten sous a piece now. Ah, 
it is a good trade, and it is hard that she won’t tell me 
the secret !” 

The young man comforted his guide by a frane slipped 
into his hand at pa ting—for they had now reached his 
inn—where he ordered breakfast, and was soon occupied 
in discussing it. 

Yet he could not get the woman and her horrible trade 
out of his mind. Her serpentine grace, her flat head and 
evil eyes, with deadly look, were now explained to him. 
She was a feminine viper, and he had no doubt that be- 
tween herself and her victims there existed an affinity 
which made them go to their perdition with a kind of 
pleasure. She imitated its call, and it came as though 
one of its kind whistled ; she fed it to repletion, and 
when stupefied and torpid, she coolly killed it, stringing 
it on a reed, and carning ten sous for it. Yet this crea- 
ture, that seemed so apart from the rest of her sex, could 
bestow love on her lumpish brute of a husband, who 
only sought to surprise her secret, and who only contem- 
plated the possibility of .her death as a pecuniary loss. 

Basil’s thoughts were interrupted by the buxom hostess 
of the inn coming in to see if he required anything. 

‘*My husband and I were quite anxious about mon- 
sieur during the storm of last night,” she said. 

‘‘T saved myself from a wetting just in time,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘by taking refuge with Nicole and Margot 
Dupré, who kindly kept me all night.” ‘ 

‘Ah, just Heavens !” said the hostess, turning her eyes 
up ; ‘‘I would not have slept at Margot’s, no, not if the 
wolves in the forest were waiting to devour me. Does 
not monsieur know that she is a witch, who talks to 
vipers and teaches them to dance around her so that she 
can kill them, and sell them for ten sous a piece? Ugh! 
It is well known in the country,” she continued, ‘ that 
Margot uses witcheraft. She takes a drink of a certain 
kind of tisane known only to herself, and which makes 
the vipers dance and follow her when she whistles. But 
you see, monsieur, the drink makes her sallow, and 
Margot is never in good health. It will all end in 
some evil. Margot went mad after Nicole Dupré, and 
foreed him to marry her, though she might have 
made a much better match in my own cousin. But 
it’s all wrong, and Nicole will have no peace till he has 
found out the secret, and when he has discovered it, the 
vipers will set upon Margot and sting her to death.” 
Crude aud ignorant as this superstition was, Basil 
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could not dismiss its objects from his miud, and so great 
was the attraction, that a week or two subsequently, 
when he was strayivg in the forest as usual, he took a 
sudden resolve to turn his steps once again toward the 
Dupré cottage. 
the central pyramid from whence the numerous avenues 
radiated into their lonely alleys. 

It was a glorious day, ‘and the young man felt exultant 
and happy. Therfirst path he took ere long led Lim into 
one of the main avenucs and showed him the pyramid he 
sought at some distance, glittering in the rays of the 
afternoon sun. He walked fast, and soon reached it, but 
ere he started on his next expedition he sat down on the 
ste)s and rested, drinking in the beauty of the slanting rays 


of golden sunlight that bathed the long avenues before | 


him in glorious sheen, sweeping along the green earth, 
up the old trunks of the trees, and reaching their top- 
most boughs in rosiest hues. 
watch and rose. He turned round the pyramid for the 
avenue he sought, then stood petrified. A woman was 
lying on the earth at his feet! 

Asleep ? 
her lips, black and swollen, were opened in the last 
agony. Her face was livid. Here was Margot, the viper- 
killer, dead. On her swollen hand the mark of the fatal 
sting was still visible. At her side the milk-can trailed, 
empty, save for a few drops. How had it all happened ? 
Had her enemy surprised her ? Had she been stung sud- 
denly, at a distance from the pyramid, where she had 
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Tuer Canadians, loving their fine, bracing Winter time, | 


have made it the season for mirth and jollity, laying upon 
its icy lap the pick and choice of their national sports, 


and leaving the other divisions of the year more or less | 


unprovided for. Still, in the very midst of, and yet 
apart from, the host of exotic recreutions that find a 
Summer home in the Dominion, there is one that stands 
forth prominently, proud in the consciousness of native 
individuality. This is lacrosse, the national game, par 


ex ellence, of Canada, the oldest of all North American | 


pastimes, a reminiscence of the bygone days of savagery, 
when the smoke from the stockaded wigwam village 
curled up among the branches of trees that have long 
since given place to populous cities and thriving farms. 

The antiquity of lacrosse is beyond question. It must 
have been known to the American aborigines long an- 
terior to that momentous day upon which Columbus first 
feasted his weary eyes on the green foliage of San Salvador. 
The earliest striking account we have of the game dates 
from the middle of the last century, when Pontiac, the 
powerful and jealous chief of the Hurons, planned the 
massacre at Mackinaw, and sought cunningly and suc- 
cessfully to conceal his treachery under the guise of a 
grand lacrosse match. 

The game as played in those days must, however, have 
differed materially from its present form. Among the 
wild tribes of the Far West, scores of players participate 
on both sides, and unutterable confusion is, for the most 
part, the result. This, we take it. must have been the na- 
ture of the sport in Pontiac’s time, for it is not in the 
Indian character to be a passive onlooker on the occasion 
of any excitement. But lacrosse to-day is a science, and 
“twelve good men and true” is the limit for either 
side 


In order to accomplish‘this he must*find | 


Presently he looked at his 


He stooped ; her eyes were fixed and glezed, | 


crawled, the venom seizing on her heart, till sight first, 
| then life, failed her? Remedies, if applied in time, 
| might have saved her, but there had been no one at hand 
| to give them. Useless now, Basil realized, as he stood 
gazing at her in a stupor. 
| At last he roused himself, and set off at a rapid pace 
| for the cottage, leaving her there at the foot of the pyra- 
mid, on the cold earth, in the gathering twilight. As ho 
pushed open the door he again found Nicole busy at the 
| hearth, cooking in the iron pot. 

The peasant turned round with a start, and rose in 
sudden excitement. 

‘* Monsieur ! monsieur !” he cried, exultingly; ‘‘ IT have 
found it. I have got the secret. It isthe herb. I have 
made the lisane to-day; and look here !” 

He went into the inner room and came out with a dead 
viper two feet long. 

**You killed that ?” asked Basil. 

Yes, yes!” he cried. ‘‘ But I do not intend to tell 
Margot yet a while ; she would be jealous ; and, besides, 
| I want to prove to her that two can have the secret.” 

‘** There is no need,” replied the young man, “for yonr 
wife is lying dead at the foot of the pyramid in tle 
| forest.” e 

Nicole sank down on his stool, staring wildly. 

‘Ah, Heaven!” he said. ‘‘Then it was true! The 
vipers have stung her to death! My faith !” shrugging 
his shoulders ; ‘‘ how fortunate that I did not depend on 
her, but that I found out the secret for myself!” 
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The accessories of the game are few and simple. The 


‘*stick,” or “hurdle,” as it is technically termed, evn- 
sists of a piece of white ash, perfect in grain, bent at the 
upper end into the form of a large crook, somewhat after 
the fashion of the gigantic walking-sticks of our grand- 
| fathers. From the curve thus formed to the straight 

part of the stick run diagonal strands of strongest catgut, 
these being crossed again at right angles by transverse 
cords, and the whole woven into a coarse, but firm, net- 
work, the ends of which are passed through the wood 
and secured there. Upon this network must the ball be 
carried, or through its agency must it be thrown, and by 
no other means is it lawful to touch, handle or project 
the missile. The ball is composed of solid rubber, has 
diameter of slightly more than two inches, and generally 
weighs about four ounces. 

Canada swarms with lacrosse clubs of various degrees 
of efficiency and importance, but all acknowledge unhesi- 
tatingly the superior prowess of the two ‘great origi- 
nals,” the ‘*‘ Torontos,” of ‘‘Toronto, and the ‘ Sham- 
rocks,”’ of Montreal. For years these two have done battle 
fierce and valiant for the ascendency with fluctuating 
success, and for many seasons the championship banners 
have alternated with monotonous regularity between 
the commercial metropolis aud the ‘‘ Queen City of the 
West.” 

As to the Indian players, whatever they may have been 
in Pontiac’s time, they certainly are no match to-day for 
their white brethren. In fleetness of foot, endurance, 
native sagacity and cunning, they leave little to be de- 
sired, but in ‘‘ team ” play they are vastly inferior to the 
** nale-faces.” 

Lacrosse, with every right to the distinction, has been 
termed the ‘‘ spectators’ game,” and in this respect can 
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claim superiority over even the ever-popular football, in- 
asmuch as no technical knowledge whatever of the Cana- 
dian sport is requisite to the onlookers’ full appreciation 
of the ‘* play.”” Once the ball is passed between the flags 
at either end of the ground a goal is scored ; there are 
no ‘* minor points ” to distract the attention ; three goals 
out of five give the victory, and the game is at an end. 
But between two evenly balanced ‘‘ twelves,” whose 
members are masters of the science of the game, and 
have at their fingers’ ends all the quips and quibbles of 
‘rubber ” and “hurdle,” no more intensely interesting 
and exciting contest can be imagined. 

Of Winter sports, skating, though not distinctly x» :- 
tional, is the amusement most widely indulged in by all 
classes of the pleasure-loving Canadians. ‘‘ Young men 
and maidens, old men and children,” are all enthusiastic 
devotees at the shrine of the bright steel blade. 

In many Canadian towns the skating-rink very success- 
fully fills the place of the theatre. These rinks are quite 
as much a necessity as a luxury, for the heavy snowfalls, 
setting in closely upon the heels of the first hard frost, 
render a season of skating on the natural ice of rivers and 
lakes both troublesome and inconvenient, and at most 
times impossible. So the rink owes its existence to the 
suggestions of necessary comfort, and in its construction 
little is left undone that may tend to increase the enjoy- 
ment of its patrons. The Winter skating-rinks are of 
two classes—the covered, or partially covered, and the 
open—and the latter is always popular on a bright, sharp 
night, when the star-studded expanse of the heavens will 
ever find more favor as a canopy in the eyes of man than 
can be made of planks, beams and rafters. 

The largest Winter skating-rink under complete cover 
in Canada (and possibly in all America) is the Victoria 
Rink at Montreal, a brick edifice of unusual proportions, 
affording extraordinary facilities for the comfort and en- 
joyment of devotees of the graceful art. The most ex- 
tensive uncovered or open rink is that of Moss Park at 
Toronto, probably the largest ice surface in the world 
prepared for, and exclusively devoted to, the use of 
skaters. In nearly all the covered rinks a portion of the 
ice surface is reserved for the delectation of the sons of 
Scotia, where the ‘‘ roaring game” of the broom and the 
‘*stane” may be indulged in to heart’s content. The 
skates standing highest in popular favor in Canada are 
the Acme Club skates, composed entirely of nickel-plated 
steel, and clasped to the foot by a single spring. The 
old-fashioned article of wood, steel and straps has fallen 
into such disuse as to be almost a curiosity. 

There is a something so exhilarating in the passive 
action (if we may be allowed to use a term so anomalous) 
of a sleigh in motion, that goes far to explain the readi- 
ness with which pleasure-loving man should have sought 
to deprive stern necessity of some of its despotic triumph, 
and devise a means of occasionally wearing its yoke for 
the mere ‘‘fun of the thing.”’ 

The Russians are the sleigh-drivers of the Old World, 
and the Russian sledge, with its three horses and its arch 
of jangling bells, is a sight worth seeing and a sound 
worth hearing; but the sledge peculiar to the great 
Northern Empire retains, with all its comfort and brav- 
ery of appearance, a cumbrousness that is conspicuous 
by its absence from the construction of the duinty Cana- 
dian ‘‘ cutter,” with its gracefully curved, spider-legged 
runners, and light, delicately modeled, but withalcom- 
modious body. 

The Tandem Sleighing Club of Montreal is an institu- 
‘tion that has risen of late years very high in popular 
favor, and one of their “meets,” in the height of the 


Winter season, constitutes a combination of splendor and 
taste that is not seen to be readily forgotten. And cer- 
tainly the jeunesse dorée of both sexes in the cities and 
towns make wondreus practical show of their knowledge 
of how the good things of Canadian Winter life should be 
enjoyed, in their long, breezy drives with ‘ cutter” and 
mettlesome steed over the well-kept suburban roads, 
with supper at some neat little wayside hostelry, and tho 
bracing return homeward through the keen, biting air, 
and the clear, brilliant moonlight of the northern skies. 

There is in Canada only one species of the sledge proper 
extant, excepting, of course, the Esquimau sled ; this is 
the victoria, a conveyance peculiar to Quebec and largely 
used by the hack-drivers of the cities and towns of that 
Province. The victoria consists of a plain box-like body, 
quite destitute of ornamentation, mounted upon two low 
runners of solid wood, witha little perch-like seat in front 
for the driver. This little sleigh is exceedingly comforta- 
ble, and will accommodate one or two persons conve- 
niently. It is very small and light, and for the speedy 
accomplishment of a long journey no better vehicle can 
be selected. 

We come now to three sports, all of which may be sc 
down as possessing a pure Canadian, or, at least, Ameti- 
can, individuality. These are snowshoeing, tobogganing, 
and iceboating. 

How or by whom the use of snowshoes was originally 
introduced must always remain a more or less insoluble 
mystery. 

We must accept that solution of the problem which 
suggests that the snowshoe proper is one of the numer- 
ous offspring of the prolific and inventive brains of the 
aborigines resident within the temperate zone of the 
North American Continent. It is rarely, indeed, that the 
heavy Winter snowfalls of these districts develop any form- 
ation of crusted surface sufficiently firm to support the 
weight of a man, and it is thus evident that the snowshoe, 
like most modern institutions of importance, owes its 
creation to the commands of that powerful incentive to 
human ingenuity—necessity. Many a lordly moose and 
elk, run down to his death in the deep, yielding snow- 
banks, could his brutish thoughts have been expressed 
in words, would surely with his last breath have uttered 
a regretful plaint against the fatal expertness of the 
Canadian Indian in the management of this invention. 

The snowshoe exists to-day in various shapes and 
sizes, from the broad, squat, and, it must be admitted, 
ugly, yet useful and even indispensable factor of the 
hunter’s life, to the long, slim, lightly and delicately 
constructed ‘‘racing-shoe,” used by competitors in the 
club steeplechases and ‘‘cross country” contests. A 
general description will, however, suffice to the ordinary 
reader, 

First, then, a long strip of green ash, carefully selected 
with a view to its perfect grain and freedom from knots, 
is trimmed to a thickness of about three-quarters of aa 
inch square. This strip is then bent into a pear-shaped 
oval, and the two ends are firmly fastened together. 
These ends, corresponding to the stem of the pear, form 
the ‘“‘heel”’ of the snowshoe. Two transverse bars are 
next inserted at distances of about eight and ten inches 
from the “‘ toe” and ‘‘ heel” respectively ; these serve to 
strengthen and retain the shape of the oval, and are also 
valuable aids to the attaching of the superficial or sup- 
porting area of the shoe, which follows. In the twe 
small spaces between the ‘‘heel” and ‘‘ toe” of the shos 
and the crossbars already mentioned is woven a delicate 
network of thin, wet catgut, made from the intestines of 
the deer. This network is something similar in pattera 
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and texture to the meshes of a coarse Jace curtain, and | 
the ends of the catgut used in its formation are passed 
threugh the frame of wood and firmly and neatly secured 
therein. Next, the large central space of the shoe is 
covered in the same manner, with these exceptions, that 
the catgut used is much thicker and stronger than that 
employed for “heel” and ‘ toe,” in consequence of the 
greater weight it must of necessity sustain, and that, at 
the outer edges of the network the gut, instead of being | 
passed shrough the frame, is wrapped round it for greater 
strength and security. In covering this part of the shoe, 
a small space, some three or four inches square, is left 
vacant immediately ‘‘ abaft ” the toe crossbar, and behind | 
this hole, again, a thong of deerskin is affixed, through 
which the foot of the wearer is passed when the snow- | 
This little opening admits of the 
rise and fall of the wearer's shoes, and consequently of 
the natural movement of the foot. 

It may not be out of place to mention that many a be- 
ginner is brought to grief, and with humilia- 
tion, simply througu acting upon the belief that walking 


shoe is fastened on. 


covered 


in snowshoes and walking in boots must be conducted 
upon different principles. Nothing could be more erro- 
neous. A perfectly natural movement of the foot, as in 
ordinary walking, is the sine qud non of successful snow- 
shoeing, and everything in the construction of the shoe 
itself goes to confirm this statement. The feet should be 
carefully kept at their usua/ distance apart, and the snow- 
shoes raised easily and without straining 
if possible— 


unconsciously, 
A 


moment's consideration of the shape of the snowshoe 


and passed over each other at every step. 


will reveal the readiness with which this may be accom- 


plished. 


Les joyeuses raquettes ave neither unmanageable 
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Manitoba and the great Northwest Territories do not, as 


; a rule, devote much of their time to sport. 


One characteristic of this amusement, is that it is one 
of the few recreative exercises that may be thoroughly 
True, the trite convivial adage ‘‘ The 
more the merrier” applies with undiminished fitness to 
this diversion as to all others ; still, the fact remains that 


enjoyed alone. 


| solitude holds little or no mournful sway over the ardent 


snowshoer who is gifted with a moderate share of spirits, 
and who loves the pastime for itself alone. He 
‘sufficient unto himself.” 


is 


The writer speaks from experience, and can recall at 
this moment the unalloyed pleasure of many an hour of 
vigorous ‘‘tramping” over miles of the white, crumbling 
surface, its particles glistening like myriad diamonds in 
the Winter sunshine, and all this with no other compan- 
ion than his pipe, his own reflections, and perhaps a dog 

with no sounds to break the perfect stillness of a semi- 
wilderness save the regular crush, crush, of the shoes in 
the yielding powdery snow, and the monotonous, yet 


| musical, creak of the frozen catgut. And now, even after 


nor cumbersome to any one who will devote the first hour | 


of his acquaintance with them to studying their peculiar 
form, construction and capabilities ; and when this has 
been done it will be quickly perceived that the more 
natural the gait of the would-be snowshoer, the 
speedy will be his attainment of a facile and graceful 
progression. 

The shoe being completed as to its actual manufacture 


more | 


the lapse of years, memory lingers lovingly over every 
footfall of those long, solitary ‘‘tramps.”’ But man is a 
gregarious animal, after all; he delights in collective 
rather than in individual action, and perhaps the fullness 
of the enjoyment of snowshoeing can be partaken cf 
through no better medium than that of the clubs. 

The most unique of all the characteristics of the snow- 
shoe club is the costume, and it would be hard, indeed, 
to find a more effective combination of the picturesque 
and the comfortable. The dress in its entirety consists 
of a white blanket coat of the ‘frock ” cut, reaching half- 
way to the knees, and ornamented as to its skirts with the 
multi-colored stripes common to the modern blanket 
Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging midway 
down the back, is the uncouth capuchin. 

This is, however, more for ornament tha' use, the real 
headdress of the snowshoer being the knitted woolen, 
fuque, &® bag-shaped cap, pulled partially over the ears, 


| the top, to which is affixed a large tassel, allowed to 


| droop and fall over on one side. 


is now laid aside, and the catgut, in the process of dry- | 


ing, contracts in such a degree as to render the whole 
fabric a marvel of solidity and strength. It is then 


ready for the addition of such embellishment or orna- | 


mentation as the fancy of the maker may suggest. This 
usually takes the form of the insertion, at regtlar inter- 


vals in the outer frame, of divers small tufts of red, blue | 


and green wool, but it must be confessed that this 
method of adornment produces anything but a happy 
effect. 


All other snowshoes are constructed upon the general | 


principles mentioned in the above description. The 
raciug-shoe is the only one possessing any distinct pecu- 
liarities. It is made very long, averaging frém four to 


five feet in length ‘over all,” and combines a great pre- | 


ponderance of ‘‘ heel’ with exceeding shortness of ‘‘ toe,” 
the latter uaving a marked upward curve, to diminish as 
much as possible all chances of tripping, which it is not 
eaky sometimes to avoid, in the excitement of a prolonged 
run over a rough piece of country. The best shoes are 
made by the Indians of the lower part of the Province 
of Quebec. 

Snowshoeing enjoys widespread and _ well- merited 
popularity, principally in Quebee and the northern 
parts of Ontario. The snowfalls of Western Ontario are 
seldom of sufficient depth or duration to allow of 
any great attention being paid to the pastime in that 


vortion of the Dominion, while the hardy settlers in | principles of the tailoring art, and extending to the 


A woven sash, wound 
many times about the waist and knotted over the hip, 
blanket knickerbockers, long woolen stockings and moc- 
casins, complete the uniform. The coat is almost in- 
variably of white blanket cloth, but the other constituent 
parts of the costume, (uque, sash and stovkings, are 
c'iosen of those colors which are “proper to the “ livery” 
of the club to which the wearer belongs, and the blankets 
for the coats, even, are selected with a view to their em- 
bellishing stripes being in conformity with this require- 
ment. Of all the costume ‘liveries ” affected by the nu- 
merous clubs in Montreal, assuredly the prettiest is that 
of the St. George Snowshoe Club. The colors of this 
uniform are exclusively purple and white, and a richer 
or more tasteful combination could scarcely have been 
chosen. White blanket coat with purple edgings, white 
blanket knickerbockers, purple stockings and purple 
sash ; the fugue, surmounting all, being composed of 
alternate broad horizontal bars of purple and white, with 
tassel of the former color. This club, the Alpha, and 
several others, admit lady members, and quel mal y a-t-il 
Surely pretty faces and bright eyes must be an 
acquisition anywhere. They supply the crowning charm 
of the noble sport, and there are no more indefat*;able 
and enthusiastic snowshoers than the daughters of 
Canada. Their costume differs from that of the met 
only insomuch as the blanket coat, in their case, be 
comes an ulster, constructed upon the most approved 
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ankles. They wear the ¢vqxe and the sash in common 
with the members of the sterner sex. 

There are in Montreal upward of a dozen snowshoe 
clubs, all of perfect organization and in flourishing cir- 
cumstances. The prince of them all, the pioneer of 
Canada, is the great ‘‘ Montreal” Club, whose members 
are wearers of the famed fugue bleue. This institution has 
a following of many hundreds, and it may not be uninter- 
esting here to accompany them upon one of their periodi- 
cal tramps by night, which outings are the snowshoeing 
events of the season. 

First, then, to the rendezvous. 
beneath the leafless branches of the trees in MeGill.Col- 
lege grounds, and standing in small groups in the broad 
thoroughfare of Sherbrooke Street, are to be seen scores 
of blanket-coated raquelteurs, their showshoes slung over 
their shoulders, chatting gayly, smoking silently, or cast- 
ing weatherwise glances skyward and discussing the 
prospects for a fine night or the reverse. Every minute 
augments the crowd, as fresh contingents from the more 
distant parts of the city put in an appearance. The bus- 
tle increases now; the groups in the road grow larger 
and talk more animatedly. The order of march is being 
arranged by the officers, the paraffine torches are dis- 
tributed, and a final scrutiny of snowshoe-strings takes 
place. Then, sharp upon the hour, the start is made. 
They march, rank by rank, through the streets thronged 
with interested spectators, and up to the foot of the 


mountain road, where the necessary depth of snow is to | 


be found. Here the snowshoes are donned, and the 
night’s work begins. 


the circling belt of hillside villas, and the torches, free at 
last from competitive gaslamps, flash out merrily among 
the dark Mount Royal pines, and the raquettewr, in long, 
attenuated procession, file slowly up the breathless slopes 
till a summit is gained. Here there is a respite, a short 
pause ; the torches waver fitfully for an instant against 


the dull, indistinguishable background of trees ; then a | 


quick movement, and sudden darkness. Torches, snow- 
shoes, trees, white coats, all have vanished. Nothing 
but the huge, rugged bulk of the mountain, standing in 
dim relief against the purple sky, remains, and we in the 
streets below wait patiemtly and expectantly. Anon a 
faut, spark-like flash is seen far up in the gloom ; then 
another and another quickly follow, succeeded by a dull, 
confused glimmer of many lights. After momentary ex- 
ertion our eyes adapt themselves to the new focus, and 
again we watch the long, thin line toil slowly up the 
steep like a string of tiny struggling stars. Now the last 
belt of firs has been traversed, the last summit is 
reached, and the torches flash out upon the mountain- 
top. There is another short pause, another hurried 
movement, then the distant lights nod us a wavering 
farewell, and are gone. 

We might follow them still further—down the bosky 
slopes and dark ravines of the other side. We might 
hear the sharp, quick word of command, and the merry 
shout, signals for a wild dash at break-neck speed over 
some deep-drifted plateau ; we might listen to the gay, 
mocking laughter that greets the downfall of the luckless 
novice, and even join m the yell that hails his extrication, 
heels foremost, from tke treacherous snowbank; we 
might trace them on to their ultramontane destination 
at ‘“‘ Lumpkin’s” or “‘ Prendergast’s,” and perhaps play 
our part at the supper, and the dance that follows, where 
rigid etiquette gives place to jollity; and we might re- 
turn with them in the ‘‘wee sma’ hours,” when gray 
clouds perchance will hide the stars, and the torches 


Moving briskly about | 
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flicker iitfully through the feathery flakes of a snowiall, 
We might do this ; but, after all, the pen is weak, and is 
powerless to portray a picture over the mere outline of 
which the artist’s brush itself would falter. 

In point of absurdity there could scarcely be any 
means of transit from the top of a hill to the bottom 
thereof more perfect than that which is so fully exempli- 
fied by tobogganing, the sport now demanding our atten- 
It has been styled the ‘‘nervous sport,” and the 
term fits closely, for surely no other form of adventurous 
recreation could be so replete with excitement or so 
plentifully besprinkled with that seeming danger which 
is the true spice of existence, excepting, perhaps, the 
shooting of Niagara Falls on a tea-tray, or a deliberate 
and premeditated descent, per tricycle, of the dome of 
St. Peter’s! And yet, who shall depict the strange fasci- 
nation that encircles tobogganing as if with a mystic 
halo? Who shall attempt to describe the unconquer- 
able yearnings of the tyro to repeat the experiment, the 
very moment he is conscious of having safely accom- 
plished the first wild and tremulous plunge ? Looked at 
from a matter-of-fact standpoint, the sport is, as we have 
said, absurd ; viewed by the eye of Prudence, it is 
fraught with many a peril ; and yet we shall here set 
down no words but those of praise for the art of the 
venturesome tobogganeer. 

In construction tho toboggan is simplicity itself. Two 
or three long, broad strips of hard, smooth-grained wood 
are planed down to a thickness not exceeding a quarter 


| of an inch, and, after they have been carefully steamed 
Up they go, along the lower ridges | 
and terraced roads of the mountain, up, up, till they pass | 


to superinduco the necessary floxibility, are placed side 
by side and securely fastened togethcr by four or five 
thin transverse bars of wood. Then tho end= which have 
been steamed are bent upward and backward, and se- 
curely fastened in a semicircular position by means of 


wires. This upturned end constitutes the ‘‘ bow” of t'¢ 
toboggan. Two other thiu strips, about an inch square, 


are then fastened along tho sides, and thus, with the 
addition of a narrow cushion, the simple contrivance is 
ready for use. It is made in large quantities at sleigh, 
carriage and woodenware factories, and is exceedingly 
cheap: 

The toboggan is no exception to the rule which governs 
many another instrument of recreation, inasmuch as it 
owes its existence primarily to the promptings of impor- 
tunate necessity. It is merely an uncomplicated modifi- 
cation of the Esquimau sled, and was originally used by 
the northern tribes of Tndians for tho conveyance of bur- 
dens through, or rather over, the deep, powdery snow of 
the forest, in which the ordinary sleigh would, from the 
nature of its construction, be virtually useless. Then, 
of course, as time passed on, the merrymaking “ pate- 
face”’ became sensible of its other good qualities, and 
forthwith exalted it from the depths of drudgery to the 
heights of popularity. 

The home of tobogganing as an amusement may be in 
any land blessed with hills and an abundance of snow to 
cover them ; but, in reality, tho sport is indigenous to 
Canada. Coasting with a small, ruuuered sleigh is also 
popular among the youth of Cauada, but it 2. never 
likely to vie with the toboggan from the fact that it adds 
to the ordinary dangers of the latter several cxtraordi- 
nary perils peculiarly its own, which find their chief ex- 
ponents in the long, sharp-pointed runners of tho “ coast- 
ing” sleigh. Added to this disadvantago, a smooth, hard 
surface is an almost indispensable condition of good 
‘‘coasting,” while tobogganing is not by any means so 


exacting in its requirements. 
The earthly paradise of the tobogganeer, like tha‘ of 
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the snowshoer, is the hilly regions of the Province of | 


Quebee and the northern part of Ontario, Western 
Canada falling short of the necessary attributes, princi- 
pally from the flat nature of its surface. At Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion, the sport is to be seen in an ad- 
vanced state of perfection, and the Marquis of Lorne 
gave a powerful impetus to its progress toward popular- 
ity in that city. In the grounds attached to the resi- 
dence of Ridean Hall, magnificent natural and artificial 
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toboggan slides were developed and constructed, and the , 


spirited pastime was heartily enjoyed by many a merry 


party from among the guests of the viceregal establish- | 


ment. Montreal also, with its fine physical facilities, has 
taken a high position in the development of this favorite 
sport. Here are many established clubs, and on the 
small mountain of Céte St. Antoine is one of the best 
toboggan slides in the Dominion. 
ing-ground of the Montreal Club, and is patronized night 
and day by thousands of the members and their friends. 


This spot is the slid- | 


_ ready tasted the sweets of the reality. 


incline down the face of the mountain, finishing with 2 
supplementary ‘‘ spin” of several hundred yards out over 
the crusted surface of the ‘‘ flats” at the foot of the hill. 
At Montreal there have, of late years, been introduce 
several innovations in the tobogganing art, none of which 
can fairly be deemed improvements. Perhaps the novelty 
most worthy of note is that which has, for some inscrut- 
able reason, received the appellation of ‘‘ the Russian to- 
slide.” This consists of two inclined planes 
(artificial, of necessity), 
placed opposite, the foot 
of the one almost adjoin- 
ing that of the other. The 
momentum acquired in 
the slide down the one 
plane carries the tobog- 
gan to the top of the 
opposite incline. The 
advantage claimed for 
this contrivance is that 
the climbing, which is a 
necessary adjunct and 
consequence of the old- 
fashioned slide, is in this 
menner obviated. All 
very nice this, for the 
lazy tobogganeer, but give 
us the long, ‘‘ whistling ”’ 
dash down the pine-clal 
of Céte St. An- 
toine, and we can well 
afford that those who 
grumble to climb the bill 
as a slight recompense to 
Nature for the pleasure 
she has provided in the 
descent should seek 
solace in ‘‘modern im- 
provements.” 

It has been reserved 
for gray, drowsy, quaint 
Quebec to place the 
proud crown of perfec- 
tion upon tobogganing as 
a sport. There, a few 
short miles out of the 
picturesque old fortress, 
the famous Falls of Mont- 
morenci pour their waters 
in a long, silvery thread 
over the cliffs, and in the 
hard frosty Winters of 
Lower Canada the spray 
at the foot of these falls 
freezes upward to a 
height of over eighty 
feet, forming an almost 
perpendicular cone of ice, 
its base resting upon the shores of the broad St. Law- 
rence. This icy hill constitutes an opportunity which it 
would be flat ingratitude in the eyes of the tobogganeer 
to neglect. So thither troop, on the sunny Winter after- 
noons and moonlight nights the beaux and belles of the 
brave old city, to join in the revelry so dear to the Cana- 
dian heart. 

Reader, yon cannot do better than take the steep 
plunge in imagination, unless perchance you have al- 
If prepared only 


bogean 


slopes 


The descent comprises nearly two thousand feet of an | for the voyage ‘‘on paper,” fancy yourself upon the top 
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the to- 
a small one, lies before yon, and your party is 
There are only two of them besides yourself— 
perhaps a pair of merry, laughing girls ; the others stand 
back hesitatingly, and your powers of persuasion are 
exercised in vain. They are 


of the cone ; it is your turn to make the descent ; 
boggan, 
ready. 


**Cabin’d, cribb'd, 
To saucy dk 


confined, bound in 
yubts and fears,” 


Well, well, time presses, and you cannot wait. 
turesome two, confiding themselves to your 
and skill, take their places on the forward part 
of the toboggan and you take yours behind. Firmly you 
grasp in your hands the two little metal-shod ‘‘ steering- 
sticks,” and carefully you make sure that no misfortune 
lurks in a straggling end of rope, or piece of flowing dra- 
pery; then the word is given, one short, strong push from 
behind, and, pres/o, you vanish from the ken of mortal 
vision. Down, down you fly; the toboggan scarcely 
seems to touch the ice, and the conviction that you are 


who are 


nerve 


falling into the unfathomable is almost overpowering. 
ut have no time for convictions, no time for 
thoughts, above all no time for fear; there are others 
upon the frail planks besides yourself ; and the slightest 
error with the steering-sticks might now be fatal. You 
remember this, and with that recollection begins the 
pleasure of the ride. Your enjoyment comes with the 
A 
almost at the 
You are sensible of a string 
of black objects flying past in blurred dimness to 
right and left of your course—they are the climbers toil- 
ing up the little steps cut in the ice and dragging their 
toboggans with them. Now the terrific speed you have 
attained makes your breath come and go in short, quick 
gasps ; tiny particles of ice and snow begin to dash them- 
selves against your face ; you turn your head away, and 
your companions hide their faces behind their knees. 

The tobogganing is rushing now with a whistling noise 
over the crusted snow at the foot of the cone ; there is a 
sudden quiver, a dash, and a wild plunge; you have 
passed through a shadowy ‘“ pitch-hole,” the toboggan 
rises high in the air, everybody holds tight, and by a 
mere freak of whimsical good-luck you come down with 
a fearful crash, but ‘‘right side up.” Then, on again, an- 
other pitch-hole, and perhaps another after that, all suc- 
cessfully “taken,” and at last comes the long rushing glide 
over the frozen crust of the river ice ; on, on, till the last 
ounce of momentum is exhausted, and the creaking, 
quivering little conveyance comes to a standstill. You 
feel very proud of your exploit, and your companions 
have recovered their breath sufficiently to pour forth 
their raptures in a profusion of disjointed phraseology. 
You look backward and upward, and you see the tiny, 
dwarf-like figures standing motionless at the top of the 
mighty cone—they are the friends you left some fifty 
reconds ago. 

The costume of the tobogganeer differs 
from that of the snowshoer. The fair sex is the life and 
soul of the tobogganing clubs, and, as is the case in skat- 
ing, sleighing and there are no more 
a‘dent and reckless lovers of this daring sport than the 
Canadian women and girls. 
unique, fascinating 


you 


return to a consciousness of your own superiority. 
second ago you left the top, now you are 
broad base of the cone. 


in no respect 


snowshoeing, 


The sport itself is at once 
dangerous, exhilarating and health- 
giving. 

Perhaps it is only “ fair play ” that those portions of a 
country ill-favored by nature with climatic conditions of 
one kind should be recompensed by an extra supply of 
advantages of another. This seems to be the peculiar 


| 
| 


The ven- | 


| angles of the triangle. 


fortune of Ontario and Western Canada generally, for, 
although there is in these districts a lack, for the most 
part, of hills suitable for the practice of tobogganing, 
and an insufficient depth of snow to admit of snowshoe- 
ing being fully enjoyed, still, there is never a dearth of 
ice. Some of the finest skating in Canada is to be seen 
in the towns and cities of Ontario, and to this, the ‘‘ Gar- 
den Province” of the Dominion, belongs the credit of 
having watched over and tended, with fostering care anu 
solitude, the early years of the last and youngest of all 
the sports upon our list—iceboating. 

Of the origin of that strange machine now denominated 
an iceboat, we have but little information to advance 
that is stamped with certainty of correctness. It would 
seem that the boy upon skates, spreading his outstretched 
coat ‘*to eatch the fav’ring gale,” might have given the 
first suggestion for the new departure ; but whether the 
idea of the iceboat was derived in the first place from 
this simple source, or from the instinctive attempts of 
northern savages to expedite the progress of their dog- 
sleds over the wind-swept, snowy deserts by means cf 
rude sails of skin, cannot be accurately determined. 

The *‘ boat ” itself is simple in construction. It con- 
sists of a triangular framework of wood} strengthened by 
the insertion of small joists crossing the open space in 
various directions, all being securely ‘let into” the outer 
timbers. This structure is surmounted by a small box- 
like body for the accommodation of passengers and 
sailors, and the whole affair moves horizontally upon 
three steel runners, resembling slightly the blades cf 
skates, which are attached to the woodwork near the 
A small rudder-like contrivance, 


| also of metal, constitutes the steering-apparatus, its fric- 


tional action upon the ice being, of course, the basis cf 
its effectiveness. The one mast of the iceboat is stepped 
well ‘‘ forward,” and is supported by the usual “ guys.” 
The canvas carried generally consists of spanker and jib, 
with the occasional addition of sky and balloon sails ; but 
for obvious reasons no iceboat can maintain its equili- 
brium under the press of canvas which could be sus- 
tained by an ordinary yacht of even much smaller size. 

The enthusiastic ‘‘ ice-yachtsman”’ is as prone to the 
drawing of the long bow as are, almost proverbially, the 
patient disciples of worthy Izaak Walton ; and many and 
marvelous are the ‘‘ yarns ” delivered anent the fabulous 
speed attained by these ‘‘ships of the frost and the 
snow.” 

While it is of course advisable to take many of these 
effusions cum grano salis, still, quite enough of honest 
merit remains to justify the iceboat in claiming a proud 
position as a ‘‘traveler,” second only to the locomotive 
and the balloon. Surprising, indeed, have been the re- 
sults manifested for the benefit of the doubtful and in- 
credulous. The writer can, from personal experience, 
vouch for the truth of the stalement that, upon one occa- 
sion, an iceboat under jib, spanker and small skysail, for 
a distance of nearly five miles, kept well up with, and 
even ahead of, a passenger train traveling at the rate of 
certainly not less than thirty miles per hour. This ex- 
ploit was accomplished, it is true, under very favorable 
circumstances—a fair wind, and tmooth, crusted surface 
of snow, combining their good qualities to the advantage 
of the “boat”; still, there can be no exaggeration in 
placing the average speed of a well-built and well- 
managed iceboat at from twenty to twenty-five miles an 
hour. 

There can scarcely be anything more severely tryirg 
than the degree of cold experienced upon a moderately 
fast-sailing iceboat even in mild weather. The heavy 
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buffalo robes piled about the voyageur in the little box 
on the breezy triangle afford but slight protection from 
the keen, cutting wind, that seems to pierce through 
every wrap and covering with knife-like sharpness. But 
the all-absorbing excitement of the furious rush over 
alternate patches of flashing ice and crisp, white snow— 
now grinding along upon one runner, the other two in 
the air, now reversing the position, but seldom moving 
with all three upon the ice at once—seems to supply an 
antidote for any quantity of physical discomfort. At the 
end of your trip, be it long or short, you disembark with 
shivering frame, chattering teeth, and face livid with 
cold, yet you vow you have enjoyed yourself, and you 
mean what you say! 

Dangers in profusion lurk along the track of the reck- 
less ice-yachtsman. A foot too much of sail, the slight- 
est error in steering, the catching of one of the runners 
in the merest chip of rough surface-ice, may one and all 
be productive of the most serious consequences. Acci- 
dents are, therefore, not by any means infrequent ; but 
it must be said, in defense of the sport in the abstract, 
that carelessness and ignorance are responsible for nine 
mishaps out of every ten. 

Iceboating as a Canadian sport is most extensively 
practiced near the cities and towns upon the great Lakes 
of Erie, Huron and Ontario, where the shore-ice, forming 
for some miles outward, affords in fairly calm seasons 
most excellent opportunities for indulging in the novel 
amusement. 

The inevitable ‘‘clubs” are inaugurated, of course, 
and will undoubtedly do much to advance the pastime 
in popular favor. Indeed, all present indications seem 
to favor the belief that at no distant day iceboating will 
take up its position as an indispensable concomitant of 
the other established institutions of the Canadian Winter 
season. No account, however superficial, of Canada’s 
Winter sports, could be deemed complete, even within 
its own limits, without some.slight mention of that grand 
symposium of brumal jollities and pleasures—the Mon- 
treal Winter Carnival. Some years ago the idea of this 
colossal festival originated with one of Montreal’s best- 
known and most widely respected snowshoers, a man 
whose darling ambition was the institution of a national 
Winter fée in that city, but who did not live to see his 
numerous happy suggestions carried out. In January, 
1883, the first carnival was inaugurated, chiefly through 
the untiring energy and resolution of a number of pro- 
minent snowshoers and tobogganeers. The quidnuncs 
and marplots of the community frowned upon the daring 
scheme, and prophesied the failure they deemed inevi- 
table. But the failure came not; the venture prosperet 
beyond all expectations, and when, in the following year 
(1884), the great ‘Palace of January ” reared its flashing 
walls and shimmering turrets of purest crystal ice high 
in the frosty air, crowds poured in from all the length 
and breadth of the Western Hemisphere and gazed with 
wonder, surprise and admiration upon the brilliant dis- 
_ play prepared for their delectation by these benighted 
hyperboreans, whom many of the visitors had hitherto 
thought of with no other feelings than those of idle 
curiosity and, perhaps, pity. 

No description can pretend to-do justice to the appear- 
ance of the commercial metropolis during Carnival Week, 
with its myriad sights and sounds full of astrange and 
wondrous interest to the visitor from foreign climes. 
The huge bulk of the Norman Ice Palace looms up in 
frigid grandeur upon the snowy surface of Dominion 
Square ; dainty ice-grottoes lift their glittering pinnacles 
on high at street-corners and in open places; the city 
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dons its gala dress, and the flags of all nations stream 
proudly from window, balcony and housetop ; the hotels 
are filling rapidly; snowshoers, tobogganeers and skaters 
are one and all in a fever of excitement. At last the 
great day comes ; the place swarms with sightseers from 
north, south, east and west; the inauguration takes 
place, the ice of the programme is broken, and then for 
six brief but gladsome days do 


—‘‘youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 


From Monday to Saturday, inclusive, Montreal life in 
carnival time means, to seven-eighths of the population, a 
ceaseless round of skating, snowshoeing and toboggan- 
ing tournaments, curling ‘‘ bonspiels,” hockey matches, 
pyrotechnic displays and brilliant illuminations, fancy 
Jéles, promenade skating concerts, trotting races, torch- 
light processions of white-coated raquetteurs, sleighing 
parties, balls, steeplechases and ‘‘ meets” of the Tandem 
Club. The toboggan slides, with their double rows of 
torches flickering in the wind, resound by night and day 
with the shouts of thousands of gay carousers ; the skat- 
ing-rinks are full to repletion, and there, beneath the 
soft, white lights, casting countless fantastic shadows 
upon the smooth, shining surface, with the musical plis/, 
plash of running waters in the ice-grottoes ever in their 
ears, quaintly draped figures, moving gracefully to the 
strains of a military band, illustrate the great features of 
Canada’s history, the various pursuits of life, and the 
great national sports of the Dominion. For one short, 
happy week the cares of humdrum life are laid aside— 
and then comes the end. The last of the many-colored 
lights has glimmered away its existence behind the trans- 
parent walls of the Ice Palace ; the last of the rushing 
rockets has lighted up the white expanse of the St. Law- 
rence, even to the distant arches of Stevenson’s mighty 
bridge, and then lost its glory in the darkness of the 
Winter sky; the last of the snowshoers’ torches has van- 
ished like a falling star upon the wooded slopes of Mount 
Royal—the Carnival is over. 

Then the sports of the season, that have climbed the 
hill of popularity to its topmost summit, pass slowly and 
resignedly in long procession down the other side; the 
rivers burst their glacial chains; the trees put forth 
their buds for the coming Spring ; and blanket - coat, 
tuque, sash and moccasins, raquetleur, toboggancer and 
skater, fly to their hard-earned rest. 


A Favorite Pomeranian dog was cruelly blinded by a 
carter's lash, and, while his owner tenderly bathed the 
inflamed eyes, ‘‘ Blackie,” the sleek tom-cat, always sat 
by with a kindly look of pity in his luminous green eyes. 
When ‘ Laddie,” the blind dog, was called in at night, 
he often failed to find the door, or would strike his yen- 


erable head against the posts. ‘‘ Blackie,” having noted 
this difficulty, would jump off his warm cushion by the 
kitchen-fire, trot out with a ‘‘mew”’ into the dark night, 
and in a few minutes return with ‘‘ Laddie,’”’ shonlder-to- 
shoulder, as it were, and the friends would then separate 
for the night. ‘‘Laddie,” when younger, had quietly 
resented the attentions shown by his owner to a fascinat- 


| ing kitten, who used to frolic with his long, fringed tail ; 


but he was too noble to show active dislike. When the 
kitten died in convulsions—a victim to nerves and a ball 
of cotton—and ij wher bent over the stiffened form in 
grief, “‘Laddie’ camo gravely up and kissed it. He 
followed it to the grave, and for many days was seen by 
his mistress to go up the garden and sit upon the sod. 
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ICEBOATING AND ITS PERILS.— SEE PAGE 54 
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“EVERYTHING IN THE CHAMBER SEEMED SHRIVELING IN A SHEET OF FIRE. 
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AND THERE, IN THE MIDST 


OF THE CHOKING SMOKE AND THE UNCANNY RED GLARE, STOOD VERA, SMILING, TRIUMPHANT.” 


PRINCE LUCIFER. 


By ETTA W. 


x. 

An extended acquaintance with the island did not | 
tender it any more attractive to Mrs. Hawkstone. Daily | 
there were scenes that made the servants stare. The | 
young wife was an incarnate firebrand ; her lordly mate | 
possessed a haughty, inflexible temper, so domestic life | 
at the Hall soon became scandalous. 

She was in the saddle half her time, dashing across the | 
downs and over the white beaches—a vision of beauty | 
that made the islanders gaze, open-mouthed. No groom 
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—(CONTINUED.) 


could keep pace with her. She often left Hawkstone 
himself far behind. She rode recklessly, magnificently, 
up steep hillsides, through tangled woods, leaping brawl- 
ing watercourses and five-barred gates. 

This seemed to be the only solace that she found on 
the island. At first the young husband looked on 
with cold indifference, but after a while he began to 
expostulate. 

** Vera,” he said to her at dinner, one day, ‘‘is it not 
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time for you to turn your attention to some other matter | 
tus Ali? Your own education, for instance.” 

‘*My education !” she echoed, scornfully. ‘‘ Did you | 
not teach me to read and write two years ago? And 
since that time have I not waded through countless 
books to please you. Tedious work it was, too! Can I | 
not even execute your national anthem, ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
on the piano and violin ?”’—with a derisive little laugh. 
‘Pray, why should I wish for more accomplishments ?” 

‘* Because you are my wife,” he answered, gravely, 
‘‘and it is necessary that you should fit yourself for your 
new position in life. I know of no better opportunity 
than the present, while we are living so quietly here. It 
will be an easy matter to call the best tutors to our aid, 
aud vou will soon master all that it is desirable for you 
to learn. You must see that it is no easy task to fill the 
late Mrs. Hawkstone’s place acceptably. You need par- 
ticular preparation for it.” 

Her fair face hardened in an unpleasant way. 

‘*T see,” she said, sharply, are ashamed of me, 
Basil. You dare not present me to your friends, and 
you keep me shut up on this island. It’s a pity” 
** that did not think 
school with Jetta Ravenel. I 
It is rather late 


“vou 


sO 


with a 


sneer you to send me away t 


} 


m your wife, the mo ! 


a 
of vour child to consign me to tutors, 
it not ? Your teaching was quite enough for me, I 
In fact, Basil’ pi her small fi 

-**T decline to be educated to suit your friends, I 
ade 
I will have no tutors, no study. 
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tan 
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is 
think. 
kk 


vot 
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line to be 
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d n 


over after the pattern of your step 


moth [I will be my 


person, now always.” 
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Ve 


an 


, and no other 
‘Pray be reasonable, ra ! 


uur own happine . 
the thing 
hurled 


» sprang from her chair, seize: 


ud—a carafe of ice-water—and it 


» table. 


shal 


te 09 
sell. 


Zs l always remain my} 
stair to her 


aim mvs I 
cried, and swept out of the room, and up the 


own chamber. 
fol 


low her. All this day 


a fit of obdurate 


The young husband did not 


and the next she remained me, in 


sulks 
‘ V n 


but 


’” siched her French maid Celende ; ‘‘ men 


Monsieur should come to make 


Dis 
brut 
with madame on his two knees !” 

‘IT love him,” hissed Vera, through her little 
teeth, ‘‘and I hate him! Did you ever hear a paradox 
like that, Celende ?” 


are peace 


white 


Yes, answered Celende, pensively y SOSE is 


miacdan Soa 
vommon 

But monsieur did not come. He was tearing about his 
island domain on all sorts of errands, evidently forgetful 
of the panting, pining young creature with whom he had 
rreled, A nature like Vera's could not long endure 


this state of things. The third day arrived and brought 
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& crisis 
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his 
when a wild outery sud- 

He dashed out into the 
Her 


Hawkstone was in library, looking 
nts with the overseer, 
e and filled the 
up the to the landing 
dense smoke met him, rolling out from 
chamber. He leaped into the room. The 
dow-curtains, the draperies of the huge carved bed, were 
all ablaze—everything in the chamber seemed shriveling 
in a sheet of fire. And there, in the midst of the chok- 


ing smoke and the uncanny red glare, stood Vera, smil- 


° ~~ 
} 

house. 
abov . Cc 


his 


win 


stair 
cloud of 


wife's 


ing, triumphant, her blue eyes bright with malice and | 


mockery ! 
“So you have come to me at last, sir!” she said. 


| 


He began to tear down the blazing draperies, shouting 


| to the terrified servants to supplement his efforts with 


water. In five minutes the carpet was strewn with débris, 

the fire was out, and Hawkstone confronted: his wife with 

brows drawn ominously down over his angry eyes. 
‘Did you set fire to the room to bring me here ?” he 


| asked. 


‘**Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘ why not ? 
the means.” 

‘‘T hope you are satisfied, madame,” said Hawkstone, 
in a tone that would have frightened another woman. 

Her vicious little laugh rang out like silver bells. 

‘Not yet !” she answered. ‘‘I warn you, Basil—if you 
persist in keeping me on the island, I will burn this old 
rookery over your head !” 

He looked first at the ruin she had made, and then at 
the slight, girlish figure stauding erect, with white bosom 
heaving, and blue eyes flashing. 

“You have marked out a pleasant programme,” he 
said, dryly. ‘* Are we to live henceforth im open warfare, 
Vera? We are young, remember, a mere boy and girl in 
years—we have probably a long life before us.” 

A great sigh parted her lips. 
ceased to be a little demon, and was a lovely wet-eyed 


The end justifies 


In a moment she had 


angel, 

‘**No, Ido not want to live in open warfare with you, 
Basil,” she sobbed. ‘* You loved me when we left Paris, 
but the air of this dreadful island has changed you- 
made you cold, unkind, grim as Bluebeard 

Before the last words were out he opened his arms. 
With ery, she sprang into them. They kissed each 


other like lovers. 


a 
a 


The reconciliation seemed complete. 
Hawkstone went back to his overseer ; the servants came 
in to remove the déhris and restore order. 

As for Vera, she stole away to ancther chamber, don- 
ned her blue habit, mounted Ali, and unseen and unat- 
tended, started off for a gallop across the island. 

Down the long slopes went Ali, and over the gray 
The incoming tide was froth- 
ing and racing under the low, dwindling light of the fad- 
Not a living thing was in sight—even the noisy 


shore toward Peg’s Inlet. 


ing day. 
fish-hawks had vanished. Far away, on the purple ocean 
aces, glimmered a flitting sail, spectre-like, unreal, but 
Softly Ali’s hoofs fell on the wet sands, 
The salt wind blew out the girl’s hair, and twisted the 
folds of her blue habit. How silent, how lonely looked 
the dunes in that waning light ! 
Suddenly, from the salt, coarse grass which fringed 
Basil 


that was all. 


them, a man arose, and stepped forward to meet 
Hawkstone’s wife. 

He was of low stature, thickset, and not bad-looking, 
vet with something about him that suggested the stable 
Not a high-bred person, 
any means—there was too much color in his necktie, 
Neverthe- 
less, he went straight up to Vera Hawkstone, and seized 
Ali’s bridle with the freedom of an old acquaintance. 

i“ By my soul, Zephy r,”’ he cried, ‘it’s good to see you 


rather than the drawing-room. 
by 


and a superfluity of stripes in his pantaloons. 


again, my dear !’ 


She sat in her saddk % moment, as though turning 


to stone ; then she gave a wild, glad, astonished ery. 


**Oh, Jasper !”’ she answered ; ‘ oh, Jasper Hatton ! can 
it be you, and here!” 

He laughed. 

*Tt’s me, fast enough. I was told, over at Whithaven, 
that strangers are not received on your island, and that if 
[ ventured too close to Tempest Hall—as you call it—the 
| servants would most likely set the dogs upon me. 0 


| I've been wanderig around, like a babe in the woods, 


som 


Vera 
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waiting to catch, somehow, a chance glimpse of you. 
This seems to be a fairish sort of beast!’ patting Ali’s 
neck approvingly. 

Her slight figure was palpitating with excitement. 
She grew red and white by turus. 

‘Tam so glad to see you, Jasper!” she gasped, with 
her hand on his broad shoulder ; ‘‘ I think I was never, 
never so glad as this in all my life before !” 

He looked at her critically, He had narrow eyes, as 
black as a coal, with lurking gleams in the corners. 

“Greatly obliged for your welcome, little Zephyr ! 
You are as pretty as ever, I see. When you appeared 
yonder, I said to myself, ‘ That’s my little lady! There's 
not another woman on earth who can ride like that !’ And 
now, how do you get on with your American nabob ? 
Are you happy here? Any hankering after old times, 
eh? You might”—with a low laugh—‘‘have been my 
wife, you know, instead of his! Is it private life, or 
public, that suits you best, my beauty ?” 

In her agitation she did not seem to hear his ques- 
tions. 

‘“T am so glad—so glad!” she kept repeating. ‘I 
never thought to see you again. What brought you to 
this dreadful island, Jasper Hatton ?” 

‘‘Business of importance,” he answered, with a grim 
smile. ‘* What carn you mean ?” 

“Little Zephyr,” said Jasper Hatton, looking her 
boldly in the eyes, ‘‘I have come for you—for you!” 
CHAPTER XI. 

THE CATASTROPHE, 

“ Basin, I have a favor to ask of you this morning,” 
purred Vera Hawkstone. 

She was leaning over her husband's table in the old 
library, the loose sleeves of her violet silk gown falling 
away from her dimpled white arms, a feverish light in 
her lovely eyes. : 

‘*Ask on!” answered Hawkstone. 

‘*T want a thousand dollars, Basil.” 

He drew out his checkbook, wrote the necessary 
words, and passed the paper to her across the table. 

‘Are you not going to inquire what I mean to do with 
it?’ she laughed. 

‘All that I have is yours,” he answered, simply. ‘I 


do not care in the least how you spend the money, 


Ever 
since their marriage-day she had squandered his sub- 
stance recklessly, and he had never uttered protest or 
complaint. 

“It is now my turn to ask a favor, Vera,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ You have not been yourself for the last few 
days. Something is troubling you. Tell me, what is it ? 
Have you been disturbed in any way? Has anything 
unpleasant happened ?” 

A red spot le»ped into her cheek. 

‘*No, no; certainly not, Basil. 
imagine such things !” 

‘But I insist that you are strangely upset of late ! 
Surely you are overdoing this riding business, Vera, I 
wish you would leave Ali in his stall. Then, too, you go 
out at all hours unattended. I do not like that. A 
groom should be with you always. The island has 
swamps and morasses, in which a stranger might easily 
come to grief.” 

She gave a short laugh. 

‘“*T do not need an attendant. 
home in the saddle for that. 
for her morning visit.” 


Hawkstone was most generous with his wife. 


How absurd of you to 


Tam too thoroughly at 
Ah, here comes the child 


~— — = — — 


A nursemaid entered, bearing the little heiress of 
Hawkstone. Vera received her daughter in an absent 
way, responded absently to the pressure of the wee baby 
arms. Where were her thoughts at that moment ? Not 
with lusband or child, surely! For some moments 
Hawkstone, leaning on the table, gazed in silent admira- 
tion at the fair young mother clasping her little one— 
that typical picture which has delighted the world for 
centuries—then, prompted by some evil spirit, he began, 
in a tender, coaxing voice : 

‘* Supplement your beauty, Vera, with such accomplish- 
ments as the girl of the period is expected to possess, 
and you will carry the fashionable world by storm. Let 
me urge you, for my sake, for little Bee’s sake, to con- 
sent to be improved, dear! You hate seclusion. Well, 
then, fit yourself for the society into which you long to 
enter.” : 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate than these 
words. Her blue eyes flashed. 

* Still harping on that subject, Basil ? Did I not say 
that you were ashamed to present me to your friends ?— 
that you keep me prisoned here because you are afraid 
of their censure ?” 

He colored. 

‘*As my wife, you are sure to be criticised, of course. 
Ashamed of you Iam not, but I want to arm you cap-d- 
pie before you are called to face the critics. Cannot you 
see that love alone prompts me to do this ?” 

Her face whitened. 

‘¢T am done with love,” she hissed ; ‘‘I am done with 
you—with everything here!” and she flung the child 
suddenly, violently, from her. 

Hawkstone sprang, but too late. With a shriek of 
pain and terror, little Bee struck against the carved back 
of a great antique chair, and then fell to the floor, where 
she lay stunned and motionless. Hawkstone snatched 
up the limp little body. 

‘Vera, you Lave killed her!” he cried, in horror. 

‘*T don’t care—I don’t care! Iam no longer account- 

able for anything that happens here!” she answered, 
recklessly. 
Mrs. Hawk- 
stone was carried to her room in violent hysterics, and a 
messenger dispatched to the mainland for a doctor. The 
man of medicine came, examined little Bee, and grew 
very grave. 

‘*T fear,” he said to Hawkstone, ‘‘ that your child has 
sustained some injury of the spine 
permanently crippled by this unfortunate accident.” 

Hawkstone staggered back against the wall, Directly 
he left the nursery where the child lay moaning in the 
arms of her nurse, and crossed the corridor to his wife's 


The servants came rushing to the scene; 


in fact, she may be 


Celende, the French maid, opened the door 
to his knock. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried ; ‘‘ madame is too ill to see mon- 
Her heart is broken. The little one leaped and 
madame could not hold her—that is the truth of the 
matter. Ciel/ monsieur cannot believe his wife would 
hurt her own child, eh ? If mademoiselle becomes a 
cripple it will kill madame. A bad back is beyond 
remedy. No, monsieur, you cannot enter—madame for- 
bids—she is too ill !” 

And the door was shut in his face. 

In a towering passion he went down-stairs. The mail 
had just arrived from the mainland. Among its contents 
was a letter from Vincent Hawkstone, and a formidable 
array of unpaid bills. 

‘“You promised to cancel them, you know, Prince 


chamber. 


sieur. 


| Lucifer ’— wrote the young scapegrace—‘‘and it’s but 
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fair that you should do so, for you are rich, and I poor. 
Of course, all fellows in college are guilty of some 
pranks. 
“Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


**You had your day, you know, so be so good as to | 


settle these little accounts, and send me something 


generous besides—it is hard to maintain the dignity of a 
Hawkstone on a purse as thin as mine.” 

Hawstone’s face darkened. 

** The impudent seanip ! he muttered ; and, seizing a 


pen, he wrote, curtly: ‘‘I have dcabled your allowance, 
Vincent ; henceforth keep out of debt !” 

Some business matters with the overseer compelled 
Basil Hawkstone to remain abroad on the island till 
night fell; at that time he parted with Harris and 
started home, afoot and alone, over the beach. 


The moon wes rising above the dreary sand-dunes and | 
The little waves curled softly up the | 


cliffs. 
In the of the shore—a lonely, unfre- 
quented spot—Hawkstone suddenly heard the murmur 
of He moved forward a few paces, and saw 
two figures standing together in the moonlight 
and a woman. 

He stopped—stared. Yes, it was his wife, disguised 
in a long wrap, with a hood drawn over her fair head, 
talking earnestly to a stranger—there, and at that hour ! 

‘You really must not come here again,” he heard her 
say. ‘**‘ My husband is absolute ruler of the island—it is 
impossible to bribe any of his people. 
be discovered.” 


low 


the 
shingle. curve 


voices. 


You will surely 


The man gave a low, vexed laugh. 

““T shall come, Zephyr, until I bring you to your 
senses. It’s plain that you live a cat and dog’s life with 
your young 
a place like 
with me.” 


nabob. 
this 


You wasn’t made to be shut up in 
your heart isn’t here, »y beauty—it’s 


Hawkstone waited for nothing more. The next mo- 


ment he was standing face to face with the pair, his hand | 


twisted in the stranger's collar. 

**Since you openly claim my wife’s heart, sir, please 
do me the favor to tell me who and what you are !” he 
thundered. 

Vera gave a shrill scream, and the hood fell back from 
her fair face. 

** Basil! don’t you remember Jasper Hattou, of Hat- 
ton’s ‘Royal’? You saw him in London at the time you 
married me. Surely you might speak civilly to my 
friends !"’ 

Hawkstone’s hand fell from the other's windpipe. 

**T may have met Mr. Hatton before,” he answered, 
dryly ; Perhaps he will 
tell me what it is that brings him to Tempest Island, 
and why he chooses this time and place for an interview 
with my wife.” 


‘I do not clearly remember. 


Mr. Hatton had showed unmistakable signs of per- 
iurbation, but now he rallied smartly. 

‘** It’s a professional matter that brings me to America,” 
he answered, ‘“‘ and being here, I couldn't resist hunting 
up Zephyr—beg pardon It wasn't in 
human nature for me to forget her. She can tell you 
whether or not I was her friend, years before she ever 


Mrs. Hawkstone. 


saw your face. 
beach, and naturally fell to talking of old times.” 
Hawkstone knew that he was lying. He cast a con- 
temptuous look over his swarthy face and short, stout 
figure. 
‘Tt is impossible for Mrs. Hawkstone to renew her 


a man 


| . . 
| sometimes happens, they meet again. 
| Hawkstone, and remember the star of the ring oughtn’t 


Well, just now we met by chance on the | 


former acquaintance with you, o> any other person in 
your line of business. You are a thing of the past, Mr. 
Hatton. She can never, under any circumstances, know 
you again !” 

Jasper Hatton shrugged his shoulders. 

“You're rather hard on your wife’s old friends, sir. I 
wanted to see with my own eyes that you had made her 
happy—as happy as she used to be with us. I find you 
haven’t! She’s deep in the doldrums here on your 
infernal island. It would have been a thousand times 
better for her if she had staid with me. I tell you, there 
was never but one Zephyr for us at the ‘Royal.’ We 
all adored her—we adore her still, let who will forbid !’ 

A sudden bitter fury surged over the young husband. 
Here was a clown, a ringmaster, or something as objec- 
| tionable, claiming an old intimacy with his wife, and 
stealing to his ancestral domain for secret interviews 
with her ! 

‘Tt is said that an Englishman’s house is his castle,” 
he cried. ‘‘ This island is mine, and for you to intrude 
here is simply unwarrantable impudence! Be off, fellow, 
and, on your peril, never attempt to set foot again on my 
territory !” 

In his magnificent young strength he looked fully 
capable of enforcing his own decrees. 

Jasper Hatton prudently retreated before him. 

‘***Pon my soul,” he sneered, ‘‘ you've nothing to boast 
| of in the way of hospitality! You think you’ve added to 
little Zephyr’s value by marrying her, eh? She is now 
of more account than when she was just the star of the 
ring—the neatest rider that ever went through a paper 
balloon. Faugh! Well, I'll go, and no thanks to you, 
my nabob.” 

A boat was beached a few yards away. He started 
toward it with a jubilant rather than crestfallen air. 

‘The best of friends must part,” he said ; ‘* but, as it 
Good-night, Mrs. 


to be put out like a penny rushlight !”’ 

He pushed the boat out into the water. 
turned to his wife. 

‘*Come home, Vera,” he said, sternly. 

Without a word she walked away with him. 
diately his pent-up wrath broke forth. 

** You were too ill to see me,” he stormed, ‘‘ but, as it 
appears, quite able to leave the child you have injured 
so cruelly, and come here to a tryst with that ruffian ! 
You, my wife, condescend to meet a low jockey, groom, 
or whatever he may be, alone on the shore, to talk of a 
time in your life that had far better be forgotten. Vera, 
I forbid you to ever see or speak to the fellow again.” 

She looked up and laughed in his face. 

‘Surely the child does not need me, Basil—you have 
hirelings enough to watch her. When will you learn, 
you absurd boy, that I must and shall do exactly as ! 
| like—that you really have no more authority over me 
than over that sea yonder ?” 

He took this defiance with ill grace. 

‘**Have I no authority over you ? Do you defy me to 
my face? Then, let me tell you, Vera, you and I have 
no longer a chance of happiness together.” 

She laughed wildly. 

‘**How you take one to task, Basil ! 
of Jasper Hatton ?—ha! ha! He came here for what 
purpose, do you think ? To ask me to return to Hat- 
| ton’s ‘Royal,’ and name my own figures. I have been 
missed, it seems—the public has not yet forgotten me. 
Basil Hawkstone”—pausing in the path, and drawing 
her breath curiously —‘‘ J have a half-mind to go!” 


Hawkstone 


Imme- 


Are you jexulous 
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He looked at her in her blazing white beauty with | from my soul I am sick of this sort of thing! If you go 
horror and amaze. with Jasper Hatton—if you return to the ring, I am for 


“You understand your own capabilities,” he answered, | ever done with you!” There was a moment of tragic 
bitterly; ‘‘as a circus-rider you were a success—as a wife | silence ; then she dashed back her wind-blown hair. 


\\ 


Wie 
\\ 


ANN 


THE FIRST TIFF.— FROM A PAINTING BY MISS JANE RONGIER, 


and mother you are a failure! God knows you have led | ‘‘So you force me to choose betwixt you and my ars, 
me a life of it since the day I married you. You fancied Basil; and should the choice displease you, you would 
you cared for me, Vera—on the contrary, you loved no- | divorce me, probably, after the fashion of your father !— 
thing but that cursed, that disgusting business. Bah! | I know something of the family history, you see. Well, 
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my liege” —mockingly —‘‘I will think the matter over, 
and let you know my decision, before your suspense be- 
comes too great for you!” 

She darted on before him up the beach. 
attempt to overtake her. 


He did not 
Once she turned and looked 
back, her gold hair rippling, her small, girlish figure out- 
lined against the dusk. She waved one white hand, and 
the next moment was gone. 

Hawkstone went home in an unenviable frame of mind. 
The very air seemed charged with calamity. Little Bee 
still moaned in the nursery, watched by the servants. 
Without making any attempt to see his wife again, the 
island lord retired to his chamber at a late hour and 


slept ill. When he descended to the breakfast-room next | 
morning, Mrs. Otway, the housekeeper, met him with an | 


anxious face. 

‘** Your wife left the house at daybreak, sir, and has not 
yet returned,” she said. 

** She has gone on one of her mad gallops, doubtless,” 
he answered, then snatched up his hat, and hurried to 
the stables. Yes, Ali's stall was empty. He called to his 
groom : ‘‘ Did I not tell you, Jim, to follow Mrs. Hawk- 
stone when she went ont at unseasonable hours ?” 

“You did, sir,” stammered the man; ‘‘ but this morn- 
ing she stole in here and led Ali out herself. 
asleep in the loft, and never heard a sound, sir. 
only knows what time it was!” 

“Throw the saddle on Rupert!” thundered Hawk- 
stone, ‘‘and follow me !” 

The groom obeyed. Master 
gether. 


I was 


and man set forth to- 


trance of Peg Patton’s Inlet, Hawkstone heard the ina- 
patient stamp of a horse, and there, in the morning sun- 
shine, he found Ali tied to a blasted tree, pawing the 
wet earth, and riderless. 

Pinned to his saddle was a letter, reading thus: 


“ My choice is made. 
and despise her mother. 
more to your taste ; 
quite forget me 


Igo! You will teach little Bee to hate 

You will doubtless marry another wife 
but I shall take good care that you never 
and I will not forget you, Vera.” 


He stood on that lonely beach, ‘“‘his household gods 
shattered around him,” deserted, disgraced, the doom of 
his race falling on him darkly, and tore the letter to 
fragments, and tossed it into the sea. 

“Go !” he muttered, with white lips. “Go! And God 
grant that I may never on this earth see your fair, false 
face again !” 

CHAPTER XII. 
JETTA RAVENEL SPEAKS. 

July 1st.—School is done. The rush and worry, the 
fever and excitement of the last few weeks are all over. 
Five days have passed since the graduating exercises at 
Madame Moreau’s seminary, and the girls are now gone. 
The silent, deserted class-rooms, the forsaken dormitories, 
fill me with loneliness. I only am left here—a homeless, 
solitary creature, whom madame insists upon keeping 
till, in the words of Mr. Micawber, something shall turn 
up. Luckily, I have always been a favorite at madame’s 
school, both with pupils and teachers. Invitations to 
spend the Summer in country houses, at mountain re- 
sorts and by the sea, have been freely extended to me by 
my classmates ; but, alas! these pleasures are not for me. 
I am determined to.face the situation bravely—to accept 
no more bounty, however delicately tendered. Jetta 
Ravenel, you have now comvlete? vour eighteenth year. 


| stern problems. 


Lord 


Do you know anything about those Hawkstones ? 


Through the generosity of your late friend, Mrs. Hawk- 
stone, you have acquired what is called a thorough edu- 
cation. It now remains for you to turn it to practical 
account. 

This morning I ‘‘ burned my ships behind me”; that 
is to say, I wrote to Basil Hawkstone’s lawyer, who has 
promptly paid all my bills for the last six years, and 
declined any further assistance from my so-called guard- 
ian. After posting this letter I sat down in the empty 
music-room to ponder the situation. 

It was a sultry, breathless morning ; the sun beat piti- 
lessly on the city roofs. After the hurry and bustle of 
the last few weeks the silence and solitude of the school 
seemed insupportable. Presently madame herself en- 
tered, with the morning papers in her hand. 

‘*How lonely you look, my dear child,” she said, in 
her kindly way. Life besets you already with 
It is a pity that a girl like you should 
be forced to earn her own livelihood. Did that good 
Mrs. Hawkstone provide you with means for an educa- 
tion and nothing more, my dear—nothing more ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, dryly ; ‘‘ with my husband, too; 
but, luckily, he was already married when her choice fell 
upon him. I have declined further fssistance from the 
Hawkstones, madame. Work I must find, and at once, 
for, whatever happens, I am determined to accept no 
more aid from that, or any other quarter.”’ 

She looked grave. ; 

**My dear, your independent spirit does you credit. 
They 


**T see. 


| seem to have neglected you strangely—yes, quite forgot- 
Down beyond the dreary sand-dunes, down where the | 
“Old Woman,” in stony silence, stood guarding the en- | 


ten you, since you came to the school.” 

“T know nothing of any of them,’ I replied, indiffer- 
ently ; ‘‘my bills, as you are aware, have all been settled 
by the family lawyer. I have not heard a syllable from 
any person on the island since I left it. To tell the 
truth, I remember the place only with aversion.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

**It is sad to see a person so young and attractive left 
quite alone in the world,” she sighed. ‘‘ My dear, let us 
look over the columns of wants in these papers—we may 
find the promise of something here.” 

We did so. Half-way down the printed page, my eyes 
fell upon this advertisement : 


“* WANTED. 
liberal. 


A governess for a little girl of six years. Salary 
Unexceptionable references required, Address Mrs. O.,, 
Windsor Hotel, stating where an interview may be. had.” 


I read the above aloud to madame. 
*“Do you think I might do ?” T asked. 
“Certainly,” she answered, briskly ; ‘‘ we can furnish 
the unexceptionable references. ‘Salary liberal ’—that 
sounds well, My dear Jetta, I advise you to write to 
Mrs. O. at once.” 

I wrote immediately, stating name, age and qualifica- 
tions. Then I prepared to possess my soul in patience 
till an answer should arrive from Mrs.O. My purse is 
empty, but I am resolved to accept no more money from 
the Hawkstones. I retain but one pleasant memory of 
Tempest Island, and that is—Mrs. Hawkstone herself, my 
father’s friend—my friend. I have always counted her 
death as the greatest misfortune of my life. 

July 27.—A little before lunch-time I was called down 
to the reception-room to meet Mrs. O. 

She was a small, quiet-looking person, dressed in black 
silk. She had a placid face, deeply wrinkled, and iron- 
gray hair arranged in smooth bands, I was startled by 
something strangely familiar in her appearance. As I 
entered, she arose with the air of a lady. 
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‘Miss Ravenel !’’ she said, ‘‘ yes, it is you—changed, 
of course, but recognizable. Do you remember me ?” 

After vain attempts to fix her in my memory, I was 
forced to answer ‘‘ No.” 

‘Tam Mrs.Otway,” she said, with a smile ; ‘“‘ the house- 


years ago.” 

I felt as though I had received a cold douche. 

And are you the person who advertised for a gov- 
erness ?” I asked. 

*Certainly,” she answered ; ‘‘I[am here in New York 
for the express purpose of securing one for little Beatrice 
Hawkstone. Of course, you are aware of the troubles we 
have had at the island since you went away ?” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, trying to repress a smile, 
“T have heard nothing conceruing the island, or any- 
body upon it, from that date to the present. My so- 
called guardian has never troubled himself about me in 
any way. I trust”—and I tried to speak politely —‘“‘ that 
Mr. Hawkstone and his family are well.” 

‘My dear,” cried Mrs. Otway, in a shocked voice, ‘is 
it possible you do not know that Basil Hawkstone has no 
family now, save poor little Bee ? Six years ago his wife 
fled from him, and later, the courts gave him a decree of 
absolute divorce and the custody of the child. My dear, 
the affair made great scandal. All the newspapers were 
full of it at the time.” 

“T did not happen to see it,” I answered, feeling quite 
stunned. ‘‘ Madame never allows her pupils to read 
scandals of any kind.” 

* Quite right. 
been wandering abroad—in Egypt, in the Soudan, in Asia 
Minor, in the uttermost parts of the earth. He will pro- 
bably never return to his own land. His little daughter 
isin my charge at Tempest Island. It is now time for 
her to have a competent teacher. ; 
learned her alphabet as yet, poor child !” 

* And Basil Hawkstone is divorced,” I echoed, blankly, 
“from that pretty young creature whom he seemed to 
adore ?” 

“Oh, my dear, she ran away from him, and went 
back to tho cireus-ring from which he had taken her. 
The first that he heard she was in Cuba, carrying every- 
thing by storm with her riding. His life was wrecked— 
desolated, of course. It was dreadful. I cannot speak 
ofit. And now, Miss Ravenel, will you come down to 
Tempest Island as governess to our motherless little 
Bee ? You wish to teach, from which fact I infer that 
you no longer consider yourself the ward of Basil Hawk- 
stone.” 

I nodded coldly. 

* Well, we should greatly rejoice to have you at the 
island, my dear, instead of some stranger, to whom the 
affairs of the family are unknown.” 

‘“Give me time to think,” I gasped. ‘I have a strong 
antipathy to the island. I had not wished to see it 
again.” 

“That is not strange,” said Mrs. Otway, kindly, “for 
some unpleasant things happened to you there. But re- 
member, all is now changed, and I am at the head of 
domestic affairs at Tempest Hall. I will give you till to- 
morrow to think of the matter, and then call for your 
decision.” 

She mentioned a salary far above my expectations, and 
departed. I flew to Madame Moreau. 

“Tam young,” I said, mournfully, ‘‘and youth is not 
desirable in a governess. I am totally without experi- 
ence, Tam penniless, and, but for you, friendless. Can 
I—dare I reject Mrs. Otway's offer ?” 


She has scarcely 


| spirits. 


| shall go. 


head, shining with close curls of black hair. 


Since the divorce Basil Hawkstone has | 


— _ —~ 


**You cannot, you must not!” answered madame. with 
decision. ‘‘ The remuneration is excellent; and then, 


you are going among people that you aitsudy know, and 
| with whom you are likely to find a good home and many 
| privileges.” 
keeper at Tempest Hall—you knewme well about six | 


I meditated a little, then answered : 
‘‘Very well, madame, I will do as you advise ; but 


| something tells me I ought never to trust myself on the 


Tempest again.” 

‘* Nonsense !” said madame, lightly. ‘‘ You are out of 
Do not let an idle fancy rob you of your good 
fortune. What harm can overtake you at Tempest 
Island? This kind, motherly Mrs. Otway—you can 
have no antipathy to her, surely ?” 

**No—oh, no!” I answered. ‘‘I cannot explain my 
forebodings, madame, nevertheless they are real. But I 
I shall accept Mrs. Otway’s offer. I cannot 
afford to do otherwise. Heaven only knows when I may 
have another! I will begin to pack my trunks at once.” 

‘*You have decided wisely,” said madame, as she gave 
me a kiss of approval, ‘‘and should you be homesick or 


| unhappy, Jetta, you are always free to return to me.” 


July 3d.—I was summoned again to the reception- 
room—this time to meet a gentleman, who had called to 
see Miss Ravenel. ” 

He was standing at a vind as I entered, his back to- 
ward me. I beheld a gracefuPYigure, not powerful, but 
exceedingly well proportioned, and a handsome young 
My heart 
gave a great bound. 

‘*Gabriel !” I cried out; ‘oh, can it be you, Ga- 
briel ?” 

He turned and caught me in his arms. Yes, it was 
my stepbrother—the only relative left me—my father’s 
namesake, Gabriel Ravenel. He held my face+in his two 
hands and scrutinized it with keen interest. 

‘Good Heaven! Jetta, what a beauty you have be- 
come !” he cried. ‘‘ It was always said that we were very 
like—I think we are!” with a vain little langh. ‘You 
know I have not seen you since Mrs. Hawkstone carried 
you off, six years or more 


ago. 


Of course, I was pre- 


| pared to find you grown to womanhood, but I must say 


your good looks amaze me. Let me see—you are now 
eighteen§ and I have reached the mature age of twenty- 
two—we can no longer be called boy and girl, I sup- 
pose.” " 

I clung around his neck in a transport of joy. 

‘* What brings you to New York, Gabriel ?” I asked, 
laughing and crying together. ‘‘ The last I knew, you 
were studying law in New Orleans, and your letters never 
intimated that you meant to visit me. What a delightful 
surprise is this! Oh, my darling, tell me all about it ! 
Have you come to stay ?” 

He was still absorbed in my looks, 

‘‘Allowing for the difference in sex,” he said, airily, 
‘‘we are certainly as similar as two peas, Jetta! Yes, I 
have come to stay. Sit down with me, and let me tell 
you about it.” 

I noticed that he was faultlessly dressed, and that his 
manner was full of suppressed excitement. A deep glow 


| filled his splendid Southern eyes—he had the bearing of 


a young prince. Gabriel is my idol—the only thing left 


| in the wide world for me to love. 


‘*My dear Jetta,” he continued, ‘‘a month ago I was 
in New Orleans, deep in law—by-the-way, I thoroughly 
detest law, and all other professions—when an odd thing 
befell me. I received a letter from a gentleman named 
Sutton, inviting me to New York, to become his private 
secretary, and, should he find me a satisfactory person, 
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his heir, also. Our fether, you know, was twice married. 
Sutton, though a stranger to me—I give you my word, I 
had never before heard of such a being—proved to be 
some cousin of my mother, who died in my infancy. He 
claimed me as his only living relative—hence his amazing 
offer. Of course, I flung my law-books to the dogs and 
hurried to New York. It seems that the old fellow had 
meant to leave his fortune to public institutions ; but re- 
cently a new whim seized him—at best, he is but a bun- 
dle of whims—so he burned his will, and hunted me up, 
determined to bestow his millions on his own kindred, of 
whom, luckily, I alone remain. Now, my dear, you see 
me no longer poor, proud, penniless, with my own way 
to make in the world. I have fallen into the tallest kind 
of clover—I am the prospective heir of a millionaire, and 
I find myself quite bewildered with this sudden change 
of prospects.” 

His pale Greek face, with its jetty curls and dreamy 
Southern eyes, reddened with excitement as he told his 
story. Betwixt joy and amazement, I could only gasp : 

**Oh, Gabriel, how delightful! Iam glad it was your 
mother, not mine, who was a Sutton ; glad that to you, 
not me, this wonderful fortune falls! And you have 
come to live permanently with your kinsman? You are 
with him now? Is he niee® Are you happy? Gubriel, 
tell me everything.” 

‘“*T have been at old Sutton’s Fifth Avenue palace for a 
week,” he began. 

I felt a sudden chill. 

“A whole Gabriel, and 
know ?” 

‘*My dear Jetta, don’t be cxacting—that glaring fault 
of girls in general. To tell the truth, old Sutton and his 
plans for my future have absorbed me so that I quite 
forgot you. You see, he las already selected an heiress 
for me to marry—a ward of his own. Verily, I am having 
a streak of amazing luck! Oh, yes, he’s well enough. 
All his friends greet him with one question, ‘How’s your 
liver ?” 
centre principally on his digestion. 


week, you did not let me 


He’s « hypochondriac, and his hopes and fears 
Of course, I'll have 
to accept the heiress to please him.” 

I did not quite like Gabriel’s tone and manner. 

**Do you love her ?” I asked, gravely. 

**My unsophisticated child, I’m not required to love 
her. It’s enough for me to bestow upon her my honor- 
able name and princely person,” giving his mustache an 
airy twist. ‘‘She’s deuced far gone on me, already— 
quite a striking girl, too—blonde—looks a fellow square 
A 
man does not care to commit himself too soon, however. 
My career of conquest is but just begun.” 

‘‘T do not like to hear you jest like this, Gabriel.” 

‘Jest ? "Pon my soul, I’m in dead earnest! Now, 
what have you to tell me about yourself, Jetta? Still 
enjoying Mrs. Hawkstone’s bounty at this fashionable 
seminary ? Of course I haven’t worried about you in 
these last five or six years, knowing that you were in the 
care of the Hawkstones. Besides, I have had all that I 
could do, like many another Southern gentleman, to keep 
my own head above water.” 

*T do not doubt that,” I answered, sadly. 
was nothing for either of us when poor papa died. 


in the eye—courage enough for a Choctaw squaw. 


‘« There 
You 
find me still at this seminary, Gabriel, because I have no 
other abiding-place ; but my education is now finished, 
and I am done with the Hawkstone bounty. To be frank 
with you, dear, I am going out governessing—going to 
earn my own living.” And then I told him of Mrs. 
Otway’s offer, and my determination to accept it. He 
continued to twirl his long mustache. 
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| ‘You seem to be in..xtricably mixed up with these 


Hawkstones, Jetta,” he grumbled. ‘ Evidently you can. 
not escape them. So they’ve educated you to be the 
teacher of their own brat, eh? I don’t half like it, re. 
membering that matter of our father and Philip Hawk. 
stone. Of course, you know what I mean ?” 

**No,” I answered. 

** Well, you were so young’at the time Mrs. Hawk- 
stone carried you away, nobody thought it wise to tell 
Deuced disagreeable affair, anyway. 

My father and yours, one of the ancient Louisiana Rave. 

nels, was actually suspected—yes, accused—of killing 

Philip Hawkstone. I’ve understood there was a good 
_deal of circumstantial evidence against him, but the 

charge could not be proved. He lay in jail for I know 

not how long, with the odium of the murder upon him, 

He told me something about it before he died. Mrs, 

Hawkstone was an old flame of his, you know ; that’s 

why he left you to her care. I’ve a prejudice against 

the whole Hawkstone race, because of the treatment 

which my father received at their hands a quarter of a 

century ago.” 

He gave me such details of the old affair as he remem- 
bered. . 

‘*Enough !” I said. ‘I will return to my first re- 
solution, Gabriel, and never go near the island again. 
Now that you are here in New York, with such brilliant 
prospects, such high expectations, I cannot feel anxious 
or needy any more.” 

He looked alarmed. 

** Nonsense, Jetta! Iam not ina position to do any- 
thing for you, as yet. You'd better go down to the 
island—let bygones be bygones ; after all, it’s a comfort- 
able sort of salary they offer you. Yes, go by all means. 
By-and-by, when Old Hypochondriac dies, and I take pos- 
session of his millions, I'll allow you something hand- 
some ; bunt for the present——” 

‘*T must look out for myself,’ I finished, meekly ; ‘I 
am quite willing to do so, Gabriel—I have youth and 
health—not for worlds would I be a burden upon you.” 

I saw only too plainly that he did not mean to be 
troubled with me or my affairs. 

**Quite right, Jetta,” he answered, rising briskly. 
** Well, old Hypo is going to his Newport villa to-day, 
and I, of course, must attend him. You can write to me, 
if things go wrong, you know.” 

And the next moment he had kissed me hastily and 
pranced out, leaving me pained, miserable and uncertain 
whether to weep or rejoice over this unexpected visit. 

Shortly after, a servant ushered in Mrs. Otway, placid, 
motherly, expectant. 

‘** Have you decided, my deer ?” she asked. 

** Yes,” I answered, with a smothered sigh, ‘‘I accept 
your offer, Mrs. Otway—I will go with you to Tempest 
Island.”’ 


you, I suppose. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
JETTA STILL SPEAKS. 


Ix the waning aiternoon the New York express puffed 
into the depot at Whithaven, and Mrs. Otway and I gath- 
ered up our wraps and bundles, and descended from the 
train to meet a grizzled old man who stood waiting for us 
on the platform, and whom I recognized as Sampson, the 
skipper of the yacht that comes and goes betwixt Whit- 
haven and Tempest Island. 

“By the great horn spoon !” he cried at sight of me, 
‘“‘ here’s the little Southern gal! Yes, I know you, miss 
—couldn’t forget that pair of eyes in a hurry! Going 

| down to the island with us ?” 


iffed 
rath- 

the 
yr us 
, the 
V hit- 
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Mrs. Otway answered for me. 

“Yes, Sampson, she has consented to become Miss 
Bee’s governess. You must look out for our luggage. 
Better throw this shawl about your shoulders, Miss 
Ravenel—these sea-winds will chill you to the marrow, 
even in July.” 

Sampson took charge 
aboard the yacht. The 
had no attractions either for Mrs. Otway or myself; so, 
wrapped in shawls, we sat down on deck and watched the 
spires and chimneys of Whithaven recede, as we went 
plunging out into the great gray sea. 

Old memories rushed upon me of this same journey, 


of the baggage, and we went 


made as a child with Mrs. Hawkstone—of the unpleasant | 


things which had happened to me at the Tempest ; then 


I thought of Gabriel, and sadly reflected that he had not | 


interposed a finger to save me from returning to the spot 
that I so much disliked. I heaved an involuntary sigh. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Otway, kindly, ‘‘ I hope you are 
not homesick already.” 

I tried to smile, as I drew my wraps closer about me. 
The wind was chilly and salt, and the yacht flew before it 
like a bird. I felt the spray on my face. 

* Can be homesick who has no home?’T an- 
swered. ‘* Mrs. Otway, you have lived your whole life 
on the Tempest; will you tell me all that you know 


one 


about the arrest of my father for the murder of Philip | 


Hawkstone ?” 
A change passed over her quiet old face. 
‘Certainly, my dear,’@she answered, gravely, and sit- 
ting there under the straining canvas, with ‘Tempest 
Island growing out of the pale, salty distance before me, 
I, for the first time, heard the whole affair in detail. 
“Mrs. Otway,” I said, had finished 
story, ‘‘did you believe my father guilty ?” 


when she 


Yes — at the time,” she answered, in a low voice ; 
“but now—now I know he was innocent !’’ 

Her tone carried conviction with it. 

“Thank God that I hear you say that!” I cried, dr 
ing a breath of relief. 

A tear glistened on her wrinkled cheek. 


**My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘never think of that | 


dreadful matter again ; never speak of it to any person 


on the island. It is a subject which we carefully avoid.” 


The conversation ended, for the yacht was sweeping | 


up to the landing-place. Harris, the overseer, met us 
there—an old man now, growing gray in the seryice of 
the Hawkstones. He looked dumfounded when he was 
presented to me. 

** Heaven 
Ravenel’s daughter ?” I heard him mutter. 

We went up to the stone house. How well I remem- 
ber the old sea-wall, where the peacocks scream, and the 
green slope of terraces, blazing now with lilies and car- 


above! has ske come back here — Gabriel 


nations! A wood fire snapped in the ancient drawing- 
I wondered if it had been burning there ever 
[ half ex- 
pected to see that yellow-haired Vera Hawkstone frown- 
ing at me from one end of the tiled hearth ; but in place 
of that the door opened, and a tiny figure, in a white 


room. 


since the morning I was sent away to school. 


frock and silk sash, came limping into the room—my 
pupil, Beatrice Hawkstone. 

She was a puny child, slightly lame, and very small 
for her seven years. She crept shyly up to me, and I 
dropped into a chair, and took her in my arms, 

‘Miss Bee,” said Mrs. Otway, “‘ this lady is your gov- 
erness—Miss Ravenel. She to live at the 
island, and teach you many things. You must be very 
obedient and kind to her.” 


has come 


stuffy little hole called a cabin | 


her 
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| ‘I will; oh, yes, I will!” assented Bee, promptly, and 
then she added, in a doleful tone: “I’m glad you've 
come, Miss Ravenel. It’s very lonesome here, and I'm 
lame, and can’t run on the shore with the island chil- 
dren, and my papa has been gone a long while—so long. 
I’m sure he'll xever come back.” 

“*Oh, yes, he will!” I answered, with a view to raising 
her spirits. ‘‘He cannot be so hard-hearted as to leave 
you always lonely.” And then I kissed her, and she 
returned the interest. Plainly pupil and 
governess will be good friends. 

I dined with Mrs. Otway and the child. The old 
housekeeper is very indulgent to her young charge. 
Little Bee enjoys her own sweet will to an alarming ex- 
tent. When the meal was done a nursemaid carried the 
child away, and shortly after, I, fatigued with my jour- 
ney, retired to the room that had been assigned me. 

It was the Cedar Chamber, where Mrs. Hawkstone had 
breathed her last. Repairs were going on in the house, 
and it was necessary that I should accept this sleeping- 
place for the night. 

‘No one has occupied the room since Mrs. Hawk- 
stone’s death,” said the housekeeper, who conducted me 
to the door. ‘If you feel at all timid or nervous, my 
dear, come and shdre my bed.” 

But I answered, smiling, ‘‘I am quite fearless, Mrs. 
Otway, and I have no nerves.” 

So she departed, and left me alone. 

[ put my night-lamp down upon the table. The four- 
posted bed, the polished oaken floor, the dark, rich 
ling, were all familiar to me. From that west win- 

dow I had first seen Basil Hawkstone hurrying to his 
| dying mother. Outside, the night had grown eerie and 
wild. I could hear rain splashing on the roof of tho 
| porch; the wind sighed round the gables; the roar of 
the surf came up from the beach below the old sea-wall. 
With my ears full of these sounds I fell asleep. 


‘aress with 


| pane 


I dreamed of my dead father ; then I awoke suddenly, 
| with an unpleasant sense of something wrong in the 
room. 

A loud, vibrating clock near 
At the same moment I became 
aware that a window had been opened in the chamber—a 
current of wet air was rushing across me as I lay—also, 


The lamp had gone out. 
by was striking one. 


that something stood by the four-posted bed—a motion- 
less white shape, faintly outlined in the darkness. In 
spite of my boasted courage I felt my blood congealing ; I 
could not move, I could not breathe. In this chamber of 
murder—this room tainted with the crime of five-and- 
twenty years before, I lay as if turning to stone. 

Two or three dreadful moments passed. Then, with a 
tremendous effort, I started up. 


“T know you!’ I cried, wildly, with no actual compre- 
hension of what I was saying. ‘‘ You are Philip Hawk- 
| stone’s ghost !” 

How shall I describe the effect of these words.? In- 

stantiy two hands, cold as clay, seized and hurled me 
‘down upon the bed. Something soft, cold, smothering, 
was pressed upon my face—-I knew no more. 

How long I lay insensible I cannot tell. It was the 
| chilly sea-wind blowing through the open window that 
restored me at last. Fortunately the pillow had slipped 
away from my face. With a cry of terror I started up, 
groped for a match and. lighted the night-lamp. The 
Cedar Chamber was empty, and my assailant, whether 
earthly or supernatural, was no longer there. I closed 
the window and dressed myself in haste. 

A few brands still smoldered on the heatth—remnants 
of a fire that had been lighted early in the evening to 
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T raked these | 
There I remained 


burn away the damp of the unused room. 
together and sat down before them. 
for the rest of the night. 

At an early hour next morning I descended to the 
breakfast-room. Mrs. Otway was there before me, ar- 
ranging flowers in a Moorish jar. 

“How pale you look, Miss Ravenel,” she said, giving | 
me a keen glance. ‘‘You have not slept well ?” 

“True,” I replied ; ‘‘if you do not mind, Mrs. Otway, I 
would like another room.” 

And in a few words I related the experience of the 
night. She dropped the flowers she was holding—her 
face grew pale and disiressed. 

‘* My dear !” she cried, in a dazed way —‘‘ oh, my dear ! 
Are you sure it was not a dream ? How dreadful ! Well, 
don’t think of it again. I will have you removed to an- 
other chamber immediately.” 

The door opened, and little Bee Hawkstone limped in, 
like a broken-winged butterfly, followed by a cross and 
sleepy maid, 

“T couldn’t keep her in bed,” said the latter ; ‘‘she 
was so bemt, Miss Ravenel, on seeing you again. She 
didn’t sleep half the night, chattering about you, and her 
‘pa that’s over the soas.” 

The child clung around me with both small arms. The 
sole daughter of the house of Hawkstone is but a forlorn 
little thing, virtually without father, mother or kindred, 
and wholly given up to the care of servants. 

“T want to look at you, Miss Ravenel,” pleaded Bee, 
naively, ‘‘ you are so pretty; and I want to stay close by 
you, you are sonice. You will never go away from the 
island, will you—never ?” 


” 


‘Never is along day, dear,” I answered, smiling. ‘I 
dare not make reckless promises ; but be sure that I will 
stay here for the present, because I must, and ”—moved 
by her little, pale, uplifted face —‘‘ because I wish to do 
you goo:l, dear !” ° 

We went out into the porch, filled with a troop of 
dogs, and down the garden-walk together. The clouds 
had passed with the night. A soft haze vailed the sky, 
token of coming heat. The peacocks were out on the 
terraces, the sails of the windmills hung motionless on 
the heights. Below the old sea-wall the Atlantic was 
heaving up its thin, curled edges of frothy breaker to the 
dazzling sun. 

The terrors of the night slipped like a burden frem 
me. The wholesome light, the salt, fresh air, cleared 
my brain of phantoms, and made me strong and fearless 
again. Little Bee, looking wistfully off to sea, mur- 
mured : 

‘IT wish papa would come !” 

IT soon found that this absent father was the centre of 
all the child’s thoughts and desires. 

We came to a spot marked by two ancient sundials, 
half buried in flaming nasturtiums, one bearing the 
motto, ‘* Tempus fugit ul umbra,” the other, ‘* The Night 
Cometh !” They may have stood there in Rochambeau’s 
day, when the French officers, in stars and orders and 
powdered hair, were entertained at Tempest Island. 
Near by, under a row of enormous pear-trees, a gate, in 
the form of a horseshoe, opened toward the stables. 
Here I sat down in a garden-chair with the child. The 
dogs had followed us from the porch—a curious train, 
led by an immense mastiff, with a muzzle as black as a 
coal, and ending with an absurd terrier, that would 
scarcely fill a lady’s pocket. Bee began to introduce 
the canines to me individually. 

“This is Bob —he’ll bite you whenever he mets a 


chance, This is Corsair—he can stand on his hind iegs 


and beg, but he growls just awful all the time. Tho 
nursemaid says he swears. Do you think dogs can swear, 
Miss Ravenel ?” 

She stopped, for something human, not canine, was 
swearing in a fearful way on the other side of the Horse- 
shoe Gate. I heard two voices, one expostulating, the 
other threatening—both angry. 

‘Lord above! Mr. Vincent, you must be drunk or 
mad, sir, to ask me for money that’s neither yours nor 
mine. I’ve been overseer of this island for many a year, 
and Mr. Basii has trusted me through thick and thin. 
I'll never give a dollar of his revenues to anybody with 
out his full knowledge and consent, sir!” 

“You old dunderhead !” the other voice shouted. ‘I 
must have the money, I say, and be back to Whithaven 
in an hour, and if you do not give it to me, I'll take the 
worth of it out of your ancient bones! Am I not a 
Hawkstone also, and Prince Lucifer’s heir ? What does 
it matter whether I receive my own now, or ten, twenty, 
forty years hence, you fossil? I dare say you have what 
I need about you at this moment. Give it up or take 
the consequences !” 

“T can’t give up that which isn’t mine, sir. You'll 
come to yourself, by-and-by, I hope. Better mend your 
ways and quit bad company ; that’s my advice to you.” 

Then came the sound of a fall, and a feeble ery, 
‘*Help !” 

I sprang up from the garden-chair and dashed through 
the Horseshoe Gate into a graveled walk beyond. ‘Lhere 
I saw Harris, prostrate on the ground, his gray head in 
the dust. Over him stood a man, with one foot planted 
on his breast, savagely belaboring the old overseer with 
a horsewhip. 

In a white heat of anger I flew to the assailant. 

“Stop ! I eried, grasping the arm that was plying the 
whip. ‘Stop, you coward! How dare you strike an old 
man ?” 

He turned and looked at me. The whip fell from his 
hand ; he withdrew his foot from Harris’s breast. It was 
Vincent Hawkstone, his eyes bloodshotten from a night's 
debauch, his dress disordered, and with nothing of the 
gentleman left in his appearance. Bee had followed me 
through the gate. She raised a shrill ery at the pitiable 
plight of Harris. 

“Oh, you wicked, wicked Vincent!” she said, ‘TI will 
tell papa—I will, indeed ! I wish ¥ou would never, never 
come to Tempest Island again !” 

He did not seem to hear her—he stared only at me. I 
can never forget him as he stood there, with the red-gold 
hair tossed about his brows, his eyes blank and strange, 
his flushed, dissipated young face changing slowly to a 
gray, stony pallor. 

I bent over Harris, and helped him to his unsteady 
old legs. 

‘Take my arm, Harris,” I said, turning my back scorn- 
fully on Vincent Hawkstone, ‘‘and let me assist you to 
the house. You are hurt—you are faint.” 

‘“*Tt’s nothing, Miss Jetta—thank ye,” faltered Harris— 
his loyalty to the house of Hawkstone would not let him 
complain, even then. ‘ He don’t know what he’s doing— 
I'll be all right directly.” 

I wiped the blood from his face with my own handker- 
chief. 

“Tf he does not know what he is doing, Harris,’ I an- 
swered, in my most withering tone, ‘‘ he should be tanght ; 
as all brutes are taught—by that whip which he uses so 
freely on others !” 

And still Vincent Hawkstone did not move or speak. 
I hurried Harris away. 
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‘* There has always been one wild Hawkstone in every | 
generation,”’ he muttered ; ‘‘ that boy Vincent grows mad- 
der and madder every day. Nothing can hold him. The 
Lord only knows what his end will be !” 

Then he clapped his hat on his head and went off to- 
ward his own cottage. 

** Why does Vincent always call himself papa’s heir ?” 
asked Bee, in an aggrieved tone ; “‘ how can he be that 
when J am here—I—papa’s daughter ?” 

‘**Tt is very bad taste on his part, to say the least,” I 
answered. ‘‘I hope he does not lire on the island.” 

‘*No,” said Bee, in a reassuring voice ; ‘‘and he comes 
here only when he wauts Harris to do things for him. 
He has a law-office at Whithaven. For my part, I wish he 
would xerer come !” added the ancient child. 

Half an hour after, the breafast-bell rang. As I en- 
tered the wainscoted hall with Bee, lo! Vincent Hawk- 
stone himself advanced to meet me, no longer flushed 
and disordered, but pale, mortified, penitent, his dress | 
decently arranged, his whole appearance changed. 

“T dare not ask you to shake hands with me, Miss 
Ravonei,” he stammered ; ‘‘I am heartily ashamed of my- 
self—indeed Tam! All that you said ont there was quite 
true—I am a brute—a fiend, when I have taken too much 
wine. There was a club dinner at Whithaven last night, 
and I lost at play—but I will not disgust you with de- 
tails. How deuced unfortunate that we should have met 
like this!" he ended, with a groan. 

“It is, indeed,” I answered, coldly. 

‘“You remember, do you not, that you did not like me 
six years ago ?” 

‘* Yes, I remember !” 

** And now you will like me still less !” 

** Without doubt.” 

He looked so dejected, so utterly chagrined and cast 
down, that I began to soften toward him, in spite of my- 
self. All the Hawkstones seem to possess the fatal gift 
of beauty! This wild Vincent is wonderfully handsome, 
with his sleepy blue eyes and red-brown curls. 

‘*What shall I do to win your forgiveness, Miss 
Ravenel ?” he implored. ‘ Name a penance and let me 
perform it. Here comes old Harris up the walk—shall I 
ask his pardon in your presence ?—shall I ?” eagerly. 

“In common decency you can do no less?” I an- 
swered, with severity. 

**Come, then !” 

He dashed down the walk like a whirlwind, to the 
alarm of Harris, who braced himself as if in expectation 
of another assault. 

‘“*T apologize a thousand times over, old fellow !” Vin- 
cent fairly shouted. ‘‘I have turned over a new leaf 
*pon my soul, I'll never do so again ! 
me, Harris !” 

And he bent his knee, and bowed his red-brown curls 
with a mock-penitent air. 

‘* Lord, sir,” said Harris, ‘‘don’t do that. I knew ‘twas 
nothing but a prank—I forgive you fully, sir.” 

Back rushed the culprit to me, gay, eager, laughing. 

‘‘Tt’s all right now, isn’t it, Miss Ravenel ?” he asked. 

‘*T—I suppose it is,” I answered, doubtfully. 

And then we went in to breakfast. 

Mrs. Otway presided at the meal. Vincent Hawk- 
stone’s conduct was irreproachable. Most people pos- 
sess @ dual nature. The ruffian in him had retired to 
the background and the gentleman was in the ascendant. 
His manner to me was deference itself. 

‘‘You have become a very princess-like person, Miss 
Ravenel,” he said, as he watched me from the corners of 
his sleepy eyes. ‘I wonder what Prince Lucifer will say | 


Quick, absolve 


mined to come home for a few days. 


when he sees rou ?—will you take his breath, as you did 
mine? Faith, I know scores of pretty girls, and I am 
usually brazen enough in their presence, but when you 
first looked at me this morning, I felt as though I had 
received an electric shock—anybody could have knocked 
me down with a feather. Now, it’s rather odd, is it not, 
Miss Ravenel, that Fate should lead you back to this 
island ? Depend upon it, your future destiny is hope. 
lessly mixed up with that of the Hawkstones.’ 

‘‘T mean to keep Miss Ravenel here always !” cried 
little Bee. 

** Do, my dear child !” he answered, with a mischievous 
laugh, ‘‘and rely upon me to second with heart and hand 
all your efforts in that direction !” 

Mrs. Otway looked grave, and tried to turn the con- 
versation. 

‘‘Mr. Vincent, when did you last hear from your 
cousin ?” she asked. 

His gay, boyish face changed. 

‘**Let me see,”’ he answered, carelessly ; ‘‘I chanced to 
be in New York a day or two ago, and I met Prince 
Lucifer on Broadway, and lunched with him at Del- 
monico’s. He had arrived from Europe on the Scotia 
few hours before.” : 

‘* Basil Hawkstone in New York ?” cried Mrs. Otway, in 
amazement. 

Vincent smiled, lazily. 

**Yes ; he has been winning laurels with the English in 
Egy pt—got a wound in the face from an Arab spear, and 
then a fever, which laid him up in Cairo ; so he deter- 
Yc « will’see no 
more of him, however, than if he was still abroad. Tem- 
pest Island abounds in unpleasant associations for his 
highness—told me himself that he had no intention of 
coming down here—means to play the exile a while 
longer—has already engaged passage on some steamer 
that sails in a few days—is going to spend the Wiater 
with a dragoman in a dehabeth on the Nile.” 

see set up a dismal wail. 

**Papa shall not go away again!” she cried. ‘‘ You 
must write to him, Miss Ravenel—you must take me to 
New York to find him. Ought he to go back to Egypt, 
and not come to see me once—just once ?” 

I had to bite my lips to keep back the unspoken sym- 
pathy which I felt for the child. Vincent looked greatly 
amused at this appeal to me. 

‘*T fear that Miss Ravenel would find herself power- 
less in this case,” he said. ‘‘ Prince Lucifer has become 
a confirmed rover ; nothing will hold him here.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” sighed Mrs. Otway, “ for his 
islanders love him dearly, and are more than anxious to 
have him with them again.” 

‘‘T doubt,” sneered Vincent, ‘‘if they ever see his face 
more. It is easier to turn the sea from this island than 
Prince Lucifer from any purpose to which he sets his 
mind. Iam coming down here soon as his viceroy. The 
island folks may as well begin to get used to me, for the 
day is at hand when I shall be their master in good 
earnest.” 

**God forbid !” said Mrs. Otway, sharply. 

I arose from the table and took little Bee’s hand. 

‘Let us go,” I said, “‘ and find the schoolroom, dear.” 

Vincent sprang to open the door for me, As I passed 
through I heard him mutter : 

‘“‘T know not what you have done to me this morning, 
Jetta Ravenel ; but one thing I do comprehend with 
deadly certainty—my fate is for evar sealed. Iam your 
slave from this hour !” 

( To be continued.) 
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SUBURBAN HOMES OF LONDON. 


RHINE-SIDE. 


By HERMAN MERIVALE., 


By queenly Aix to pretty Bonn, 
And then athwart the river, 
In sheer idlesse we wandered on, 

As fain to stray for ever. 


With endless shift of light and shade 
Fair Cloudland decked the scenery; 
And, rain-refreshed, brown Autumn made 

Herself new Summer greenery. 


Anew leapt out the parchéd rills, 
Anew the dry grass sprouted ; 

A second life was on the hills, 
And ‘twixt the seasons doubted. 


In golden shine the royal Rhine 
His dancing wave uplifted ; 

The rafts by Loreley’s mountain-shrine 
And song-famed reefs were drifted. 


The glory fell on wood and dell, 
On ruined shrine and tastuess, 
Where the Stream-Spirit weaves his spell 
Of legendary vastness. 


For still with murmur and with roar 
Ran on.the storied river, 
As if each robber-haunted shore, 
Should haunted be for ever. 
t. stor 


Flows on 


Once more from his despairing height 
Young Roland on his maiden 

Gazed through the dim and mocking nigh‘, 
Bereft and sorrow-laden— 


While o’er the pale and broken nun, 
With love-troth vainly plighted, 

The Dragon-Rock frowned sadly down 
On heart and passion blighted. 


Once more the wild marauding bands 
Broke law and fear asunder, 

And wrought their death-work through the lands, 
For vengeance or for plunder; 


An foreign force and foreign hosts 
Brought sword and fire to pillage 


1 or shine, the 
the deathless river, 


The restful homes, the peaceful coasts, 
The ingle in the village. 


The homes are gone—the hosts have passed 
Into the Great Uncertain ; 

The fateful pall is o’er them cast, 
The impenetrable curtain. , 


The harsh steam-whistle calls and wakes 
Their echoes shrill and lonely; 

The busy traveler, passing, takes 
N of the moment only. 


Not 


rushing Rhine 


Whose harmonies, by grace divine, 


Reverbe 


rate for ever 


THE SUBURBAN HOMES OF LONDON. 


By Nove! 

Wuen the genial and observant Mr. Samuel Pepys 
rolled over Loudon Bridge toward Kingston and Hamp- 
tou Court Mr. Cutler's coach, he found it ‘‘a very 
pleasant journey.” So, also, as the Diary records, when 
he took his little excursions to many other grand old 


in 


houses and gardens—such, for instance, as Lauderdale 

House, Highgate, and Evelyn's tasteful home—he found 
] t eo . 

much that was and very pretty. And 


how vast has beensthe increase, since his day, of those fair 
a ; 


‘mighty fine” 


dwellings and picturesque retreats which form that lovely 
fringe—the suburban homes of London ! 

Wonderful London! No place on earth has more ya- 
ried and beautiful surroundings than ‘‘ that monstrous 
tuberosity of civilized life,” as Thomas Carlyle has 
somewhat gruffly styled the capital of the world. 

As a matter of fact, there are two Londons: the one 


circumscribed by the Temple Memorial (marking the | 


site of Temple Bar, which was removed in 1878,) and 
Southampton the west; by Holborn, 
Smithfield, Barbican and Finsbury Cireus on the north ; 
by Bishopsgate Without, Petticoat Lane, Aldgate and the 
Minories on the eest; and the Thames on the south 

covering an area of one mile square, and given over al- 
most entirely to commerce and finance; and the other and 
greater London, involving this precinct and a vast aggre- 


juildings on 


gation of people spreading over 150 square miles of sur- 
There are also two other Londons— 
one, the City and East End, embracing that part of the 
metropolis lying east of the Temple Memorial, which in- 
cludes the City, with its vast financial machinery, the Gen- | 
eral Post-oflice, the Exchange, the Corporations of the ' Hebrew quarter; Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, with 


rounding territory. 


Ri 
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Inns of Court, the Custom-house, the chief printing and 
publishing houses, the multitude of counting-houses and 
warehouses, bankers, and the docks with their immense 
marine interests; the other, the West End, the portion 
of the town lying west of the Temple Memorial, com- 
prehending the quarters of state and fashicn. The West 
End contains the palaces of Her Majesty ; the town res- 
idences of the rest of the royal family; the homes of 
the nobility and aristocracy, the barracks, clubs, Houses 
of Parliament, Government ofiices, galleries of art, muse- 
ums, theatres, fashionable parks, squares and gardens. 
The East End is devoted to money-making ; the West, to 
spending it. The East End is redolent with the odors of 
wines and spices, noisy with the eternal grind of money- 
making machinery, the ceaseless clicking of golden pelf; 
the West End is the domain of luxury and ease, embody- 
ing the accomplishments of civilization wrought by cen- 
turies of gradual refinement. 

The River Thames marks another line of demarkation, 
separating the Surrey and Kentish portion of ‘‘Modern 
Babylon ” from that lying in Middlesex and Essex. Lon- 
doners recognize this difference by the ** Surrey Side ” 
and the ‘‘ Middlesex Side.” Following the left bank of 
the Thames beyond the city, ‘‘one comes to a stretch of 


| country known as The Long Shore, extending for wiles 


along the river, covered with engine - factories, war 
houses, marine stores, and populated by lightermen 
sailors, shipwrights, sailmakers, and others who have tv 
do with the sea and its belongings.” 


There are Houndsditch and the Minories, and the 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


their silk-looms and weavers; Whitechapel, with its 
sugar factories and German operators ; Clerkenwell, with 
its metalworkers and watchmakers ; Smithfield, with its 
horde of butchers; and the Inns of Court, with their 
army of barristers, law-stationers and clerks. 

On the Surrey side are Southwark and Lambeth, given 
over largely to potteries, glassworks, breweries and the 
fabrication of machinery ; Bermondsey, with its glue 
factories, wool warehouses and extensive tanneries ; and 
Rotherhithe, with its ever-shifting population of coal- 
heavers, sailors, stokers, ship-carpenters and bargemen. 

The suburbs of London on the north are Agar Town, 
Camden Town, New Town, Canonbury, Kentish Town, 
Islington, Hampstead, Highgate, Highbury, Holloway, 
Hornsey, Pentonville and Muswell Hill, pronounced by 
cockneys ‘‘ Mussil ’Il.” 

On the northeast are Bethnal Green, Clapton, Hack- 
ney, Hoxton, Old Ford, Dalston, Kingsland and Stoke 
Newington. On the southeast we have Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe, Lewisham, Greenwich, 
‘Woolwich. The south boasts of Walworth, Camberwell, 
Newington, Kennington, Brixton, Streatham, Norwood, 
Dulwich, Sydenham and Peckham. On the southwest 
lie Lambeth, Vanxhall, Battersea, Chelsea, Wandsworth, 
Putney and Fulham. 
ton, Bayswater, Notting Hill, Paddington, Westbourne, 
Hammersmith, Walham Green; and on the northwest, 
Portland Town, St. John’s Wood, 
and Brondesbury. 


TRANSLATIONS OF 


NovTe 


speare’s works into other languages. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


worrny is the number of translations of Shake- 
Up to 1870 there 
were no less than twenty-seven translations, by as many 
translators, into German; three into the languages of 
Holland ; three into Italian ; two into Portuguese, and 
two into Spanish. Up to 1870 there were nine trans- 
lations into French of ‘‘Giuvres Complétes de Shake- 
speare,”’ and five translations of the chief works of the 
bard. Either the whole or part of Shakespeare’s works 
has been translated into Danish, Swedish, Frisian, Hun- 
garian, Bohemian, Polish, Russian, Wallachian, 
and Bengalee. 


Jomaic 
In 1867 there was published in Hindo- 
And 
this by no means exhausts the list, for since 1870 there 
have been other translations of the whole or of portions 
of his works into some of the dialects of Europe and into 
languages of Asia. Two translators have been crowned 
heads, and they have given the most plebeian patience 


stanee the complete works of the great dramatist. 


and diligence to their labors. 


PAPER DOOBS. 

How svrprisep our forefathers would have been at 
the possibilities developed in paper ! 
would think were polished mahogany but that they swing 
so lightly, and are free from swelling, cracking or warp- 
ing, are composed each of two thick paper boards, 
stamped and molded into panels, glued together with 
glue and potash, and then rolled through heavy rollers. 
These doors are covered with a waterproof coating before 
being painted and varnished and hung in the usual way. 
Few persons can detect that they are not made of wood, 
particularly when used as sliding doors. Black walnut is 
said to be getting very scarce, but picture-frames are now 
made of paper and colored like walnut, and are so per- 
fect that no one could detect them without cutting them. 


Doors, which one 


Blackheath and | 


On the west, Kensington, bromp- | 


Kilburn, Maida Vale | 


Paper pulp, glue, linseed oil and carbonate of lime o 
whiting are mixed together and heated into a thick 
cream, which, on being allowed to cool, is run into molds 
and hardened. 

In France, handsome pianos are manufactured from 
paper. A beautiful musical instrument of this kind has 
lately been an object of great curiosity to the connois- 
seurs and musical savans of Paris. The entire case is 
made of compressed paper, to which is given a hard sur- 
face and a cream-white, brilliant polish. The legs and 
sides are ornamented with arabesques and floral designs. 
The exterior, and as much of the interior as can be seen 
when the instrument is open, are covered with wreaths 
and medallions, painted in miniature by some of the 
leading artists of Paris. The tone of this instrument is 
said to be of excellent quality, though not loud. The 
broken, alternating character of piano music is replaced 
bya rich, full, continuous roll of sound resembling some- 
what that of the organ. Only two of these instruments 
have been made. 


MONT BLANC FIRST VISITOR. 


Ar the end of August last, the centenary of the ascent 
of Mont Blane by Jacques Balmat, the Chamounix guide, 
was celebrated by the French members of the Alpine 
Club. 

A fine piece of ground at Chamounix has been granted 
by the French authorities for the erection of a statue to 
Balmat. 

It is a striking piece of work in green bronze, and Bal- 
mat is shown attired as a mountain guide, pointing with 
pride to the ‘‘ Monarch of Mountains ” he was the first to 
ascend. 

Balmat ‘‘ Blanc,” the Columbus of the Alps, lost lis 
life by falling down a precipice when he had attained the 
ripe old age of seventy-one, and his first ascent of Mont 
Blanc was made in 1786, when he was only twenty-four. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

THe young chemist whom the German manufacturer 
attracts to his works ranks very high in the general 
scientific training which is essgntial to the successful 
cultivation of the habit of theoretical and experimental 
research, and in the consequent power of pursuing ori- 
ginal investigations of a high order. Moreover, the re- 


| search laboratory constitutes an integral part of the Ger- 


man factory, and the results of the work carried on by 
and under the eminent professors at the universtities and 
technical colleges are closely followed and studied in their 
possible bearings upon the further development of the 
industry. The importance attached to high and well- 
organized technical education in Germany is demon- 
strated not only by the munificent way in which the 
scientific branches of the universities and the technical 
colleges are established and maintained, but also by the 
continuity which exists between the different grades of 
education. 


Ir is the close observation of little things which is the 
secret of success in business, in art, in science, and in 
every pursuit of life. Human knowledge is but an 
accumulation of small facts made by successive genera- 
tions of men—the little bits of knowledge and experience 
carefully treasured by them growing at length into a 
mighty pyramid, 


RHINE-SIDE. 
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RHINE-SIDE,— SEE POEM ON PAGE 78, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S GARTER. 
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* HERE’S THE NEW YORK ‘‘ TRIBUNAL” WITH AN EDITORIAL ABOUT THE GARTER,’ CRIED DOLLY, IN GREAT GLEE, AS SHE 
OPENED THAT PAPER.” 


MARIE ANTOINETITE’S GARTER. 


By HreLen W. Pierson. 


Tae day was warm. The blue sky seemed to swoon 
languorously over the silver beeches. Great trees stood 
up alone like monarchs in the golden air, and there was 
a haze of heat over the wide, sunny glades that were un- 
shadowed from the sky. 

The hue of that sky might have suggested that which 
tints the heavens over Venice and her palaces, but this 
was the New World, and the spot was a slumberous town 
on a coast in Florida. 

The two girls, who looked down from a cage-like bal- 
cony, perched on the side of the gray house, saw a green 
arched walk, an avenue of bitter-orange trees. and below 
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| before their lusty neighbors. 


them a sort of jungle of flowers—a lawless verdure that 
was very refreshing. 

‘‘The wild flowers have the best of it,” said Dolly 
Poindexter ; ‘‘the high-born blossoms have to give way 
Look at that sun-palmetto 
with its rough, red legs tramping about everywhere, and 
holding up its stiff, red fans so proudly in the very face 
of the lilies !” 

‘‘Like some plebeian who has made her way into a 
ballroom,” said Marcia Allison, languidly, falling back 
into an easy-chair, and fanning herself leisurely with a 
fan of pale-blue ostrich-feathers, 


82 MARIE ANTOINETTE’S 


GARTER. 


She was an aristocratic-looking young woman, some- 
what sallow, with a high-bred cast of countenance, and 
pale-blue eyes. Her ash-blonde hair was piled up artistic- 
ally on her graceful head, and her tea-gown, of pale-blue 


and cream-hued lace, was copied from a French 


‘ ] 
puppose 


Dolly, as t 


ou unpack tie 


ere is no possibility of 
said the 


now, 
going out, that y trunks to-day ?” 
' out a moment longingly at the tops of 
the feather) was a slender 
young creature, her plain brown dress seeming to cling 
to the soft 
fair, but warmly tinted, as 
golden 
Florida. 


never convey the enchantment of expression, the irresisti- 


ry palmettos in the distance. She 
roundness of her lithe figure. Her skin was 
if with sunrays ; her hair, a 
bronze, and her eyes 
But a mere catalogue of her charms would 


The mere turn of her head, so 
prettily poised as it was upon the round, white neck, had 


ble sweetness of her face. 


blue as Summer skies in | 


been known to prove fatal to more than one young man’s | 


peace of mind. The full, delicately curved lips seemed 
made for laughter, and the vigor and fresh youthfulness 
in vivid contrast to the bored and 
air of the other, 


of face and figure were 
languid as she watched the piles of 
unfolded and arranged. 


It was warm work for Dolly, but she was a poor orphan 


finery 


cousin, and not expected to be sensitive to the weather. 
arcia did not pretend to consider other people’s com- 
She was frankly selfish. 


She had never taken any 
for others in her life, and had no aspirations for 
angelic nature. She was thoroughly satisfied with 
She had always had thin 


and she had no other expectat 


elf and her belongings. 
pleased, ion than 


that the future would shadow forth the past. 


un to weary of the work, and her pretty face 

f vy flushed. Marcia, too, found it monotonous, and 
si 1 for a fresh sensation. 

This is lovely enough to charm the very alligators,” 


holding up a wonderful confection of whit 
Something fell from it 

** What's this ?” cried the young girl, 
cing up the article from the floor. 


id Dolly, 
ize and silver embroidery. 


} 


shook it out. 
‘*Guess !” said Marcia. 


Tt’ too lar ef 


wr a bracelet, and too small for a neck 
The mystery deepens. Come, Dolly, get up a ro 
about it. You remember you have a talent in that 
I am ready to be amused.” 
The object on which Dolly’s dark-blue eves were fixed 
beaded 


mance 


line. ; 


was a band of work, somewhat worn and dis- 
colored. 

‘“*T can make outa monogram. The letters are M. A., 
and the flowers are jleur-de-iys, I think. M. A., Marie 
Antoinette.” 

** That's an inspiration,” cried Marcia ; ‘‘ there’s enough 
foundation for your fiction.” 

But what is it in reality ?” asked Dolly. 
“It was given me by a German girl, who worked it for 


me one Christmas, and it’s 


“cc 


for the purpose of hanging a 


pair of scissors on to one's belt, made for notable German 


housewives, of course.” 


| send it off at once. 


** And most useful, for, of all inanimate things, scissors | 


are the most depraved,” said Dolly. “They get out of 
the way when they are wanted, as if they had legs. 1 
wish you'd give this to me.” 

“T will, if you'll make a story on it,” said Marcia. “It 
looks as if it had been through the wars. Oh, do, Dolly, 
get up something to keep me from being bored to death, 
Anything to pass the time !” 


“‘T have it!” cried Dolly, with a rippling laugh that 
seemed to fill the room with music, as she seized a sheet 
of paper and began to scribble. ‘‘ Here,” she cried, after 
an interval, ‘‘I flatter myself I have done it up neatly : 


“*Mr. P. T. Barnum, Dear Str: AlthoughI am a foreigner, I 
am not a stranger to your efforts for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of che Americ: I have watched with .sympathetie 
nterest your efforts to collect curious and interesting articles 
rom the past and present. Your countrymen are apt to forget, in 
the rush and hurry of business life, the interest that circles about 


in people. 


the past and those famous in song and story; but you have done 
what you could to present it. I have read of the ancient nurse of 
your great Washington, of the woolly horse, and the wonders from 
all lands which you procure at immense expense, so that I regard 
you as a benefactor*of your race, I hereby send you an interest- 
ing relic, which has been preserved as an heirloom in our family 
I feel that I should not selfishly keep it to m self, 
I am an old woman now, and the time must soon come when I 
shall be called away from all my treasures. The place for this 
one is ina public collection, for it is a memento of the lovely and i!l- 
fated Queen Marie Antoinette, At the moment when the illustri- 
ous captive was led out to execution, and had parted, with that ten- 
derness which distinguished her, with her attendants, my revered 
ancestor, Madame Campan, pressed near her. She wished to be 
Blinded 

The Queen looked at her 
sh6 said,‘‘ what can I vive 
I have parted with all. Iam poor 
This Queen, who had onee had a realm at 


for years. 


> last to look on that lovely face, so marred by sorrow. 
by tears, she touched the beloved hand. 
with sorrowful eyes. ‘‘Oh, my friend,” 
u fora token of my love ? 
leed.” It was a fact. 
ommand, had 


nothing left. Her last gift to a weeping at- 
Suddenly 
a faint smile illumined, like a pale ray, that face so wan with pain, 
oped and took off this garter, and laid it in Madame 
Campan’s hand. That was her last gift. How it recalls to 
ever the scene so oft deseribed—which has been 
ends in our family—that tragedy of unquenchab! 


lant had been the little silk kerchief from her neck, 


one of 


r 


umpan was my iundmother. 4 
down to me, but I feel that Iam not false to 
great trust when I give it to you for the benefit and instrue- 
1 of this grand American people. Let them not, in their 
shty and pri orn the lessons of the past. I 
that in a grea uching meme 
re present to you 
hope that it may 


1g to those who throng your museum as it de- 


great - gr 


treasure has come 


sperous pre 


2 safer than in my possession, I t 
his inestimable relic of the past, with a sincere 
prove as interestl 
erves, and that you may be prospered in your estimablegambit 
to elevate the tastes and inform the minds of your worthy co 
nents of respect and esteem, 


‘ ECGENIE LE 


1 sent 


trymen. Wit 
MIReEcor kT. 
Marcia listened with delight. 

she cried. 
** Won't it be fun to guy the prince of humbugs! Let’s 
Well! I never thought I’d get such 
fun out of the old thing. I imagined it was lost years 


and years ago.” 


** What a delicious little humbug you are !” 


And the languid young woman grew quite animated 
in procuring paper, pens, etc., for the document. 

**Seal it with this ring,” she said ; ‘‘ make it look very 
important. I'll send Manuel to post it at once. We'll 
be sure to hear from it.” 

** And I’m too far off for Mr. P. T. Barnum to find out 
that Tam not Madame Campan’s great-granddaughter,” 
cried Dolly, her eyes luminous as stars, as she ran down 
to find Manuel. Having sent him on his erraad, she 
strayed out of doors. 

She did not mind the heat. 


the avenue of bitter-oranges than in the house. 


It was pleasanter under 
The 
light sifted through the leaves, yellow and green, and 
the fruit hung like lamps of gold on the boughs. 
Through the jungle of flowers Dolly next made her way, 
her palmetto hat protecting her face from the sun. She 
had twisted a bunch of the creamy roses in it with an 
artistic touch. The sunlight gave a depth to her eves 
and a glow to her cheeks that deepened as she hea 
voice calling her. 


st 


~~. 


A young man holding a sun-umbrella advanced toward 
her from a giant tree. 

“What luck,” he cried ; ‘‘ but you are risking a sun- 
stroke. Come under this shade.” 

“Jack, how dare you haunt the neighborhood as you 
do?” said Dolly, with a petulant, altogether bewitching 
air. ‘Suppose Marcia should see us. Oh, I know, I 
am sure it will be an intensely disagreeable business to 
break the news to her. You know, sir, you were atten- 
tive to her at first ; you misled her, and to this moment 
she believes you a captive. She never dreams of any- 
thing else, and it is most natural. She has always had 
everything she wants.” 

* All the more reason that "she should learn a useful 
lesson,” said Jack Treherne, stretching out a very manly 
figure on the grass and lifting a pair of mirthful black 
eyes to Dolly's lovely face. ‘‘ It is not good for the soul’s 
health always to have one’s own way.” 

“T hate the deceit, though,” said Dolly, casting down 
her eyes. 

“So do I, my darling, and I propose she should know 
at onee. It is too much of a trial to you, you are so 
candid and true in your nature. I could not love you 
It’s that delightful sincerity that won me. Dolly, 
[think if I could know —but I never could be made to 
believe it—that you had perpetrated even one of the 
white lies that society excuses so readily, I should give 
you up. 


r lse. 


worship you. You know I had no faith in woman till I 

saw you, because a false woman had wrecked it. You 

saved me from wrecking myself.” 
Dolly suddenly colored painfully. 


to reply. 


She had no words 
How would Jack regard her practical joke if 
he knew it. A sudden chill crept over her. 
wrong. She saw it now, but it was too late. It could 
not be recalled. After all, it could do no harm, a little 
imaginary story, as if were. 

“You feel itallasIdo. Marcia must know to-night, 
my sweet,” he said, as he fanned the pretty, flushed face 
with the palmetto hat. ‘Shall I tell her ?” 

“No ; it will come better from me,” said Dolly, nerv- 
ously, ‘and I will not think any longer about it, but do 
itat once. I would rather go to meet unpleasant things 
than have them advance on me.” 

But when the lovers had parted, Dolly’s return to the 
house was with no elastic step. She suddenly felt the 
sun's rays overpowering, and her heart beat fast and hard. 
What would Marcia say ? Yet her fears could not quite 
cloud the subtle joy that transfigured the future for her. 
Life with Jack! What vistas of delight! What a glory 
diffased over the landscape ! 

Marcia was looking bored. Dolly felt like a culprit. 
It had so long been her duty to keep the heiress from 
being bored that it seemed as though she were guilty. 

But Marcia’s half-languid glance read 
strange in Dolly’s face. 

You look unusually alert for such a hot dag,” she 
said. ‘‘ Have you had an adventure ?” 

“Would you call it an adventure to meet the man you 


were to marry ?” said Dolly, with a nervous rush into the 
matter. 


something 


“What!” exclaimed Marcia, starting up, in excite- 
ment, ‘‘ Have you been having your fortune told? Is 
Maum Jinsie here ? That would pass an hour. Bring her 
up. Though I dare say I can see into my own future 
better than she,” and a softer smile curled the ‘proud 
lips. “I flatter myself I hold it in my own hands.” 

Dolly trembled and turned cold. She read the mean- 
ing of that sinile. 


It is your absolute truthfulness that makes me | 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S 


It was all | 
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‘But it is not old Jinsie. She has nothing to do with 
it,” she hurried on. “It is Jack—Jack Treherne—who 
says he will make the future bright as a dream to me. 
He loves me. I can’t get over the strangeness of it. It 
seems too good to be true.” 

‘** Jack Treherne !—you are mad !” gasped Marcia, the 
cold eyes blazing as if with blue fire. A choking sensa- 
tion rose in her throat, and a sudden chill seemed to 
freeze her blood. ‘‘This sort of fiction, I assure you, is 
not at all amusing.” 

‘I know it must seem strange to you,” said Dolly, 
in a sort of penitence, ‘‘ because he might have looked 
higher.” 

Marcia recovered herself with a mighty effort. Sha 
felt cold and faint, but it would never do to let this chil { 
read her heart. 

‘*Higher! I don’t know what you mean! Take care 
that he is not flirting with you. He has talents that 
way.” 

**T can trust him,” said Dolly, proudly, a flush of in- 
dignation rising to her face. 

**And you have been carrying on this little love affair 
in secret, eh ? How charming!” said Marcia, bitterly. 
‘*More romantic by far than the stories you used to 
invent, for 

‘This is a living poem, 


And all the rest are dead.” 


“Tt is only a week, Marcia,” said Dolly, indignantly, 
‘fand why should I make it public till I chose? I have 
no one’s consent to ask.” 

**Humph ! This is gratitude. I have no claims, though 
you have not a rag that I have not given you !” cried 
Marcia, in fierce passion. 

She did not dare to trust herself longer in Dolly’s pres- 
ence. Her heart was swelling with rage and bitterness. 


| For the first time in her life she found herself baffled, 


| and stood near the window opening 


and her wishes crossed. She hurried to her own room 
and locked the door. She could not bear that human eye 
should see her in her despair. 

Dolly was relieved to see Marcia emerge, at last, as fair 
and cold and self-possessed as ever. But if she could 
have read the heart that seemed to beat as placidly as 
ever under the lace jabot, she would have trembled. 

‘* Here’s the New York Tribunal with an editorial 
about the garter!” cried Dolly, i great glee, as she 
opened that paper, a few weeks after. ‘“ What fun! Just 
hear how gravely they take it: 


“<«The lady who has thus given up an esteemed family relic 
confers a priceless boon upon the public. We hope that Mr. Bar- 
num will give her admirable letter, which we publish above, a 
place of honor beside the precious memento of the past that sho 
has confided to him. Here is a flourishing account of it all.’” 


Dolly was so interested in her reading that she did not 
notice Jack Treherne, who had crossed the room quietly 
into the cage-like 
balcony where the ladies sat. 

Dolly uttered a little ery as she saw him, and the color 
faded from her cheek. 

** What is all that about ?” he asked, idly. 

Dolly was speechless, but Marcia found her oppor- 
tunity. 

‘*Some one has perpetrated a stupendous hoax on 
Barnum,” she said, ‘‘ Dolly, give him the paper and let 
him read for himself.” 

Dolly reached out the sheet with a trembling little 
hand. 


Jack glanced over it, but did not seem the least 
amused, 
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**Tt’s a very unworthy joke, if it is one,” he said ; ‘‘its 
effect is to make one doubt of the authenticity of any his- 
torical relic. 
any one to lie so gratuitously.” 

Poor Dolly felt herself growing sick at heart. 
made a heroic effort. 

“That's a hard name for a little bit of fiction,” she 
said. 


“Not too hard,” cried Jack.: ‘‘Don’t you see, this 


I can’t understand the pleasure it can give | 


Yet she | 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S GARTER. 


‘‘A talent for lying is a dangerous gift,” said Jack, 
who never for an instant connected the affair with Dolly, 
‘‘T would not care to have the author of that for g 
friend.” 

Marcia palpitated with delight. She saw here a chance 
—the little rift within the lute, that might make discorg 
of the melody. 

Dolly was thrilled with pain. She longed to confess, 
yet she shrank from Jack’s harsh judgment. She cast 
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RECRUITING FOR SAVONAROLA. 


FROM A PAINTING BY F. W. W. TOPHAM, 


strikes a blow at public faith, and that’s a very serious ; trembling, pleading looks at Marcia, who enjoyed he: 


thing.” 

** But the public don’t believe so implicitly in Barnum’s 
relics,” Dolly went on, timidly. 
** Don't apologize for such a deed,” said Jack ; ‘ but 
how do you know, Marcia, that thing is a hoax ? 

sounds credible enough.” 

‘** Yes, don’t it! That’s the fun of it. I know all about 
it—I can say, most of it I saw, and part of it I was,” 
laughed Marcia. ‘‘ What a puritanical view you take of 
it, Jack. I think it was a clever performance, and shows 
great talent in the author.” 


anguish. The heiress had laid her plans cunningly. She 
was waiting her chance when she should be alone with 


Jack. 


And so there was a cloud between the lovers, no bigger 


| , 
It | than a man’s hand, but somehow the sweetness and the 


warmth were gone. Dolly was nervous and constrained, 
and Jack grew weary of wondering why. Marcia felt 
that the leaven was working, and she bided her time. 
She listened with delight when a visitor told in their 
presence of the new relic in Barnum’s Museum. Dolly's 
cheeks crimsoned when she heard that it was caitily 
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framed, and her ietter inclosed with it for public perusal. 
Jack could not understand his little sweetheart’s abstrac- 


tion. Was she growing indifferent? She listened to 
him with a far-away look, as if her soul were elsewhere. 
The Florida season was nearly over. 

‘* What has 


have ‘suffered 
strange.’ 


come to you ?” he asked; one day. ‘ You 

a sea-change, into something new and 
I do not know this nervous, moody girl. Where 
be your quips and cranks ? your rippling laugh that did 
my very soul good ?” 

‘I will tell you—I am going to tell you all,” said 
Dolly, with sudden resolution. ‘‘ No, don’t sit near me, 
don’t hold my hand, else I cannot bear the moment when 
you'll drop it and move away !” 

** Dolly !” 

** Yes, it’s a fact, Jack. 
secret.” 


Iam going to eonfess a guilty 


Jack looked as if suddenly frozen. 
Oh, that was impossible ! 

‘‘T—I alone am the author of that hoax! The—the 
person whom you would not like to call a friend !—the 
originator of —the fiction about Marie Antoinette’s—— 

The girl suddenly stopped and crimsoned. 
relief, after all. 

Jack drew a long breath, something like a long whistle. 
‘You, my truthful little Dolly. 
see wliy you have grown so moody. 

trick !” 

“T know I have forfeited your good opinion,” said 
Dolly, with a little defiant air; ‘‘ but, after all, I don’t 
see the harm yet, and can’t take your ridiculous view of 
the matter. It was a bit of harmless fun.” 


It was a 


It was a detestable 


‘‘The proper thing for you to do is to undeceive Mr, 
Barnum at once. It’s the only thing.” 

‘“*T will never do that—never !” 

‘“Not if I ask it ?” 

“No; you ought not to ask it. 
to humiliate me needlessly.” 

Whereupon there was as pretty a quarrel as Marcia 
could have wished. It quite reconciled her to having 


You ought not to wish 


lost the pleasure of making the disclosure herself. 


Only Jack kept away from the house, and the days 
were dreary. Poor Dolly grew pale and wan, and felt 


as though life were closed for her and the ‘‘Amen” 


| her rosy finger-tips and a billet in her hand. 


A guilty secret ! | 


Oh, that’s it, is it! I | 


| tion destroyed ! 


said, 

At last, after an hour or two spent in her room, one 
gray day she made her appearance with an ink-stain on 
She was 
surprised to meet Jack on the stairs. 

‘‘I—I have done it,” she said, in a trembling voice, 
‘*Here is the confession. I—I couldn't live any longer 
without seeing you, Jack !” 

‘*My darling! I’ve been too hard—a regular prig !” 
said Jack, full of contrition, as he looked into his little 
love’s pale face. ‘‘ Forgive me !” 

‘But I shall send this.” : 

**No, it’s needless now,” answered Jack, stealing an 
arm about the lithe figure. ‘‘ Read this !” 

He held the open newspaper before her eyes. 


“Barnum’s Museum consumed by fire! The valuable collec- 


Terror of the animals,” etc. 


‘*So that isan end of Marie Antoinette’s Garter,” lie 
said ; ‘‘ but you must never do so again !” 
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Aux, the world loves a schoolboy, and probably did 
ventures before Shakespeare placed him, 


—*“ with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school,” 


as the type of the second of the ‘seven ages” of man. 
The chronicles of English Tom Brown, at Rugby and 
Oxford, are the delight of readers, old and young, the 
world over; and we have a corresponding American 
juvenile classic in Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story 
of a Bad Boy.” A rich addition to the 
schools and schoolboys, to the chronicles of the youth- 
ful heart and mind, is the recent work of Edmondo de 
Anicis, an author whose brilliant pictures of travel have 
made him famous in quite a different branch of literature. 
‘‘Cuore ” is the journal of a young pupil of one of the 
great public schools in Turin. It is a book full of ani- 
mation and tenderness, exquisite sensibility, and manly, 
chivalrous spirit. The typical Italian schoolboys, very 


different from their English or American cousins, are | 


here ; and all their friendships, rivalries, ambitions and 
quarrels are so graphically portrayed, that they become, 
for the time being, a part of the reader’s own experience. 
Their relations with the great world outside the school- 
house walls—the new world of United Italy, where the 
democratic public school is itself a modern innovation— 
are conveyed in brief but vivid glimpses. ‘ Cuore” is 
an ideal* book for boys ; and, as such, no less charming 
to their elders. 


| July. 


year of nine months, beginning in October and ending in 
After three months’ vacation in the country, he 
reluctantly returns to his city home, and is conducted by 
his mother to the Baretti schoolhouse, where he is 


entered for the third elementary course. His master of 


| the second class bids him an affectionate good-by, an 


he goes up-stairs to Signor Perboni—a tall, grave, gray- 
haired, beardless man with a big voice, who has a per- 


| pendicular wrinkle on his forehead, and who looks fixedly 


at his pupils, as if reading them through. ‘There are 


| fifty-four boys on the floor, fifteen or sixteen of whom 
literature of | 


were Enrico’s companions in the second class—including 
the brilliant Derossi, who always got the first prize. 
The latter figures in a characteristic incident, soon after 
the opening. A dark-skinned, black-eyed lad from wild 
Calabria is shy and sullen amongst his new comrades. 
The master bids Derossi, as the head boy in the school, 
to welcome the young Calabrian, which he does with his 
usual grace. The other mmpuls.vely kissed him on the 
cheeks. All clapped their hands. ‘Silence !” cried the 
master ; “no hand-clapping in school !” But it was easy 
to see that he was not displeased. ‘‘ Bear well in mind 
what I have said to you,” he continued. ‘To bring 


| about this very thing, that a Calabrian boy might feel at 


The diary of young Enrico covers an entire school ' he passes the tricolored flag.” 


home in Turin, and a boy from Turin be at home in 
Calabria, this land of ours fought for fifty years, and 
30,000 Italians died. You must all respect and love each 
other ; any one of you who reproaches a comrade be- 
cause he was not born in our province makes himself 
unfit ever again to raise his eyes from the ground when 


an 


ITALIAN 


The Catabrian liad searcely taken his seat when one of 


his neighbors presented him with pens and a picture, 
and another boy, from the last bench, sent him a Swiss 
postage-stam p. 

“The boy who sent the postage-stamp to the Cala- 
brian,” continues Enrico, in his journal, ‘‘is the oneI like 
best of all. His name is Garrone ; he is the biggest boy 
in the class ; he is about fourteen years old; with a large 
head and broad shoulders ; he is a good fellow, as you ean 
see when he smiles, but he always seems to think like a 
man. I know many of my comrades already. Another 
boy, named Coretti, suits me too. He wears choc late- 
colored pantaloons and a catskin cap ; he is always jolly; 
he is the son of a wood-peddler, who was a soldier in the 
war of 1866, in the squadron of Prince Humbert, and 
they say that he has three medals. There is little Nelli, 
a poor hunchback, a thin-faced, weak boy. There is one 
who is very well dressed, who always wears fine Florence 
plush, and is named Votini. On the bench in front of 
me there is a boy they call ‘little mason’ because his 
futher is one. His face is as round as an apple, witha 
nose like a marble ; he has one special talent ; he knows 
how to make a hare’s face, and they all get him to make 
a hare’s face, and then they laugh. He wears a little 
ragged cap, which he rolls up and sticks in his pocket 
like a handkerchief. Beside the little mason there sits 
Garoffi, a long, thin, silly fellow, with nose and beak of 
a screech-owl, and very small eyes, who is always traffick- 
ing in little pens and pictures and match-boxes, and 
who writes the lesson on his nails, so as to read it on the 
sly. Then there is a young gentleman, Carlo Nobis, who 
seems very proud, and he sits between two boys that I 
like the son of a notion-dealer, who comes in a jacket 
that reaches to his knees. He is pale, as if he had been 
sick ; he always looks frightened, and never laughs ; and 
there is one with red hair, who has a useless arm, and 
carries it in a sling ; his father has gone to America, and 
his mother peddles vegetables. And there is another 
curious fellow—my left hand neighbor — Stardi—small 
and thickset, with no neck—a gruff fellow, who speaks to 
no one, and seems not to understand much, but stands 
listening to the master without winking, his forehead 
wrinkled, and his teeth set ; and if any one asks him any- 
thing when the master is speaking, he will not answer 
the first and second time, and the third time he gives you 
akick, And next to him sits a bold, cunning-faced boy 
named Franti, who has already been expelled from an- 
other district school. There are, besides, two brothers 
who are dressed exactly alike, who resemble each other 
t> a hair, and both wear Calabrian caps, with a peasant’s 
plume. But handsomer than all the rest, the one who 
has the most talent, who will surely be the head this year 
again, is Derossi; and the master, who perceives this, al- 
ways puts questions to him. But I like Precossi, the 
son of the notion-dealer, the one with the long jacket, 
who seems sickly. They say that his father beats him. 
He is very timid, and every time that he addresses or 
touches any one, he says, ‘Excuse me,’ and looks at 
them with his kind, sad eyes’ But Garrone is the big- 
gest and the nicest.” 

Garrone constantly reappears in the daily record, and 
we soon learn to love him. ‘‘ The more I know him, the 
better I like him ; and so it is with all the rest, except 
with the overbearing, who have nothing to say to him, 
because he does not permit them to exhibit their oppres- 
sion. Every time that a big boy raises his hand against a 
little one, the little one shouts, ‘Garrone!’ and the big 
one stops striking him. His father is an engine-driver on 
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the railway ; he had begun school late, because he was ill | the rush with the others, and she kisses him, At first 
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for two years. Ife is the tallest and the strongest of the 
class ; he lifts a bench with one hand ; he is always eat- 
ing ; and he is good. Whatever he is asked fora pen- 
cil, rubber, paper, or penknife—he lends or gives it ; and 
he neither talks nor laughs in school ; he always sits per- 
fectly motionless on a bench that is too narrow for him, 
with his spine curved forward, and his big head between 
his shoulders ; and when I look at him, he smiles at me 
with his eyes half closed, as much as to say, ‘ Well, 
Enrico, are we friends ? He makes me laugh, because, 
tall and broad as he is, he has a jacket, trousers, and 
sleeves which are too small for him, and too short ; a cap 
which will not stay on his head; a threadbare cloak ; 
coarse shoes, and a necktie which is always twisted into 
a cord. Dear Garrone! it needs but one glance in thy 
All the little boys would 
like to be near his bench. He knows arithmetic well. 
He carries his books bound together with a strap of red 
leather. He has a knife, with a mother-of-pearl handle, 
which he found in the field for military manceuvres, last 
year, and one day he cut his finger to the bone ; but no 
one in school envies him it, and no one breathes a word 
about it at home, for fear of alarming his parents. He 
lets us say anything to him in jest, and he never takes it 
ill; but woe to any one who says to him, ‘ That is not 
true,’ when he affirms a thing : then fire flashes from his 
eyes, and he hammers down blows enough to split the 
bench. Saturday morning he gave a soldo to one of the 
upper first class, who was crying in the middle of the 
street, because his own had been taken from him, and he 
could not buy his copybook. For the last three days he 
has been working over a letter of eight pages, with pen 
ornaments on the margin, for the saint’s day of his 
mother, who often comes to get him, and who, like him- 
self, is tall and large and sympathetic.” 

Walking on the Corso, one morning, Enrico runs 
across his schoolmate Coretti, he of the chocolate-colored 
clothes and catskin cap. Coretti is carrying wood into 
his father’s shop, and reviewing his lesson at the same 
time. He is full of gayety and energy, and invites his 
friend into the shabby apartments behind the shop, 
where his mother is lying ill. Then, coming back to 
the shop, he begins sawing wood. 

‘‘This is gymnastics !” he exclaims, merrily. ‘‘ I want 
father to see all this wood sawed when he gets home ; 
how glad he will be! The worst part of it is that after I 
have been sawing, my T’s and L’s look like snakes, so 
teacher says. What amItodo? I will tell him that | 
have to move my arms about. The main thing is to get 
mamma well at once. She is better to-day, thank 
Heaven! I will study my grammar to-morrow morning 
at daybreak. Oh, here’s the cart with the wood! To 
work !” 

Enrico did not fail to take to heart the lesson of 
Coretti’s cheerful industry. 

‘** Happy fellow!’ he had said to me. Ah, no, Co- 
retti, no ; you are all the happier, because you study and 
work too, you are of use to your father and mother ; be- 
cause you are better—a hundred times better and braver 
than I, my dear chum.” 

As the days go on, the diverse characters of the school- 
mates are developed more and more clearly in the record. 
There is Nelli, the poor little hunchback. 

‘* He is good, and he studies, but he is puny and pale, 
and it hurts him to breathe. He always wears a long 
cloth blouse. His mother is a little, light-complexioned 
woman, who dresses in black, and always comes to get 
him when school is over, so that he may not get hurt in 
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many boys ridiculed him, and hit him on the back with 
their bags, because he is a hunchback ; but he never of- 
fered any resistance, and never told Lis mother, for he 
did not want her to know 


stock of the other boys. 


that her son was the laughing- 
They made fun of him, but he 
did not complain, though I have seen him cry, with his 
head against the bench. 

‘* But one morning Garrone jumped up and said, ‘ The 
first person who touches Nelli will get a box on the ear 
that will make him spin round like a top! 

‘*Franti paid no attention to this, and he got his ear 
boxed well. The fellow spun round three times, and 
from that time forth no one ever touched Nelli.” 

One day a visitor called for Garrone, who came out on 
the threshold, puzzled to think what could be the matter. 
A woman rushed forward, threw her arms about him, 
and kissed him again and again, exclaiming : 

‘You are Garrone, my little son’s friend and pro- 
tector; my dear, brave boy, it is you!” Then she 
searched all her pockets and her purse, and finding no- 
thing, she took a chain off her neck, with a small cross, 
an.| put it on Garrone’s neck under his necktie, and said 
to him: ** Take it! wear it in memory of me, my dear 
boy ; in memory of Nelli’s mother, who thanks and blesses 
you.” 

Tho brilliant Derossi is admired almost 
Garrone is loved. 

‘* He took the first medal ; he will always be the first, 
this y no one can come up to him ; all admit his 
superiority in each point. He is head in arithmetic, in 
grammar, in composition, in drawing; he understands 
verything in a minute; he has a wonderful memory; 


as much as 


ear too ; 


succeeds in everything without effort ; study seems 

to him. ‘Then he is so tall and handsome, with a 
at crown of golden curls ; he is so nimble that he can 
over a bench by resting one hand on it, and he is a 
d fencer already. He is twelve years old, and the 
of a merchant; he always wears blue, with gilt 
buttons ; he is always lively, merry, gracious to all, and 
helps all he can in examinations ; and no one has ever 
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dared to do anything to displease him, or to say a rough 
word,” 

\ very different character, but quite as interesting in 
lis way, is Garoffi, that long, lank boy, with the nose 
like an owl’s beak, and small, cunning eyes, which seem 
to be ferreting everywhere. He is the grocer’s son; he 
is very eccentric ; he is always counting the money in his 
pocket ; he counts on his fingers never so fast, and goes 
through some process of multiplication without any 
tables ; and he hoards his money, and already has a 
book in the Scholars’ Savings Bank. He never spends 
anything, I am positive, and if he drops a cent under 
the benches he will hunt for it for a week. He is likea 
magpie, Derossi says. He picks up everything he finds, 
wornout pens, canceled postage-stamps, pins, candle- 
He has been collecting postage-stamps for more 
than two years, and he has hundreds of them from every 
country, in a large album, which he will sell to some 
bookseller when he gets it full. The bookseller gives 
him his copybooks for nothing, because he takes a great 
many boys to the store. In school he is always barter- 
ing ; he sells something every day, and has rafiles and ex- 
changes ; then he is sick of his bargain, and wants his 
article back. He buys for two cents and works it off for 
four; he plays pitch-penny, and never loses; he sells 
old newspapers to the tobacconist ; and he keeps a little 
blankbook, in which he sets down all his dealings. It is 
filled with sums and subtractions. At school he studies 
nothing but arithmetic, and if he tries to get the medal 


ends. 


it is only that be may have a free entrance to the show, 
But he pleases me; he amuses me. We played at keep- 
ing market with weights and scales. He knows the exact 
price of everything ; he understands weighing, and rolls 
up paper to hold things just like a grocer. He declares 
that as soon as he gets through school he shall set up 
business—in a new business which he has invented him- 
self. He was very much pleased when I gave him some 
foreign postage-stamps, and he informed me exactly the 
price each one sold for. My father pretended to be read- 
ing the newspaper, but he listened to him, and was 
greatly diverted. His pockets are bulging, full of his little 
wares, and he covers them up with along black cloak, 
and always appears thoughtful and preoccupied with 
business, like a merchant. Sut the thing that he has 
nearest his heart is his collection of postage - stamps, 
This is his treasure, and he always speaks of it as though 
he were going to get a fortune out of it. 

The first snowfall of the season, toward the middle of 
November, is the occasion of an episode in which Garoffi 
and his postage-stamps figure. The boys are snowball- 
ing in the Corso, when a misdirected ball hits an old 
gentleman in the eye, wounding him quite severely. An 
indignant crowd gathers. Garofli,¢he culprit, is panic- 
stricken ; but Garrone urges him to present himself, so 
that no innocent person shall be arrested. 
and is pardoned. 


He does so, 
A day or two later the boys visit the 
old gentleman, who lives with his grandnephew. The 
diary records the scene : 

** Garoffi, who did not perceive us in his confusion, ap- 
proached the bed, restraining himself so as not to ery; 
and the old man embraced him, but could not speak. 

*«« Thanks,’ said the old man ; ‘go and tell your father 
and mother that all is going well, and that they are not 

think any more abont it.’ 

‘* Bat Garoffi did not move, and seemed to have some- 
thing to say which he dared not utter. 

*“** What have you to say to me? What is it that you 
want ?” 

‘© ¢T !_-nothing.’ 

*** Well, good-by, until we meet again, my boy; 0 
with your heart in peace.’ 

‘* Garoffi went as far as the door; but there he halted, 
turned to the nephew, who was following him, and gazed 
curiously at him. All at once he pulled some object 
from beneath his cloak, put it in the boy’s hand, and 
whispered hastily to him, ‘It is for you,’ and away he 


-went like a flash.” 


The boy carried the object to his uncle. We saw that 
on it was written, J give you this; we looked inside, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. It was the famous 
album, with his collection of postage-stamps, which poor 
Garoffi had brought, the collection of which he was 
always talking, upon which he had founded so many 
hopes, and which had cost him so much trouble ; it was 
his treasure, poor boy! it was the half of his heart's 
blood, which he had presented in exchange for his 
pardon. 

The sequel to this incident appears in the entry of 
November 28th, which also gives a characteristic portrait 
of the indomitable young Stardi : 

“This morning two events occurred at the school: 
Garofli, wild with delight, because his album had been 
returned to him, with the addition of three postage- 
stamps of the Republic of Guatemala, which he had been 
in search of for three months ; and Stardi, who took the 
second medal. Stardi the next in the class after Derossi! 
All were amazed at it. Who could ever have foretold it, 
when, in October, his father brought him to school 
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bundled up in that big green coat, and said to the 


. master, in presence of every one, ‘ You must have a great 


deal of patience with him, because he is very slow to 
understand !’ 

‘Every one first thought him a blockhead. But he 
said, ‘I will burst or I will succeed,’ and he set to work, 
doggedly, studying day and night, at home, at school, 
while walking, with set teeth and clinched fists, patient 
as an ox, obstinate as a mule; and thus, by dint of 
trampling on every one, disregarding mockery, and deal- 


ing kicks to disturbers, this big thick-head got ahead of 


the rest. He did not understand the first thing of arith- 
metic, he filled his compositions with absurdities, he 
never succeeded in retaining a phrase in his mind ; and 
now he solves problems, writes correctly, and sings his 
lessons like a song. And his iron will can be divined 
from the seeing how he is made, so very thickset and 
squat, with a square head and no neck, with short, thick 
hands, and coarse voice. He studies even on scraps of 
newspaper, and on theatre bills, and every time that he 
has any pocket-money he buys a book; he has already 
collected a little library, and in a moment of good-humor 
he let slip a promise to take me home and show it to me. 
He speaks to no one, he plays with no one, he is always 
on hand, on his bench, with his fists pressed to his tem- 
ples, firm as a rock, listening to the teacher. How he 
must have toiled, poor Stardi! The master said to him, 
this morning, although he was impatient and in a bad 
humor, when he bestowed the medals, ‘Bravo, Stardi! 
he who endures, conquers.’ But the latter did not ap- 
pear in the least puffed up with pride—he did not smile ; 
and no sooner had he returned to his seat, with the 
medal, than he planted his fists on his temples again, 


and became more motionless and more attentive than 
before. But the finest thing happened when he went out 


of school ; for his father, as big and squat as himself, 
with a huge face and a huge voice, was there waiting for 
him. He had not expected this medal, and he was not 
willing to believe in it, so that it was necessary for the 
master to reassure him, and then he began to laugh 
heartily, and tapped his son on the back of the neck, 
saying, energetically, ‘Bravo! good! my dear pumpkin ; 
you'll do!’ and he stared at him, astonished and smiling. 
And all the boys around him smiled too, except Stardi. 
He was already ruminating the lesson for to-morrow 
morning in that huge head of his.” 

The ‘little mason,” one day, visited Enrico at his 
home. ‘‘He came entirely dressed in clothes his father 
had cast off, which were still white with lime and plaster. 
My father was even more anxious than I that he should 
come. How much pleasure he gives us! No sooner had 
he entered than he pulled off his ragged cap, which was 
dripping wet with snow, and stuck it into one of his 
pockets ; then he advanced with his listless -gait, like a 
weary workman, turning his face, as smooth as an apple, 
with its ball-like nose, from side to side; and when he 
entered the dining-room, he cast a glance round at the 
furniture and fixed his eyes on a small picture of Rigo- 
letto, a hunchbacked jester, and made a ‘ hare’s face.’ 

“It is impossible to refrain from laughing when one 
sees him make that hare’s face. We went to playing with 
bits of wood ; he possesses an extraordinary skill at mak- 
ing towers and bridges, which seem to stand as though 
by a miracle, and he works at it quite seriously, with the 
patience of a man. Between one tower and another he 
told me about his family; they live in a garret ; his 
father goes to the evening school to learn to read, and 
his mother does washing. And they must love him, of 
course, for he is clad like a poor boy, but he is well 


protected from the cold, with neatly mended clothes, 
and with his necktie tied neaily by his mother’s hands. 
His father, he told me, is a fine man—a giant, who has 
trouble in getting through doors ; but he is kind, and 
always calls his son ‘hare’s face’; the son, on the con- 
trary, is rather small. At four o’clock we lunched on 
bread and cheese, as we sat on the sofa; and when we 
rose, I do not know why, but my father did not wish me 
to brush off the back, which the little mason had spotted 
with white, from his jacket ; he restrained my hand, and 
then rubbed it off himself on the sly. While we were 
playing, the little mason lost a button from his jacket, 
and my mother sewed it on, and he grew quite red, and 
began to watch her sew, in perfect amazement and con- 
fusion, holding his breath the while. Then we gave him 
some books of caricatures to look at, and he, without 
being aware of it himself, imitated the grimaces of the 
faces there so well, that even my father laughed. He was 
so much pleased when he went away that he forgot to put 
on his tattered cap ; and when we reached the landing, 
he made a hare’s face at me once more in sign of his grat- 
itude. His name is Antonio Rabucco, and he is eiglit 
years and eight months old.” 

Another schoolmate much esteemed by Ernesto is Pre- 
cossi, the son of the notion- dealer—‘‘ that thin little 
fellow, who has kind, melancholy eyes and a frightened 
air; who is so timid that he says to every one, ‘ Excuse 
me.’ He is.always sickly, and yet he studies hard. His 
father comes home tipsy and beats him without any 
reason in the world. He flings the poor boy’s books and 
his copybooks in the air with a jerk. The poor Precossi 
comes to school with his face all black and blue and 
swollen, and his eyes red with crying. But you 
never get him to own that his father beats him.” 

Of course there is a bad boy in the school. He is in- 
deed a hard case, and his redeeming traits, if he has 
any, areso effectually concealed that it is almost impossi- 
ble to detect them. His name is Franti. ‘I detest that 
fellow,” writes Ernesto. ‘‘He is wicked. When a father 
comes to the school to reprove his son, he enjoys it; 
when any one cries, he laughs. He trembles before Gar- 
rone, and he strikes the little mason because he is small ; 
he torments Crossi because he has a helpless arm ; he 
makes fun of Precossi, whom all the boys respect ; he 
even jeers at Robetti, that boy in the second grade who 
walks on crutches, having injured himself trying to save 
a child. He provokes those who are weaker than him- 
self, and when it comes to blows, he gets mad and tries 
to hurt. There is something under that low forehead, 
in those sullen eyes, which he keeps nearly concealed 
under the dash of his small cloth cap, whiclf makes you 
shedider. He is afraid of no one; he laughs in the 
master’s face; he steals when he gets a chance; he 
denies it without moving a muscle ; he is always in a 
quarrel with some one ; he brings big pins to school, to 
prick his neighbors; he tears buttons from his own 
jackets and from those of others, and plays with them ; 
his papers, books and copybooks are all rumpled, torn 
and dirty ; his ruler is jagged, his penhandles gnawed, 
his nails bitten to the quick, his clothes covered with 
stains and rents which he has got in his brawls, They 
say that his mother is ill from the trouble he gives her.” 
Franti is finally expelled from school, for exploding a 
petard and then defying the master, who is compelled to 
put him out by main force. A week later, a poor woman 
comes to the school, weeping, and almost throws herself 
on her knees as she pleads with the director. 

‘Oh, if you only knew the trouble that this boy has 
eansed me, you would have compassion! Do me this 
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favor! I hope that he will veform. 
long, Signor Director ; I have the seeds of death within 
me ; but I should like to see him reform before I die, 
because "—and she broke into a passion of weeping— 


‘he is my son—I love him—I s)all die in despair! Take 


° a2 ° ° | 
him back once more, Signor Director, that a misfortune | 


may not happen in the family ! 
poor woman !” 


Do it out of pity for a 
And she covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. 

Franti stood impassive, and hung his head. 
master looked at him, reflected 
a little, then said: ‘* Franti, 
to your place.” 


The head- 


£0 

**Then the woman took her 
hands her face, quite 
comforted, and began to ex- 
thanks upon thanks, 
without giving the director a 
chance to speak. She made 
her way toward the door, wip- 
her and saying, 
hastily: ‘I beg of you, my 
son !—May all have patience— 
Thanks, Signor Director ; you 
have performed a deed of 
merey !—Be a good boy !— 
Good-day, boys !—Ah, thanks, 
Signor Teacher ; good-by, and 
forgive a poor mother!’ And, 
after another glance of en- 
treaty at her son from the 
door, she went away, pulling 
up the shawl which was trail- 
ing after her—pale, bent, with 
a head which still trembled, 
and we heard her cough all 
the way down the stairs. The 
headmaster looked steadily at 
Franti, amid the silence of the 
class, and said to him, in ac- 
cents of a kind to make him 
tremble : ‘ Franti, you are kill- 
ing your mother !’ 

**We all turned to look at 
Franti ; and that infamous boy 
smiled.” 

One morning, to the sur- 
prise and pleasure of all the 
school, the superintendent an- 
nounced : ‘* Pupil Pietro Pre- 
cossi has merited the second 
medal this week — merited it 
by his work at home, by his 
lessons, by handwriting, 
by his conduct in every way.” 
At the hour for dismissing the 
the boy’s father, the 
blacksmith, appeared, pale as usual, with fierce face, hair 
hanging over his eyes, his cap awry, and unsteady on 
his legs. The teacher cought sight of him, and whis- 
pered to the superintendent. 
Precossi, and taking him by th 
father. 


from 


press 


ing eyes, 


liis 


school, 


The latter summoned 
hand, took him to his 
The boy was trembling. 


them. 

“Is it true that you are the father of this lad ?” asked 
the superintondent, with a cheerful air, as though he and 
the blacksmith were old friends. And, without waiting 
a reply: “I congratulate you. See! he has won the 


I shall not live ; second medal over fifty-four comrades. 


BARN SWALLOWS. 


The boy and the su- | 
perintendent approached ; many boys gathered around | 


He has deserved 


it by his composition, his arithmetic, everything. He is 


a boy of great intelligence and good-will, who will accom. 
plish great things ; a fine boy, who possesses the affec. 
You may feel proud of him, I 


| tion and esteem of all. 
assure you.” 

The blacksmith stood there with open mouth listen. 
ing to him, stared at the superintendent and the head. 
master, and then at his son, who stood trembling before 
him with downcast eyes. And, as though he compre. 
hended then, for the first time, 
all that he had made the little 
fellow suffer, and all the good. 
ness, the heroic constancy with 
which the latter had borne it, 
the man showed in his coun- 
tenance a certain stupid won- 
der, then a sullen remorse, 
and, finally, a sorrowful and 
impetuous tenderness, and 
with a rapid gesture he caught 
the boy round the head and 
strained him to his breast. 

On the 14th of March came 
the great school festival of the 
year—the public distribution 
of prizes at the Theatre Vit- 
torio Emanuele. 

**No sooner had I entered 
our box,” writes our school- 
boy scribe, ‘‘ with my family, 
than I saw in the opposite box 
the young mistress with the 
red feather, who was smiling 
and showing all the pretty 
dimples in her cheeks, and 
with her my brother's teacher 
and ‘the little nun,’ dressed 
all in black, and my kind mis- 
tress of the upper first; but 
she was so pale, poor thing! 
and coughed so hard, that she 
could be heard all over the 
theatre. In the pit I instantly 
espied Garrone’s dear, big face 
and the little blonde head of 
Nelli, who was clinging close 
to the other’s shoulder. A 
little further on I saw Garofli, 
with his beaked nose, who was 
making great efforts to collect 
the printed catalogues of the 
prizes, and he already had 4 
large bundle to put to some 
use in his bartering. We 
shall find out all about it to- 
morrow. Near the door was 

the wood-seller with his wife— both dressed in holiday 

attire-—with their boy, who has a third prize in the 
second grade. I was astonished not to see the cat- 
skin cap and the chocolate - colored trousers. On this 
| occasion he was dressed like a little gentleman. In onc 
balcony I caught a momentary glimpse of Votini, with s 
large lace collar; then he disappeared. In a prosce- 
nium box, filled with people, waa the artillery captain, 
| the father of Robetti, the boy with the crutches ./ho 
saved the child from the omnibus. . . . The distribution 
of the prizes was about to begin. My little master of the 
second grade, with his red head and his quick eyes, who 
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wis to read the names of the winners of prizes, had 
slready advanced to the front of the stage. The entrance | 
of the twelve boys who were to present the certificates 
was what they were waiting for. The newspapers had 
already stated that there would be boys from all the pro- 
vinces of Italy. 

“All at once the whole twelve appeared on the stage 
at a run, and formed in line with a smile. ‘The entire 
audience of three thousand sprang up as one man, break- 
ing into applause which sounded like a clap of thunder. 
For a moment the boys stood as though disconcerted. 
‘Behold your Italy !’ All at 
once [ recognized Coraci, the Calabrian, dressed as usual 
in black., A gentleman connected with the municipal 
government, who was with us, and who knew them all, 
pointed them out to my mother. ‘That little blonde 
fellow is the representative of Venice. 
that tall, curly-haired lad yonder.’ Two or three of them 
were dressed like gentlemen; the others were sons of 
workiugmen, but all were neat and clean. The Floren- 
tine, who was the smallest, wore a blue scarf. They all 
passed in front of the mayor, who kissed them, one after 
the other, on the forehead, while a gentleman seated next 
to him smilingly told him the names of their cities : 
‘Florence, Naples, Bologna, Palermo.’ 
passed, the Immense audience clapped. 


said a voice on the stage. 


The Roman is 


And as each one | 
Then they all 
hastened to the green table to receive the certificates. 
[he master began to read the list, mentioning the school- 
houses, the classes, the names; and the winners of the 
premiums began to mount the stage and to file past. 
‘“*The boys in the pit and the balconies applauded 


loudly every time that a very small lad passed, or on 
} 7 


whose clothes showed poverty; and also for those who 
had curly hair or wore red or white. Some who filed 
past belonged to the upper primary, and once on the 


tage, the y became confused and did not know where to 
turn, and the whole audience laughed. One passed, 
three spans high, with a big bow of pink ribbon on his 

hack, so that he could scarcely walk, and he tripped in 

the carpet and fell. The prefect set him on his feet 

again, and all laughed and clapped. Another rolled 

headlong down the stairs as he was going down again to 

the pit. here was an outery, but he had not hurt him- 

self. Boys of all sorts passed—boys with roguish faces, 

with frightened faces, with faces as red as cherries; 

comical little fellows, who laughed in every one’s face ; 

and no sooner had they got back into the pit than they 

were seized upon by their fathers and mothers, who car- 

ried them away. 

‘“‘When our school’s turn came, how amused I was! 
Many whom I knew passed. Coretti filed by, dressed in 
new clothes from head to foot, with his fine, merry smile, | 
showing all his white teeth ; but who knows how many 
loads of wood he had already carried that morning! The 
mayor, on presenting him with his certificate, asked the 
meaning of a red mark on his forehead, and as he did so, 
laid one hand on his shoulder. I looked in the pit for 
his father and mother, and saw them laughing, while 
they covered their mouths with one hand. Then Derossi 
passed, all in bright blue, with shining buttons, with all 
those golden curls, slender, easy, with his head held 
high, so handsome, so sympathetic, fhat I could have 
blown him a kiss. Every gentleman wanted to speak to 
him and shake his hand. 

“Then the master cried, ‘Giulio Robetti !’ and we saw 
the captain’s son come forward on his crutches. Hun- 
dreds of boys knew what had happened. A rumor ran | 
round in an instant. Then came a perfect roar of ap- 
plause and shouts which made the theatre tremble : men 
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sprang to their feet, ladies began to wave their handker- 
chiefs, and the poor boy halted in the middle of the 
stage, amazed and trembling. The mayor drew him to 
him, gave him his premium and a kiss, and removing the 
two laurel crowns which were hanging from the back 
of the chair, he strung them on the crossbars of his 
erutches. Then he accompanied him to the proscenium- 
box, where his father, the captain, was seated ; and the 
latter lifted him bodily and set him down inside, amid an 
indescribable tumult of cheers and hurrahs.” 

April brings a deep affliction for Garrone, whose sor- 
row casts a gloom over the whole class. He has been ab- 
sent for some days ; and one morning the teacher says: 

‘*The greatest misfortune that can happen to a boy 

has happened to poor Garrone—his mother is dead. He 
will return to school to-morrow. I beseech you now, 
boys, to respect the terrible sorrow that is breaking his 
heart. When he enters, greet him with affection, and 
gravely; let no one jest, let no one laugh at him, I beg 
of you.” 
‘And this morning,’’ continues the journal, ‘ poor 
Garrone came in, a little later than the rest. I felt my 
heart shrink to see him. His face was haggard, his eyes 
were red, and he tottered on his feet*; he looked as if he 
had been ill a month. I scarcely recognized him ; he was 
all in black ; he excited our pity. No one even breathed ; 
all looked at him. No sooner had he entered than at the 
first sight of that schoolroom whither his mother had 
come to get him nearly every day, of that bench over 
which she had bent on so many examination days to give 
him a last bit of advice, and where he had so many times 
thought of her, in his impatience to run out and meet 
her, he burst out into a fit of weeping he could not con- 
trol. The teacher drew him aside to his own place, and 
pressed him to his breast, and said to him: 

«Weep, weep, my poor boy; but take courage. Your 
mother is no longer here; but she sees you, she st/il 
loves you, she still lives by your side, and one day you 
will behold her once again, for you have a good and up- 
right soul like her own. Take courage !’” 

And the dictation lesson which the good master reads 
to the class on that morning is as follows: 

“‘Giuseppe Mazzini, born_in Genoa in 1805, died in 
Pisa in 1872, a grand, patriotic soul, the mind of a great 
writer, the first inspirer and apostle of the Italian Revo- 
lution ; who, out of love for his country, lived for forty 
years poor, exiled, persecuted, a fugitive heroically stead- 
fast in his principles and in his resolutions. Giuseppe 
Mazzini, who adored his mother, and who derived from 
her all that there was noblest and purest in her strong 
and gentle soul, wrote as follows to a faithful friend, to 
console him in the greatest of misfortunes. These are 
almost his exact words : 

“* My friend, thou wilt never more behold thy mother 
on this earth. That is the terrible truth. Ido not at- 
tempt to see thee, because thine is ene of those solemn 
and sacred sorrows which each must suffer and conquer 
for himself. Dost thou understand what I mean to con- 
vey by these words, Jt is necessary to conquer sorrow— to 
conquer the least sacred, the least purifying part of sor- 
row, that which, instead of rendering the soul bette:, 
weakens and debases it? But the other part of sorrow, 
the noble part—that which enlarges and elevates the soul 
—that must remain with thee and never leave thee more. 
Nothing here below can*take the place of a good mother. 
In the griefs, in the consolations which life may still 
bring to thee, thou wilt never forget her. But thou must 
recall her, love her, mourn her death, in a manner which 
is worthy of her. O my friend, hearken to me! Death 
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exists not; itis nothing. It cannot even be understood. 
Life is life, and it follows the law of life—progress. 
Yesterday thou hadst a mother on earth ; to-day thou 
hast an angel elsewhere. All that is good will survive 
the life of earth with increased power. Hence, also, the 
love of thy mother. She loves thee now more than ever. 
And thou art responsible for thy actions to her more, 
even, than before. 
tions, to meet her once more, to see her in another exist- 
ence. Thou must, therefore, out of love and reverence 
for thy mother, grow better and cause her joy for thee. 
Henceforth thou must say to thyself at every act of thine, 
Would my mother approve this ?” Her transformation 
has placed a guardian angel in the world for thee, to 
whom thou must refer in all thy affairs, in everything 
that pertains to thee. Be strong and brave ; fight against 
desperate and vulgar grief ; and have the tranquillity of 
great suffering in great souls, and that is what she would 
have.’” 

‘*‘ Garrone,” added the teacher, ‘‘ de strong and tranquil, 
for tiat is what she would have. Do you understand ?” 

Garrone nodded assent, while great and fast-flowing 
tears streamed over his hands, copybook and desk. 

Grief or joy, time moves on at the same pace. It is 
Summer. The boys doze over their lessons, and wear 
clothes suited to the hot weather. Some wear a white 
gymnasium suit. There is one of Schoolmistress Del- 
cati's boys who is red from head to foot, like a boiled 
crab. Several are dressed like sailors, 

ut the finest of all is the little mason, who has donned 
a big straw hat, which gives him the appearance of a 
candle with a shade over it; and it is funny enough to 
see him make his hare’s face beneath it. Coretti, too, 
has given up his catskin cap, and wears an old gray silk 
traveling-cap. Votini has a sort of Scotch dress, all 
decorated ; Crossi shows his bare breast ; Precossi is lost 
in a blue blouse belonging to his father. 

And Garoffi? Now that he has been obliged to dis- 
card the cloak beneath which he concealed his wares, all 
his pockets are visible, bulging with all sorts of peddler’s 
notions, and the lists of his raffles stick out. Now all his 
pockets allow their contents to be seen—fans made of half 
a newspaper, handles of canes, darts to fire at birds, 
plants and maybugs, which creep out of his pockets and 
crawl gradually over the jackets. 

The schoolboys have lost their fine rosy color of 
Springtime ; necks and legs are growing thin, heads 
droop and eyes close. Poor Nelli, who suffers greatly 
from the heat, has turned waxy in the face. He some- 
times falls into a heavy sleep, with his head on his copy- 
book ; but Garrone is always watchful, and places an 
open book upright in front of him, so that the master 
may not see him. Crossi rests his red head against the 
bench in a queer way, so that it looks as though it 
had been detached from his body and placed there sep- 
arately, 

And even in this respect, Derossi is at the head of all, 
for he suffers neither from heat nor drowsiness. He is 
always wide awake and cheery, with his golden curls, as 
he was in the Winter, and he studies without effort, and 
keeps all about him alert, as though he cooled the air 
with his voice. 

And there are two others, also who are always awake 
and attentive : stubborn Stardi, who pricks his face to 
prevent himself from going to sleep, and the more weary 
and heated he is, the more he sets his teeth, and he opens 
his eyes so wide that you would think he wanted to eat 
our teacher ; and that swapping Garoffi, who is always 
busy manufacturing fans out of red paper, decorate) 


XUM 


It depends upon thee, upon thy ac- | 


| 


with little figures from mutchboxes, which he sells at 
two centesimi apiece. 

But the bravest of all is Coretti; poor Coretti, who 
gets up at five o'clock to help his father carry wood ! 
In school, by eleven o’clock he can no longer keep his 
eyes open, and his head droops on his breast. And, 
nevertheless, he shakes himself, slaps himself on the 
back of the neck, asks permission to go ont and wash his 
face, and makes his neighbors shake and pinch him. But 
this morning he could not resist, and he fell into a leaden 
sleep. The master called him loudly, ‘ Coretti!’ He 
did not hear. The master, irritated, repeated, ‘‘ Co- 
retti!”’ Then the son of the charcoal man, who lives 
next to him at home, rose and said: ‘‘ He worked from 
five o’clock until seven carrying wood.” 

The teacher allowed him to sleep, and continued with 
the lesson for half an hour. Then he went to Coretti’s 
seat, and wakened him very, very gently, by blowing in 
his face. On beholding the master in front of him, he 
started back in alarm. But the master took his head in 
his hands, and said, as he kissed him on the hair : 

‘‘Tam not reproving you, my son. Your sleep is not 
at all that of laziness; it is the sleep of fatigue.” 

Finally, in the early days of June, the examinations 
come—first the written ones, then the oral. Between the 
two, our schoolboy Enrico is ill at ease, about something 
which does not concern his progress in his studies. 

*T had not yet told Garrone that I should not go 
through the fourth grade with him, that I was to leave 
Turin with my father. He knew nothing. And he sat 
there, doubled up together, with his big head reclining 
on the desk, making ornaments round the photograph of 
his father, who was dressed like a machinist, and who is 
a tall, large man, with a bull neck and a serious, honest 
look, like himself. And as he sat thus bent together, 
with his blouse a little open in front, I saw on his bara 
and robust breast the gold eross which Nelli’s mother 
had presented to him, when she learned that he protected 
But it was necessary to tell him some time that 
I was going away. I said to him: 


her son. 


‘**Garrone, my father is going away from Turin this 
Autumn, for good.’ 

‘He asked me if I wero going, also. I replied that 
I was. 

““¢ You will not go through the fourth grade with us ? 
he said to me. * 


‘*T answered ‘ No.’ 

‘* Then he did not speak to me for a while, but went on 
with his drawing. Then, without raising his head, he 
inquired : 

*** And you will remember your comrades of the third 
grade ?’ 

“«* Yes,’ I told him, ‘all of them ; but you more than all 
the rest. Who can forget you ?’ 

‘*He looked at me fixedly and seriously, with a gaze 
that said a thousand things, but he said nothing. He 
only offered me his left hand, pretending to continue his 
drawing with the other, and I pressed it between mine— 


| that strong and loyal hand.” 


On the last day of school the street outside was 
thronged with parents, who had even invaded the big 
hall, and many had made their way into the classrooms, 
thrusting themselves even to the master’s desk. ‘* There 
were Garrone’s father, Derossi’s mother, the blacksmith 
Precossi, Coretti, Signora Nelli, the vegetable - vender, 
the father of the little mason, Stardi’s father, and many 
others whom I had never seen ; and on all sides a whis- 
pering and a hum were audible, that seemed to proceed 
from the square outside. 
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‘*The master entered, and a profound silence ensued. 
He had the list in his hand, and began to read at once. 

***Abatucci, promoted, sixty seventieths. Archini, 
promoted, fifty-five seventieths.’ 
moted ; Crossi promoted. 
esto Derossi, promoted, 
first premium 

‘All the parents who were there—and they all knew 
him. -said : 

‘* «Bravo, bravo, Derossi!’ And he shook his golden 
curls, with his easy and beautiful smile, and looked at 
his mother, who made him a salute with her hand. 

‘‘Garoffi, Garrone, the Cala>»rian promoted. Then 


Then he read loudly 


seventy seventieths, and the 


| May your health be good! 
The little mason pro- 
: ‘Ern- | 


three or four sent back ; and one of them began to cry | 


because his father, 
who was at the 
door, shook his fist 
at him. But the 
master said to the 
father : 

‘“*No, sir, ex- 
cuse me; it is not 
always the boy’s 
fault, it is often his 
misfortune. And 
that the case 
here.” Then he 
read : 

‘“*Nelli, 
moted, sixty - two 
seventieths.” His 
mother sent him a 
kiss from her fan. 
‘Stardi, promoted, 
with sixty - seven 
seventicths !’ but, 
at hearing this fine 
fate, he did not 
even smile, or re- 
move his fists from 
his temples. The 
last was Votini, 
who had come very 
finely dressed and 
brushed — promot- 
ed. After reading 
the last name, the 
master rose and 
spoke : 

““* Boys, this 
the last time we 
shall find our- 
selves assembled 
together in this 
room. We have been together a year, and now we part 
good friends, do we not? Iam sorry to part from you, 
my dear boys.’ He broke off, then he continued : ‘If 
I have sometimes failed in patience; if sometimes, 
without intending it, I have been unjust, or too severe, 
forgive me.’ 

‘**No, no!’ cried the parents and many of the scholars ; 
‘no, master, never unjust !’ 

‘* «Forgive me,’ repeated the master, ‘ and think well of 
me. Next year you will not be with me, but I shall see 
you again, and you will always abide in my heart. 
well until we meet again, boys !’ 

‘So saying, he stepped forward among us, and we all 
offered him our hands, as we stood up on the seats, and 
grasped him by the arms, and by the skirts of his coat ; 
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many kissed him ; fifty voices cried in concert: ‘ Fare. 
well until we meet again, teacher! Thanks, teacher! 
Remember us !’ 

‘*We all ran out in confusion. Boys were emerging 
from all the other classrooms also. There was a great 


tumult of boys and parents, bidding the masters and the 
| 


mistresses good-by, and exchanging greetings among 
themselves. Many were making much of Robetti, who 
had that day, for the first time, laid aside his crutches, 
On all sides the words were audible : 

***Good-by until next year !—until the 20th of Oc. 
tober!’ We greeted each other, too. Ah, now all dis- 
agreements were forgotten at that moment. Votini, who 
had always been so jealous of Derossi, was the first to 

throw himself on 
him with 
arms. I saluted 
the little mason, 
and kissed him, 
just at the mo- 


open 


ment when he was 
making me his last 
hare’s face, dear 
boy ! 


I saluted 
Precossi. I saluted 
Garoff, who an- 
nounced to me the 
coming - off of his 
last rafile, and gave 
me a little majolica 
paperweight with a 
broken corner; | 
said farewell to all 
the others. It was 
beautiful to see 
poor Nelli clinging 
to Garrone, so that 
he could not be 
taken from him. 
All thronged 
around Garrone, 
and it was, ‘ Fare- 
well, Garrone !— 
good-by until: we 
meet!’ And _ they 
touched him, and 
pressed his hands, 
and made much 
of him, that brave, 
sainted boy; and 
his father was per- 
fectly amazed, 
he looked on and 
smiled. 

‘* Garrone was the last one whom I hugged in the 
street, and I stifled a sob against his breast. He kissed 
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| me on the forehead. 


“Then I ran to my father and mother. My father 
asked me: 

‘*Have you spoken to all of your comrades ?’ 

“TI replied that I had. 


*«* Tf there is any one of them whom you have wronged, 


| go and ask his pardon, and beg him to forget it. Is there 
| no one ?’ 


Fare- | 


‘No one,’ I answered. 

‘« «Farewell, then,’ said my father, with a voice full of 
emotion, bestowing a last glance on the schoolhouse. And 
my mother repeated, ‘ Farewell ! 

“‘And I could not say anything.” 
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TWO WIDOWS AND A NECKLACE; Or, THE ONE-ARMED TRAMPS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Grey Srvcrarm was that mysterious and delightful | them ; he was intimate with Thorne, and had supped 
creature to women, a writer of plays. He knew, in his | with Harry Beckett at The Lambs, and dined with 
author-chrysalis state, all the actors (and the actresses); | Sothern at least once a year. That he was rather young 
he could tell romantic, improbable and sad stories about | (not too much so), very good-looking, well born and well 
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dressed, of admirable manners, and with a society behav- 
ior which was as faultless as a monogram champagne- 
glass, was only of importance so far as that it might give 
him the clew out of the theatrical labyrinth, and bring 


of the footlights. 

Now, there were two lovely widows whom he knew, 
who were only to be seen beliind the palings and through 
the latticework of a tremendous social position. They 
were guarded by tradition and by aunts. The families 


unitedly regarded the stage, and stage-plays, and ploy- 
actors (as they always called them), with contempt, ab- 
horrence and fear. 

Mrs. Clairville was the blonde widow with the retroussé 
nose, and a doublet and hose in her disposition, who was 
the prize pattern soubretle of Sinclair’s dreams, but she 
was deftly guarded. Very poor, she had to obey the two 
Misses Griggs, her rich aunts, or else give up that 


which were dearer than life ! 

The late Clairville had been but a poor match —had, in 
fact, been buried at the expense of the Misses Griggs. 
Indeed, he only left his wife one piece of property: it 
was a set of antique ornaments which he declared had 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. 

The necklace was quaint; little landscape plaques 


groups of gay beauties—all touched in, one would think, 


pearls, and hung together with copper-colored chains. 
There were bracelets and long pendent earrings, belong- 
ing also to the set. 

Very little did Mrs. Clairville care whether Marie An- 
toinette had worn it or not, as she clasped it about her 
plump white throat. 

“This copper-colored gold is very becoming ! 
wish [ had an inch more length of throat ! 
Percival !” she whispered. 

For Mrs. Clairville had every belonging of a woman of 
energetic fashion—even a rival! And Mrs. Percival was 
a foeman worthy of her steel. She was her complete con- 
trast—tall, dark, quiet. There were people who said that 
Mrs. Percival was less a woman than an angel. She went 
to balls, but did not dance ; she looked cool and pale 
when other pretty women were flushed ; she talked little, 
but mused a great deal. Her smile was eloquent ; it 
spoke volumes, but she had in her dark beauty a certain 
brilliancy —something fearful; a light which cast its 
shadow before. Some people called her a “‘ prédestinée.”’ 

Jem Hitchcock, who was in love with both these pretty 
widows, declared that books were injuring Mrs. Percival. 
To him books were simply black lines running after one 
another—something uncanny and cabalistic! No book 
but a betting-book had any health in it to Jem, and look- 
ing into Mrs. Percival’s black eyes, as adorably soft as an 
Italian sky, he remarked : 

“You mustn’t read so much ; it is ruining your eyes.” 

Mrs. Clairville needed no such advice. She read man- 
kind, and her dinner-cards, her dancing-list, her visiting- 
book, and counted the beads of that long rosary on which 
her invitations were recorded. But this done, her de- 
votions and her aspirations for literary renown and cul- 
ture were appeased. She went to church regularly, but 
that she did not count as devotion ; that was concession 
to a fashionable position, and done to please her aunts. 

With her little ‘nose tip-tilted like a flower,” in a 


But I 


him back to the salon —so thought his lady friends. | 
He had thus a teg in two worlds—le was the colossus | 


were religious—if the widows were not—and they | 


luxury, which was her life, and those Worth dresses, | 


painted in sepia, alternated with cupids, nymphs and | 


by fairy fingers; these plaques were surrounded with | 


Now, Mrs. | 


sat in the grand old family pew of the Griggses, and was 
| not unhappy, particularly when she caught a view of the 
| fine profile of Sinclair, half hidden by the neighboring 

pillar. Coming out of church was very pleasant indeed, 
| and the walk up Fifth Avenue charming. 

It was on one of these walks up Fifth Avenue that Sin. 
clair’ joined her, and told her of his new play. 

‘“T want you and Mrs. Percival to do it for charity,” 
said he, looking sideways at the retroussé nose. 

‘‘Impossible! The Bacons, the Browns and the Smiths 
will keep her from playing, and the Palmers, the Russells 
and the Griggses will keep me,” said Mrs. Clairville, re. 
gretfully, for she saw the long line of exciting footlights 
flash like Summer lightning. She saw herself in the 
tightest of bodices, the shortest of skirts, the cunningest 
of caps and neatest of slippers, doing Suzanne behind 
them. 

““T have propitiated the Bacons, the Browns and the 
Smiths. I have got Mrs. Percival,” said he. 

“Oh, I see! The Home for the One-armed Tramps, 
You have promised to give the proceeds to that ; well, 
come around and conquer the Palmers, the Russellses 
| and the Griggses for me.” 

‘**T will,” said he. . 

It was after the first rehearsal (for the one-armed 
| tramps had carried the day) that Mrs. Percival asked 
| Mrs. Clairville to lend her the necklace. 

“You have always been crazy about it,” said Mrs. 
Clairville. ‘I will lend it with pleasure. But will 
| you, who are so enviably rich, lend me diamonds 
as well, for you knowI have none? And as Sinclair 
chooses to make Suzanne masquerade as a marquise, | 
must have some.” 

‘Certainly ; all my jewels. 
to-morrow. 


[ will bring them over 
They are not, all told, so valuable as that 


rococo necklace. 

So, in Mrs. Clairville’s boudoir, while that little ‘ady 
tried on the sparkling diamonds, the rich rubies, the 
flashing emeralds, the mysterious opals, and the pvro- 
phetic amethysts which crowded Mrs. Percival’s jewel- 
box, the latter sat down with the necklace on her lap, 
and studied it. 

She saw, with her educated eye, that Jean Baptiste 
Vanloo had painted some of these plaques; that the 
cupids had fallen from the hands of Boucher ; that, per- 
haps, Watteau had designed the gay groups of ‘les fétes 
galantes.” It was a little epitome of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It whispered to her of the Guimard, Camargo, 
perhaps Dubarry, Pompadour. Some French marquis 
had ordered this necklace made out of many necklaces, 
before it had reached that neck which, half hidden bya 
white gauze fichu, was so superb that its glorious charm 
had become historical. She who owned it had once 
acted comedy at the Trianon. 

As Mrs. Percival looked it over, pressing with delicate 
finger the plaque nearest the clasp, a little spring started, 
one of the settings flew back, and she read the words: 


fashionable bonnet, and in splendid velvet and furs, she ' her as yet unemancipated soul, made her the still easily 


** Percival, 1802.” 


‘“Who owned this necklace, after the Queen ?” she 
asked, shutting it instinctively, without telling Mrs. 
Clairville of her discovery. 

‘*Oh! my husband’s great-grandmother. She was 4 
rich Englishwoman, who came to Paris after the Revo- 
lution, and I dare say she bought it at the sale of the 
Queen’s jewels.” 

Mrs. Percival was rich, and independent in every sense 
but one. Her vailed nature, her quiet, studious tastes, 
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governed daugliter of her haughty house. She had not 
been ‘“‘born a widow ’—she had been born a nun—but 
the tropical air of the footlights apparently opened this 
splendid flower, and brought it to its blossoming. The 
Bacons, the Browns and the Smiths were frightened to 
death when they saw her play. They said, tremulously : 

“Why, she plays like a regular actress !” 

That is a charge which but few of the friends of ama- 
teurs have, often, to prefer ! 

A beautiful rdle / yés ! like some of those tender things 
which Alfred de Musset has written. A sort of Louise La 
Valiieve, such was the part which Sinclair had given her, 
and she played it well. 

She looked so divinely lovely, in her Louis Quinze cos- 
tume, with the antique necklace round her slender white 
throat, that Sinclair’s heart swelled into inconvenient 
bumpiness; so he affected brutality—it is a common 
dodge with a lover. 

“Your stage walk is very bad, Mrs. Percival,” said he, 
at the last rehearsal. 

“Is it ?”’ said she, sending an inspired gleam out of her 
black eyes at him, across the footlights. 

And so Sinclair got an opportunity to go on the stage, 
to take her arm, to show her how to walk, and to be 
thus lost for her. Mrs. Clairville saw through him, and 
swore vengeance. Not for this was she dancing the 
gavotte ! 


Cuarprer II, 


THE one-armed tramps netted a handsome sum from 
these private theatricals, and at the third representation, 
when the two pretty widows played better than ever, the 
ingenuous objects of this beneficent charity were allowed 


to be present. 

“T say, Lukes,” said one of them to his neighbor, ‘‘T 
used to be a jeweler once, and I have seen that necklace 
the handsome black-eyed woman wears once before.” 

“So have I. It was pawned, wasn’t it? I remember 
it, too, down at Potter’s,” said his chum. 

‘Before we fell into charity! Yes ; queer place, Pot- 
ter’s. Let’s get leave of absence and go down there to- 
morrow. ‘These hospitals are pretty stupid.” 

Gilbert and Lukes were favorite old-men pensioners. 
They were often put in the front row, to be looked at as 
specimen charity cards, so they had no great difficulty in 
obtaining leave to take an outing. 

Potter, a pawnbroker of wealth, was still not above 
welcoming his old comrades, who had fallen on their 
feet in the prosperous hospital. He mixed them a toddy 
in the back shop, and heard their description of, the 
theatricals with pleasure. 

“One great swell wore a necklace that I have seen 
here,” said Gilbert. 

“T dare say. They come and go,” said Potter. ‘‘ What 
sort of a one ?” 

‘An antique, copper-volored gold chain, with plaques 
and pearls,” said the old jeweler, sententiously. 

“That is here now,” said Potter. 

“Saw it last night,” said Gilbert, doubtfully. 

‘“Hasn’t left here for ten years.” 

Potter put down his glass of toddy and went to his 
safe. Taking from it an old box, he brought it to Gil- 
bert ; the very necklace, or a fac-simile of it, which Mrs. 
Percival had worn the night before. 

“Now, ain’t that queer ?” said the old jeweler, passing 
his skilled fingers over the delicate settings. 

“T could have sworn—couldn’t you, Lukes ?—that I 
see the tall, dark lady wear one like this.” 

. “I dunno. 


and not at her clothes. Acting like Jessie Jumpits, too,” 
said the more romantic and chivalrous Lukes. 

A loud ring at the shop-door bell sent Potter into the 
front shop, and presently a high, shrill but not unpleas- 
ant, voice penetrated to the two old men, and told them 
that Potter was so fortunate as to have a lady customer. 
He talked to her along time, and Gilbert examined the 
weird ornaments. 

Presently, waking Lukes out of a very good restorative 
nap, Potter came in hastily and gathered up the orna- 
ments from Gilbert’s trembling fingers. 

** It’s Jessie Jumpits, the actress,” said he. ‘‘She has 
come down to take her jewels out of pawn, and says that 
she wants something old-fashioned for her neck. She is 
to play in Sinclair’s new play. Come in and tell her how 
the swells played it. This will just do for her.” 

It ended in Jessie Jumpits being asked in to punch 
and toast in the back office, where she made herself very 
agreeable, 

‘“Now, you see, this is all very nice,” said Jessie, 
‘about the ladies playing so well; but do you know I 
have coached them on the sly ?” 

‘*Have you, now? Well, that accounts for it,” said 
Lukes, who in his young days had once played Charles 


Marlowe, and who had a great admiration for Jessie Jum- 


pits, as he had had for that excellent actress, her mother 
before her. 

‘Yes, Sinclair is a friend of mine, and he arranged it 
all. They were polite and delightful, and the dark one 
made me a splendid present, and the light one was very 
chatty and nice, but they were dreadfully afraid ; they 
used to come to my lodgings in green vails and aqua- 
scutum cloaks, poor things !” said Jessie, giving a hearty 
langh. ‘‘They were so afraid of being seen with an 
actress.” 

‘‘And so you coached them ?” said old Lukes, admir- 
ingly. 

‘** Yes,” said Jessie, sipping her punch ; ‘‘and they have 
talent. No wooden sticks there. Mrs. Percival would 
drive me off‘the stage if she chose to go on it.” 

‘*Did you ever see that before ?”’ said Potter, holding 
up the necklace. 

‘*No, I didn’t,” said Jessie, stretching out an exceed- 
ingly white hand to take it from him ; ‘but it is just 
what I want for my costume.” 

‘*So you play the part which Mrg. Percival played, do 
you, Jessie ?” asked Gilbert, in a paternal way. ‘And 
you didn’t see her play for the Home of the One-armed 
Tramps, my dear ?” 

“No; I was professionally busy every evening, of 
course,” said Jessie. . 

‘Well, she wore a necklace exactly like this, and 
there’s meaning in it; when things begin to work 
stramge and into one another like a network, it means 
something. We ain’t heard the end of this necklace 
yet, Jessie.” 

After which oracular utterance, Gilbert, who was a sort 
of Captain Cuttle, devoted himself to the remaining 
toddy, and though shaking his head violently from time 
to time, he spoke no more. 

‘Well, Potter,” said Jessie, with somo abruptness, 
“T’ll hire this necklace of you for the season. Here’s 
ten dollars in advance, more than the old thing is worth ; 
but it hits my fancy.” 

‘‘Miss Jumpits, I could not do it,” reasoned Potter, 
true: to his pawnbroker instinct, 

‘Oh, law !” said Jessie, dropping it into her pocket, 
forcing the bill into his gaping palm, and with a care- 


She was a stunner, and I looked at her, ; less bow to the two old men, the leading lady of Ruth’s 
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Opera House left the back parlor of the pawnbroker’s A few days after this, at evening, just as the twilight 
shop. brought Potter his usual guests, a woman heavily vailed 
** Handsome g-i-r-r-r-l that,” said old Lukes, caressing | stole stealthily into his shop. 


what had been the place of a false mustache, and believ- She demanded a private interview, and, once in the 
ing himself Marlowe for one brief moment. back shop, she brought out from her pocket an antique 


DRESSING THE OLD CLOCK. 


It was but a flash; a chronic rheumatism seized the , necklace, with copper-gold chains and several painted 
uplifted arm, arrested the courtly and seductive gesture, | plaques. 
and the poor old member came down with the hitch and ‘How mooch you give me for these ?” she said, with 4 
groan as of a pump-handle. | strong foreign accent. 

** Lukes thinks he’s young,” said old Gilbert, hoarsely. | ‘‘ Do you come from Miss Jumpits ?” said Potter. 
“*Good-by, Potter. Time’s up. Come along, Lukes.” | « Meese Joinpeets ? Naw,” said the woman. 
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Then, looking round furtively, and bending her head 
down, she whispered something in the ear of the pawn- 
broker. 

There was the usual haggling and disputing, but it 
ended in the usual way. The man kept the necklace ; 
the woman departed, muttering dissatisfaction. 

‘* Well, the old gentleman is in this !” said Potter, look- 
ing up the newly arrived old necklace. ‘‘It came to me 
queerly at first. Do what I can, I can’t get rid of it. It 
always comes back.” 


Cuaprer III. 

Mrs. Perctvau and Mrs. Clairville had grown very inti- 
mate over their guilty secret—their stolen visits to Jessie 
Jumpits. That they found her a good, hardworking girl, 
who supported her mother, and her drunken old father, 
and a lame brother, appealed very much to their youth- 
ful sympathies ; but they were quite sure that none of 
their relations would see things in the same light as they 
did. The Bacons, the Browns, the Smiths, the Palmers, 
the Russells and the Griggses belonged to that class of 
the respectable who considered certain minor observ- 
ances, such as playing cards at home, knitting or visiting 
on a Sunday evening, knowing artists, dancing in Lent, 
playing certain tunes and not others, and going to see 
the opera-bouffe, as crimes quite equal to murder, theft, 
and arson. Raffling at fairs was also very wicked, but 
when they had a rug to dispose of —‘‘ well, that was dif- 
ferent, you know.” Such people are just as good, and 
perhaps much better, than the Bohemians or the respect- 
able Liberals, but they are apt to be deceived by their 
young people. The nose of the teapot refuses to be 
stopped up. 

But this violent friendship and its secret bond was 
destined to be disrupted by the furious jealousy of Mrs. 
Clairville, who saw that Sinclair had eyes and ears only 
for Mrs. Percival, and by an incitlent which came to her 
knowledge two days after the last representation of the 
play. 

‘‘Charlotte, have you put away the antique ornaments 
in their cases ?” asked the eldest Miss Griggs, in an as- 
tringent tone. ‘‘I noticed everything came home very 
higgledy-piggledy from the play, including my old lace, 
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‘*Well, no,” said Mrs. Clairville ; ‘‘I’gave Mrs. Per- 
cival her jewels, and she put them in her pocket. She 
put mine in a deep box and handed them to me. I gave 
them to Marie, who tied them up and brought them 
home, I suppose.” 

‘** Well, for a woman who has so few jewels as you have, 
that is rather good !” said Miss Griggs. ‘‘ Marie, bring me 
the box.” 

Marie brought a common pasteboard box, which, on 
being opened, showed cotton and paper and jewels, ra- 
ther tumbled in. The earrings, the bracelets came out, 
but the necklace—no ! 

‘Why, how queer! How is this ?” said Miss Griggs, 
shaking the box. ‘‘Just like you two thoughtless 
things! Go over at once and tell Mrs. Percival. Here, 
Marie! take this pasteboard thing, and bring me Mrs. 
Clairville’s jewel-case. Lost, no doubt.” 

Marie took up the box and the cotton and discarded 
papers, and walked off. As she was,about throwing the 
box away, she saw that an envelope, neatly folded, lay at 
the bottom of the box, looking exactly like the lining 
thereof. 

To take it out, to feel with her long fingers the neck- 
lace within it, was her part of the performance, except 
that she quickly transferred it to her own pocket and 
placed the box ostentatiously on her bureau. 

When she came back, with the serenely proper air of a 
French chambermaid, Mrs. Clairville was writing a note, 
which quickly brought Mrs. Percival to her side. 

“The necklace missing ?” said she ; ‘‘ how horrible! I 
distinctly remember taking it off my neck, and dropping 
it into the box. Let me see. What did I do in the 
greenroom ? Yes, I am quite sure ; I wrote two notes. J 
sent one with a littlek—yes-——” 

Here Mrs. Percival stopped short and blushed. She 
remembered that one of them was to Jessie Jumpits with 
the banknote inclosed, of which the actress had spoken 
so warmly. 

‘“‘The other was to Mr. Sinclair, inclosing my part. 
You remember, he asked us to send up the manuscript 
that evening, so that no pirate should get hold of it. I 
am quite sure I put the necklace carefully in the bot- 
tom of the box.” 


TWO WIDOWS AND A NECKLACE. 


“No, you did not!” said Miss Griggs, fiercely, for she 


hated Mrs. Percival—first, for being youn 


ow 
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being beautiful ; third, for being rich ; and, fourth, for | 


having played better than Mrs. Clairville. ‘‘ No, you did 
not! for I emptied the box myself—an earring here, a 
bracelet there !’ 


‘* Where is the box, Marie ?” said Mrs. Percival, turning | 


pale. 

The virtuous Marie brought it. 
more empty—not even Jem Hitcheock’s head. 

‘‘T am very sorry. Can money replace it ?” asked Mrs. 
Percival. 

“T should think not !” said Miss Griggs. 

“Would you accept my diamond necklace, Charlotte ?” 
turning to Mrs. Clairville. ’ 

‘“‘ Certainly not !” said Mrs. Clairville, rising into unac- 
customed dignity, and with a black cloud on her brow. 
“Perhaps you inclosed my necklace to Mr. Sinclair with 
the manuscript.” 

“That is possible !” said Mrs. Percival, jumping to her 
feet. ‘‘I seem to remember putting it in an envelope— 
the confusion was so great, we were all so excited—and I 
remember seeing it lying on the top of a heap of papers. 
Now I shall go and search the greenroom, and write to 
Mr. Sinclair at once, and 

She did not finish the remark, for she meant to go at 
once also to the actress ; but she remembered, with some 
confusion, that she was not now playing in New York, but 
at Ruth’s Opera House, filling a provincial engagement. 

Sinclair was trying his piece on the less critical air of 
the rural districts. The ladies watched her, as her face 
bore the expression of baffled distress. 

‘Your jewelry all reached home safely, I hope ?” said 
Miss Griggs, bitterly. 

“Oh, yes! I dare say!” said Mrs. Percival. 
Charlotte put it in my pocket.” 


‘You seem to have been very much preoccupied,” said | 


Miss Griggs. 

“Yes! The excitement, the fatigue, the new sensa- 
tion—I was absorbed in my part, and in one or two du- 
ties, so new to me, and in making up for some negligences 
of my own I was very much confused — but, Charlotte, 
I shall move heaven and earth to find your necklace. 
How horrible that I should have lost it!” 

And poor Mrs. Percival went off to write to Sinclair, to 
search the greenroom, to follow up Jessie Jumpits, and 
to have a good cry. 

**You may depend,’ 


’ said Miss Griggs, shaking her false 
front at Mrs. Clairville, ‘‘that she has stolen the neck- 
She is a kleptomaniac ; they are found in the best 


Did you see her 


lace. 
families, amongst the richest people. 
turn red and pale ?” 


Cuapter IV. 

Srvcuarm had gone out of town. He had followed his 
play. Jessie Jumpits was a good actress, he knew that 
he could trust her, and he had been very much pleased at 
her readiness to help the amateur actresses. But he also 
knew that the amateur success told nothing as to the 
merits of his work. To take a back seat in the gallery 
at Ruth's Opera House, in a distant city, and to watch 
the effect on the man next to him, that was his way of 
thrusting a thermometer into the popular opinion. 

It was a success. The man next to him approved. 
The first act went off glibly ; the second was better ; the 
audience clamored for more in the third act; in the 
fourth, women stood up, and Jessie Jumpits was called 
before the curtain thrice, while loud cries of ‘‘ Author, 
author !” resounded through the house. 


Nothing could be | 


| answered to the brilliant appellation ‘‘ Star 


| Jumpits ! 


How 


But the author sat, with bitterness in his soul. 


second, for | poor was Jessie Jumpits, after the heroine of his heart! 


the woman who had revealed to him that henceforth 
success lay, not. in the plaudits of an audience, but in 
one woman’s. Yes; he was thinking of Mrs. Percival, 
However, he must go behind the scenes, thank Jessie, 
and accept congratulations, This success meant every- 
thing to her, and it meant money, power, fame to him, 

He found the hardworking actress and her maid pack- 
ing up her superb stage-dress in that dismal hole which 
Dressing- 
room,” at Ruth’s Opera House. 

‘“Why, Jessie, what have you on your neck ?” he 
asked, as, turning to speak to him, the light revealed the 
necklace, which was crowded up above her high-necked 
silk dress. 

“Oh, a bit of antiquity which I found somewhere,” 
she said, laughing lightly. ‘*‘ How did you like my third 
act ?” 

‘‘Immensely, Jessie. You have done me more than 
justice. The public has indorsed you as the most lady- 
like actress of the day. Where have I seen it before ?” 
—looking at the necklace. 

Jessie Jumpits was not pleased with the playwright’s 
enthusiasm. To ignore her, and to be so exercised over 
the tawdry old necklace which she had got at a pawn- 
broker’s! What had happened to the dear Sinclair ? 


Cuarter VY. 
Tue letters of Mrs. Percival to Sinclair and to Jessie 


brought quick returns, but not until she had sought re- 
lief from her distress of mind by going, as was her wont, 


| 
to read to the one-armed tramps. 


**Tethink | 


Finding old Gilbert and Lukes alone, she indulged 
them by talking about the play, and narrated the distress 
she had felt at losing the necklace. 

‘‘T know where it is!” said old Gilbert, striking his 
knee. ‘It was stole, and took to a pawnbroker’s named 
Potter. You go there, missis, and get it!” 

At Potter’s Mrs. Percival and Sinclair found the neck- 
lace, and it lay in an envelope still, addressed to Jessie 
It could not be touched without the pawn- 
ticket, however, although they were allowed, through old 


| Gilbert’s interposition, to see it. 


*“There are two of them, then,” said he. 

‘I have it!” said Mrs. Percival. ‘‘I remember I 
blotted this envelope, paused a moment, saw the neck- 
lace, did it up in the rejected envelope, and pushed it 
into the box. Now, whom must we follow up ?” 

She then told Sinclair the story of her reception at 
Miss Griggs’s, and of the woman Marie. 

Perhaps as a writer of plays, Sinclair had remarkable 
intuitions. But, at any rate, a policeman scared Made- 
moiselle Marie out of a pawn-ticket, which the play- 
wright secured. 

All would have gone well, but that Jessie Jumpits, very 
much alarmed at her friend’s distress and trouble, packed 
up the necklace which she had hired at the pawnbroker’s 
and sent it to Mrs. Clairville, as Sinclair had foolishly 
advised her to do, before he had achieved the knowledge 
of the second necklace. 

It was noised all over town that Mrs. Percival had 
stolen Mrs. Clairville’s necklace in a moment of greed 
and temptation, and that a story of an actress and pawn- 
broker had been trumped up. Miss Griggs used the 
word ‘‘kleptomania” many times. 

But Sinclair, like the dramatic genius that he was, 
prepared a gorgeous revenge. 


A DAY’S OUTING WITH 


He was the first to find out that two necklaces nearly 
alike bad found their way to the same pawnbroker’s. 
He then, after attending to some little business of his 
own, sat down with Mrs. Percival’s hand in his, and 
asked her, just as if he had a right, a question. 

‘Was there any distinctive mark about Mrs. Clair- 
ville’s necklace which you remember, dearest ?” 
and he reinforced her intellectual faculties by kissing her 
pale, low, Egyptian brow. 

Mrs. Percival clapped her hands, and told him of the 
hidden clasp, the name Percival, the date, 1802. 

They looked at each other without speaking, and Sin- 
clair tapped the left side of his waistcoat knowingly. 


‘Let us go to Miss Griggs’s,” said he, and arm-in-arm | 
they went, two happy lovers, toward that brownstone | 


mansion, as if on air. 

Mrs. Clairville saw them coming along the pavement. 
She had heard of the engagement, and her throat filled 
up with bitterness. 

‘“*T wonder what story they have trumped up about the 
necklace ?” said she to Miss Griggs. 

‘‘T don’t know. Some falsehood, you may be sure. 

‘So glad to see you,” said she to Mrs. Percival. 
“\llow me to congratulate you. The actress has dis- 
gorged. She has sent home my necklace.” 

‘* Stop a moment, Mrs. Clairville,” said Sinclair ; ‘*I do 
not believe that she has. Was there any secret mark about 
your necklace, let us inquire ? What, for instance, was 
Mr. Clairville’s great-grandmother’s name ?” 

** Percival,” said Miss Griggs. ‘*The Percivals 
had great love for that necklace—hem !” 

‘* What year was she in Paris ?” 


ever done. 

Sinclair took a little box from his waistcoat-pocket, 
and gave it to Miss Griggs. : 

«This was deposited at « pawnbroker’s by your maid, 
Marie. 
me what you read.” 

Mrs. Griggs and Mrs. Cleirville turned red, pale, pur- 
ple. They did so, and read : 

** Percival, 1802.” 

‘‘That is the necklace !’”’ said Mrs. Clairville, hastily. 
‘‘T recognize the little curly Cupid with one eye out.” 

‘*T don't kaow yet !” said Miss Griggs. 
other necklace.” 

It was brought, and differed in some unimportant par- 
ticulars ; there was certainly no secret clasp, no legend, 
no name, no date. That necklace was a mystery. 

‘This story will go with the charge of kleptomania 
—hey !” said Sinclair, forgetting his manners. ‘Now, 
ladies, apologize to my wife that is to be!” 

‘‘Tam sure we are not to blame!” said Miss Griggs. 

‘Dear! dear! how much better this is than writing 
plays !’ said Sinclair, pressing Mrs. Percival’s arm to his 
side, as he walked away in the sunset. 

She looked very happy and very quiet. 

‘Tt is a dreadful thing to be accused of stealing,” said 
she, looking up in his face with her black eyes. 

‘Yes, and how much worse it is to be guilty! I 
charge you, not with petty larceny of a necklace, but 
with the grand larceny of me and my business connec- 
tion. Just think, you have stolen a playwright! and that 
is worse, dear, even than stealing plays !” 

‘Let us go and see my poor old men at the ‘ One- 
armed Tramps,’” said Mrs. Percival. 

Gilbert and Lukes were delighted with the visit, and 
with their connection with the two necklaces. 


said he, | 


” | 


have | 
| from my Northern home, to be set down at the door of 


| one of these old manor-houses, one crisp November even- 
‘*Kighteen hundred and two,” said Miss Griggs, who | 
had questioned the late Clairville more than his wife had | 


Press.a spring under the second plaque and tell | 


‘** Bring me the | 
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**T know how you feel, sir,” said Lukes. “I was young 
once myself. Why, when I played——” 


He attempted the gymnastic with the mustache, but 
failed, and the lovers bade him good-night for ever. 


A DAY’S OUTING WITH THE 
KENTUCKY QUAIL. 
By H. W. Dg Lone. 


Tue post- bellum ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,” while per- 
haps not quite so prodigal of entertainment as its pre- 
decessor of ‘‘ befo’ the wah,” is still the centre of a 
quality of hospitality unknown in any other part of the 
country. Many of the old estates, with manor-house 
and negro quarters intact, may still be found all through 
the State, peopled by representative Kentuckians, in 
whom the old chivalrous instincts are as strong as when 
their fathers counted their bondmen by the score and dis- 
pensed their largesses with all the prodigality of a feudal 
baron. 

In nearly every case these fine old mansions will be 
found located back from the highway or pike, in a grove 


| of forest trees, with a winding road, barred possibly by 


two or three gates leading up to the friendly-looking 
portico. To get the entrée to ono of these Blue-grass 
demesnes is to leave all care behind and rest content in 
the thought that one is welcome for a year and a day. 

It was a great relief to me, after a long, tedious ride 


ing, and to have my welcome accentuated by the fact— 
brought out by a long correspondence—that a kinship, 
although far removed, existed between the inmates and 
myself. It.was like coming home, and the sweet word 


‘cousin ” never, sounded sweeter to my ears than it did 


that night. 
The prime object of my visit to Kentucky was to beat 


| the quail covers about Cousin Bob’s plantation in com- 
| pany with himself and another cousin from the interior 


of the State, whom we will call Al. I had come prepared 
to do great execution among the birds, and the bottom 
of my trunk had been in constant jeopardy during my 
trip, due to the great load of gun-shells and other sport- 
ing paraphernalia packed therein.* After supper, as we 
sat about the genial grate with pipes well going, Bob 
observed : 

‘*You have struck an excellent time for partridges, 
Cousin H. They are more plenty this season than I have 
known them to be for several years. Why, there are no 
less than six bevies ‘using’ now within a thousand yards 
of the house.” 

‘‘That is indeed good news,” I answered ; “for al- 
though I have owned and handled guns all my life, I have 
never yet been where I could try my skill to any extent 
on this finest of American game birds.” 

‘You will find they will tax your skill pretty tho- 
roughly too,” spoke up Al, smiling. ‘‘A partridge or 
‘quail,’ as you say, under full headway, is a mark re- 
quiring nerve and judgment to bring to grass, and to 
have a bevy rise suddenly all about you is, you will find, 
one of the most puzzling things in all your shooting 
experience.” 

‘*T am afraid I will make rather a poor showing with 
‘Bob White’ after my limited practice on squirrels and 
an occasional grouse or woodcock at home,” I remarked ; 
but Bob comforted me by saying that “‘if I had shot 
grouse in cover I could certainly shoot quail in the open. 
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““ WHEN I CAME TO MYSELF I FOUND I WAS STANDING OPEN- 
MOUTHED, WITH MY UNDISCHARGED GUN IN MY HANDS.’ 


And day after to-morrow,” he continued, ‘“‘is Thanks- 


giving Day, and although we Kentuckians don’t hold | 
that festival in quite so great veneration as you North- | 


erners do, still we will celebrate it by a grand field-day, 
and see what we can do with the birds.”” So when, soon 
afterward, we separated for the night, it was decided 
that the next day should be devoted to looking about 
the plantation and getting acquainted, and the day fol- 
lowing should be given up to field sports. 


Looking about the place proved a most enjoyable oc- | 
In place of the little forty and fifty | 


cupation to me. 
acre farms to which I had been accustomed, here was a 
great estate of more than a thousand acres, beautifully 
rolling and well watered. Hundreds of horses, cattle 
and sheep were grazing on the delicious blue-grass that, 
in spite of the lateness of the season, was still lush and 
abundant. In fact, there are few days, even in mid- 
winter, when this grass is not accessible to stock, and 
when found is always nutritious. There is also a pecu- 
liar element in the water of this favored region that, com- 
bined with the herbage, makes the Blue-grass Country of 
Kentucky the ‘place, par exc: lence, for the breeding and 
development of fine stock. You see it cropping out even 
in ordinary farm animals, a wonderful showing of blood, 
bone and muscle marking the Kentucky stock distinct- 
ively, and making this delectable land the centre of all 
that is good in American thoroughbreds. 

So the day passed delightfully away, and the evening 
being profitably spent in overhauling shooting-togs and 
getting ready for an early start on the morrow, I retired 
with the firm conviction that of the delights of Kentucky 
plantation life, the half had never been told. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned slowly on my sleeping 
senses through the medium of Young Jim, a little 
darky, of perhaps fifteen Summers, who came in my 
room shortly after daylight to start the fire in my grate. 
Jim had constituted himself asort of self-appointed body- 
guard, and attached himself to my person with a tena- 
cious fidelity that threatened a speedy depletion of my 
small change, and as he squatted before the grate, blow- 


‘ing away at the refractory kindlings, I ventured a 


| 
i] 


“‘Good-morning, Jim.” 
**Good-morning, Marse H.” 


How queer it sounds to Northern ears to be called 
‘*Marse ”’! 

‘What sort of a day will this be for quail-shooting, 
Jim ?” 

‘* First-rate, I should say ; sorter cloudy-like and coli. 
Reckon de birds ’ill lay well to de dogs.” Then, with 
beaming countenance : ‘‘ Marse Bob says as how I kin go 
‘long to hold de hosses and open de gates.” 

‘‘ Why, we don’t go horseback, do we, Jim ?” 

‘‘Sartain we do, sah; git a heap mo’ birds dat way. 
All de gen’lemen down dis yer way allus goes arter par- 
tridges a-horseback.” 

And Young Jim having gotten the bituminous well 
blazing, slid out of the room. 

Here was food for reflection, indeed! I had never 
ridden a horse in my life, and the idea of mounting one 
of those active, clean-limbed thoroughbreds that I had 
seen in Bob’s stables the day before was simply appall- 
ing. So, at breakfast, I frankly owned that I was no 
horseman, and mildly suggested that we walk. The 
laugh that rippled round the board, and was reflected 
in broad grins by the dusky retainers who served our 
coffee and waffles, was not at all cheering to me, so I 
resolved to ride or die, which resglution was strength- 
ened by my cousin’s assurance that ‘‘the steed selected 
for me was a quiet old pacer, with a gait like a rocking- 

| chair, and a back so broad and stable that to fall there- 
from was impossible.” 

It was fully eight o’clock when we buckled on onr 
cartridge-belts and mounted our horses. My mount— 
Old Jane—certainly did not look at all vicious, and, as I 
settled into the saddle and adjusted my feet carefully in 
the stirrups, it did not seem such a terrible thing after 
| all, and as we moved slowly away, I flattered myself that 
I did not cut so bad an equestrian figure as I had antici- 
pated ; but as we passed the negro quarters, there ap- 
peared a long row of grinning faces watching gleefully 
the Northern man who didn’t know how to ride a horse. 
The news had spread, and I was the cynosure of all eyes ; 
and, although I held the reins jauntily in my left hand, 
and carried my gun across the saddle-horn in true cavalry 
| style, it was quite a relief to leave the house behind and 


| start across country toward the quail-grounds. 


“AS WE GATHERED ROUND THE THANKSGIVING BOARD, HOW WE 
RECOUNTED THE EVENTS OF THE DAY TO WILLING EARS!” 


na -_-=> - « 


A DAY’S OUTING 


— 


The day was all that could be desired, light fleecy 
clouds overhung the sky, and cushions of mist lay along 
the swales. That exhilarating, indescribable Autumn 
feeling, that exists nowhere but in America, pervaded 
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fields are the rule, the method adopted is to spread as 
much as possible across the field, and ride slowly, where 
practicable, up-wind. A pair of good dogs, by ranging 
before each hunter in turn, will beat every inch of 


everything, and we chatted and smoked as careless and | ground, and by moving up-wind, the scent of the game 


arn 


A RUEFUL CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


free as a trio of schoolboys. 


Frank, our liver-and-white pointers, seemed to catch the | case. 


spirit of the morning, and Young Jim was kept more than 
busy restraining them as they tugged at their leashes. 


Even the dogs, Scott and ; will be more readily taken than if the reverse was the 


Immediately upon a bevy being scented, and the 
well-trained dogs draw on step by step toward the birds, 
the hunters dismount, and, handing their horses to the 


In beating for quail in Kentucky, where hundred-acre boy, advance to where the dogs, now rigid as marble 


OUTING WITH 


A DAY’S 


statues, are pointing the game. With guns at ‘‘ ready,” 
the sportsmen gradually approach, moving up step by 
step, taking advantageous positions on different sides of 
the dogs. Eyes are strained for the first flutter of a 
feather, hearts are thumping with suppressed excitement, 
fingers are lightly pressing the sensitive triggers. The 
dogs are reached and passed—still no sign of game. 

‘‘They lie like rocks this morning,” says one of the 
men. “ Watch out now. I'll kick them up.” 

Advancing rapidly two or three paces, he administers a 
vigorous kick to a thick tussock of grass, when, ‘‘ burr- 
burr-burr,” the bevy springs into the air, and away they 
go like bullets, and, as the ‘‘ boom boom ”’ of the breech- 
loaders rend the morning air, the dogs drop to shot, and 
the survivors are marked down in a field a quarter of a 
mile away. Dead birds are then retrieved, horses mounted, 
the dogs ‘‘ hied on” once more, and the cavalcade moves 
forward to repeat the same tactics. 

So it was with our Thanksgiving Day party. 
a great pasture lot, we had entered a field of wheat 


stubble, through which ran a drain, along the borders of | 


which there was quite a growth of briers. 


“T think we will find birds here,” said Bob; “and | 


you, H., ride down the left of the drain, and yon, Al, 
keep further down the field. 
down on the right. Keep Young Jim with you to hold 
your horses ; mine will stand anywhere. Hie on, dogs !” 
And off we went, the dogs bounding in every direction, 
with Young Jim gleefully bringing up the rear. More 
than half the field was traversed without a sign of game. 
The dogs had crossed the ditch and were hidden from 
view by the undergrowth. Suddenly Bob called out: 
**There you are, boys! Hurry up! 
you !” 

Al galloped in at once. Young Jim took the horses, 
and jumping down, we plunged across the drain, and 
parting the brnsh, what a picture there was to gladden a 
sportsman’s eye! Old Scott had suddenly, without warn- 
inz, struck a hot scent, not a rod from the ditch and 
near a little tangle of briers and jimson-weed, and true to 
his instincts, had stopped as if frozen in his tracks. 
With muzzle extended and body crouching, he stood 


restrained from leaping in upon the game, that seemed to 
be just before him, by that careful element of breeding 
and training that makes a thoroughbred sporting dog a 
wonder to the novice. But as if to heighten the picture 
and make it doubly beautiful, Scott’s companion, Frank, 
although some twenty yards away, where bui a faint 
scent of the game could have possibly reached him, was 
backing the old dog by sight, and stood there as im- 
movable as though the subtle taint were directly in his 
nostrils. But I was allowed scant time to dwell on the 
picture. 

‘Steady, dogs!” came Bob's voice, and, ‘“‘Get ready, 
boys !| they are right in front of Old Scott’s nose. Care- 
ful where you shoot now. Al, you take the left, and you, 
H., the centre, and I'll take the right when they get up.” 
And so we walked slowly along toward the dogs, expect- 
ing every second the birds would take wing. But as we 
advanced, and nothing was seen to indicate the proximity 
of game but the rigid pointers, I must confess to an at- 
tack of genuine buck fever. It came on very suddenly, 
and before I knew it I was shaking like a man in an ague, 
while the muzzle of my gun began yyrating in my nerve- 
less hands in a most erratic and peculiar manner. In 
spite of my utmost efforts to control myself, the fever 
continued, and was at its heicht when the bevy, eight- 
een strong, burred into the air, and after leaving three of 


Crossing | 


I will cross over and go | 
| come with 


Here’s a sight for | 
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their number on the grass, the fruit of my companions’ 
guns, flew into a neighboring hemp-field and dropped 
in a thicket at its further border. When I came to 
myself I found I was standing open-monthed, with my 
undischarged gun in my hands, gazing stupidly in the 
direction of the vanished quail, while Bob and Al were 
making the air ring with laughter. 

“A clear case of buck fever, Cousin H.,” said the 
latter, as he took a fine cock quail from Frank’s mouth 
and put it in his game-pocket. 

‘Well, never mind,” chimed in Bob, good-naturedly. 
‘**T have been there myself, and know just how you felt. 
Put down your hammers and we will try ’em again. I 
have them marked down to a yard in yonder hemp-field, 
and you will soon have a chance to retrieve your for- 
tunes.” 

I said nothing, but as [ got into my saddle I resolved 
to keep my head the next time, or lay by my gun as an 
implement with which I had no business. In a few 
moments we neared the place where the bifds had 
dropped, and Frank made the first point, followed imme- 
diately by Old Scott, who struck another forty yards 
away. ‘ 

«They have scattered,” sang out, Bob, 2s he tumbled 
from the saddle. ‘‘ You tend to Frank, H., and you, Al, 
me. We will have some sport now, sure. 


| Take the horses back, Jim, and look sharp.” 


‘Now for it,” I thought, as I stepped toward the 
young dog, who was holding his point like a veteran. 
‘*No buck fever this time, my boy. Xemember the 
words of the Iron Duke, ‘The eyes of the world are 
upon you,’ and do your best.” 

I don’t know whether it was this soliloquizing or not 
that braced me up, but when the bird, a fine old cock, 
arose at thirty yards, I covered him as coolly as though 


j . . 
shooting at a mark, and as my finger pressed the trigger 


I saw him cringe and roll over amidst a little cloud of 
feathers, killed clean and artistically. 

**Good enough,” called out Al, from his position on 
my right, and the next moment he made a clean miss on 


| a quail that got up before Scott, while Bob brought down 
| another that arose at the sound of Al’s gun. 
with quivering lip and rigid stern, like a canine statue, | 


Then we 
beat the ground carefully, and although we knew posi- 
tively that fifteen quail had alighted directly on the spot 
over which the dogs were quartering, we could only find 
one more bird, that Al gathered in. The rest had un- 
doubtedly scattered, and later would come together 
again, but rather than wait for them we started for other 
ground, that had been recommended by a neighboring 
planter as ‘‘ first-rate ‘using’ ground for partridges.” 

A half-hour’s ride over a beautiful rolling country 
brought us to the border of this territory, and finding a 
cool spring, with an overhanging haw-tree, we decided 
to lunch, and rest an hour before resuming our sport. 
Young Jim, after tethering the horses, brought the 
lunch - wallet, and we fared sumptuously on middling 
bacon and cold cornbread, washed down with hearty 
potations from the spring. Neither was Young Jim or 
the dogs forgotten, but it was share and share alike. 
Lunch over, we smoked our cigars in quiet luxury, dis- 
cussing meanwhile the morning’s work, and resolving to 
do better on the new ground. Then the conversation 
took a retrospective turn, bringing up squarely to those 
troublous times of ’61-’65, and Al, who had been one of 
‘*Morgan’s men,” recounted anecdotes of personal ex- 
perience so interesting that we almost forgot our mission, 
and were only brought to ourselves by Bob suddenly 
exclaiming, as he looked at his watch : 

**Come, come, Al! clap a stopper on your war article, 


A DAY’S OUTING WITH 


to be continued to-night before the grate. It’s half-past 
one, looks like rain, Thanksgiving dinner at four, and a 
lot of birds to bag during the interval. ‘To horse, my 
brave boys, and away!” 

We had beaten about half way through a very pro- 
mising-looking grass lot, when the rain, that had been 
threatening for the last hour, began to come down in a 
fine drizzle, that was very discouraging, and we had 
about decided to give up and go home, when both dogs 
pointed at once in a corner of the worm fence. What are 
a wet jacket and dripping skies when your dogs are 
standing on game? Perish the sportsman in whose 
make-up the element of sugar enters so largely that fear 
of dissolution follows the first drop of rain and imme- 
diate shelter is a necessity. Such is not fit to woo nature 
through the medium of the gun and rod, but shines far 
better at the trap and in the shooting-gallery. So long 
as any possibility of raising a feather remains the born 
sportsman will stick to the ,heath. Come rain, come 
snow, come anything that’s bad, he will plod after the 
dogs all day, and if, as a reward for his faithfulness, the 
good Diana, as the night comes down, gives him a clean 
right and left at a brace of birds that he*drops artist- 
ically, he will pick them up with a joyful heart, and 
trudge home through the gloaming feeling that the day 
has been a red-letter one indeed. 

Dropping to the ground, we started up the little hil- 
lock, at the crest of which the dogs were standing. I 
think it must have been the snapping of the guns as we 
closed them, after slipping in the shells, that caused the 
young dog Frank, at this juncture, to do a most un- 
sportsmanlike thing, for no sooner had we closed our 
pieces than the impetuous fellow broke his point and 
leaped directly into the midst of the bevy, putting them 
to flight, and so exciting Old Scott that he also lost his 
head, and, like Jill of the nursery rhyme, ‘“‘came tum- 
bling after,” and the rout was complete. We were all 
taken by surprise, and, although we poured in six bar- 
rels, the range was so long and the sight so hurried, that 
only one bird came to grass. Rushing to the top of the 
knoll, we could see the dogs careering over the plain in 
hot pursuit, flushing another bevy at the edge of the 
field, and stopping only, in spite of Bob’s halloas, when 
an eight-rail fence presented an impassable barrier. The 
first bevy was marked down on the side of a small hill in 
the next field, and the second, strange to say, followed 
suit and settled exactly in the same place, making a pack 
of more than fifty partridges in a clear, open spot where 
there would be no impediment to perfect shooting. 

“Come in here, you beggars!” shouted Bob, as the 
damp, crestfallen pointers, with drooping sterns and a 
general air of having put their foot in it, made their way 
toward us. ‘‘ You knew better, you rascals, than to flush 
those birds. Take that! and that!” and the dogwhip 
cracked smartly. ‘‘Now to heel, and don’t let us have 
any more such foolishness!’ And back they slunk, 
keeping their eyes on their master, although Bob’s rating 
they well knew was sharper with the tongue than the 
whip. ‘Now. boys,” said Bob, ‘ there are fifty quail 
packed on that hillside, and, if we work it right, we will 
have some sport worthy the mame, in spite of the rain. 
I have an idea that the birds will lie well in the wet grass 
—they often do—and we will get the benefit of single 
shots, which means more than if they all rise in a huddle. 
Now let us get the dogs over the fence, and see what 
we can do.” 

So we hoisted the pointers over, and, with many a cau- 
tion to “go careful,” they began beating toward the hill- 
side where we had marked our birds. Spreading out in 
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an irregular row, a hundred yards in extent, with Al and 
Bob on the flanks, and myself at the post of honor in the 
centre, we hurried along after, our hats dripping and the 
brown barrels of our guns guttered with the drops tliat 
were falling faster every moment. But no one thought 
of the wet, and I verily believe that a waterspout would 
have scarcely drawn our attention from the dogs before 
us. Old Scott was the first {0 make game. He was not 
certain of it at once, but drew on for fully ten yards 
before he settled down to a steady point. Frank backed 
the old dog beautifully, and we were morally certain as 
we stepped in that, with the veteran on the lead, there 
would be no danger of a break this time. 

“Walk them up, Al,” called out Bob ; “you are the 
nearest.” 

And, as he spoke, a quail jumped up from under his 
feet, almost grazing his gun as it took wing. “ Bang!” 
Down it came at ten yards, badly riddled. Whirr !.up 
went the bird before Scott, and down it came to Al’s 
right barrel. Still Old Scott held his point. 

‘* There’s another over there, Cousin H.; walk him up.” 

Nothing loath, I stepped in, and up he went, and down 
he came again as my twelve-bore sang out mightily. 
Still the old dog stood stanch as ever, and up went an- 
other, that I missed beautifully, and not until then did 
the pointer move on, and then as carefully and gingerly 
as & cat on a@ sparrow. 

There were more birds ahead of him, sure, and as he 
drew on and pointed, followed by his companion, we 
would walk up the birds and cut them down right and 
left. For a full half-hour we enjoyed most glorious 
sport, missing some, but killing more, and when the last 
remnant of’ the two harassed bevies disappeared in a 
neighboring thicket we counted up thirty - seven fine 
birds as the result of our day’s sport, and declared our- 
selves ‘‘ satisfied.” . 

**Not a bad showing, indeed !” said Bob, as he tied the 
last russet beauty on the string, and hung the heavy 
bunch across his saddle-bow. ‘A very good Thanksgiv- 
ing Day’s work, eh, Cousin H.? And now for home as 
soon as possible. I am wet to the skin. You, H., take 
Young Jim behind you, as you have the largest horse, 
and we will soon have the odor of that Thanksgiving 
dinner in our nostrils.” 

So away we went: the Kentuckians on their tho- 
roughbreds on either side, and Young Jim and I on Old 
Jane in the centre. My mount was old, but she was am- 
bitious, and as the younger horses sped along, she, not 
wishing to be outdone, strained every nerve to keep up, 
and Thad an excellent opportunity of testing that ‘ rock- 
ing-chair gait” that Bob spoke about at breakfast. We 
had not gone far before I became thoroughly convinced 
that the rockers must be broken, or, at least, sadly out 
of repair, for I never received sucli a jouncing in my life. 
But not wishing to interfere with the movements of the 
procession, I handed my gun to Young Jim, and bent all 
my energies to the difficult task of holding on, much to 
the amusement of my partners, who, instead of reining in 
as I suggested, only went the harder; while Young Jim 
added impulse to my steed by digging his long heels into 
her ribs, singing the while : 

“I went to de ribber and I couldn’t git across, 
Gib a half-dollah for an ole blind hoss,” 


And so, like the heroes of that famous ride from Aix ta 
Ghent, Al galloped, Bob galloped, we galloped all three, 
until at last, to my weary eyes arose the grateful vi: on 
of the walls of the old manor-house shining friendly 
through the rain, and as we dismounted at the door, yd 
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willing hands took horses, game and guns, while sweet ; 
smiles and kindly voices welcomed us, the discomforts of 
the day were forgotten, and nothing remained but the 
pleasant memories. An hour later, as we gathered round 
the Thanksgiving board, laden as it was with manifold 
triumphs of Kentucky cookery, how we recounted the 
events of the day to willing cars. and lived our sporting 


triumphs over again! And now when, in retrospection, 


A HUNGARIAN WOMAN. 


I con over the many pleasant episodes of my life, the 
first that comes to the surface, as the smoke coils from 
my pipe and rolls lazily into the open grate, is my 
Thanksgiving Day’s outing with the Kentucky quail. 


Praise has different effects, according to the minds it 
meets with ; it modest, but a fool | 
more arrogant, turning his weak brain giddy. 


makes a wise man 


| days one pair of legs develop into wings. 


| boots ! 


THE SQUID. 


A FOUR-FOOTED BIRD. 


An American naturalist, Mr. E. M. Brigham, has an- 
nounced the discovery of a four-footed bird on the 
Anabiju River, in the Island of Marajo, at the mouth of 
the Amazon. Curiously enough, the bird (Opisthocomi 
cristata) is four-footed only in early life, and after a few 
The bird re- 
sembles a pheasant, and fre 
quents the beds of ‘ aninga,”’ 
& semi-aquatic aroid with 
large leaves, which grows in 
dense masses in the low, flat, 
muddy margins of the island. 
The ‘‘cigana” or gypsy, as it 
is called by the natives, builds 
its nest in the aninga, and 
rarely flies far from its pecu- 
jiar haunt. 


THE SQUID. 

As awn article of food the 
squid is highly prized by the 
Chinese}; and the Chinese 
fishermen on the Californian 
coast select only the darkest 
nights in which to fish for it. 
The squid is about eight 
inches in length and almost 
transparent. The fishermen 
go out some miles, and then 
build bright fires in pans and 
station them in the bows 0/ 
the boats, and the fish, being 
attracted by the glare, swarm 
around the boats and are 
gathered in with scoop-nets 
by the ton. They are taken 
home, the women and chil- 
dren give them a “lick and 
& promise” in the way of 
cleaning, and spread them on 
boards, on the top of the 
houses, and out in the fields, 
where they are dried. 


On one occasion the great 

Lord Brougham went to the 

House of Commons in his 

new vehicle, which Robinson 

the coach-builder had christ- 

ened after his lordship. He 

was met in the lobby by the 

Duke of Wellington, who thus 

accosted him: “ My lord, | 

always thought your name 

would be handed down to 

posterity as the apostle of 

education, the teacher and enlightener of your fellow- 
countrymen ; but no! henceforth you will be known as 
the inventor of a carriage—Brougham.” His lordship 
answered : ‘‘ Your Grace, I always thought your name 
would be handed down to posterity as the hero of a 


| hundred battles ; but no! henceforth you will be known 
'as the inventor of a pair of boots—Wellington boots.” 


‘** Hang it,” exclaimed his grace, ‘‘I had forgotten the 
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By G,. A, Davis. 


In twilight lands of medieval legend, 
Dreaming I wandered, by one vision 
led— 
The shadowy figure of the dear St. 
Francis, 
Born in Assisi, in Assisi dead. 


I heard the bells ring clear across the midnight; 
The Holy Night was dying into morn, 

And wild and glad they rang and swung rejoicing, 
Singing of Christ, the Babe in Bethlehem born; 

But clearer, nearer than the Delis 
Rolled through the distance of the centur.cs dim 

The deep, strong chorus of the chanting friars, 
Who sang in Grecia their Christinas hymn, 


sweet clangor, 


They gathered with St. Francis round the manger— 
"Twas Christmas Eve, six hundred years ago— 
And his worn hands haa laid each beam and rafter, 
And thatched the little shed, so poor and low, 


Where, in among the church's shadowy columns 

They decked with rustling straw the dear Lord’s ped— 
And gently urging, through the wide arched portals, 

The patient oxen and the ass they led. 


The writhing clouds of incense, rolling upward, 
Crossed the high altar, with its lights aflame; 

With flickering torch, and glare of cresset fires, 
Crowding afoot the wondering peasants came. 


They sang the Mass, a stormy rush of voices, 
Strong as the passion of the wind and sea; 
And clear and tender, when the rest were silent, 

St. Francis sang of the Nativity. 


The Gospel and the Canticles were ended, 

The crowd passed softly from the manger-side, 
Leaving the lonely tapers burning* by it, 

And the meek cattle watching, putient-eyed. 


The last dull echo of their footsteps lingered 
And died on the deep silence, dim and chill; 

But hushed before the image of the cradle, 
Dreaming and praying, stood St. Francis still. 


RUDIMENTS AND 


! 


VESTIGES. 


He gazed, till the rude shed his hands had builded 
Seemed, in his vision, Bethlehem’s grotto cold; 
In the dim light he saw the Virgin Mother, 
And mild St. Joseph kneeling, gray and old. 


And then—O call it neither dream nor fancy !— 
A vaster wonder brooded in the air— 

Empty no longer stood the straw-strewn manger, 
For lo! the Child lay there 

* * * 7 * ” 

The night grew gray, the dawn rose pale in heaven; 
In the dim church the tapers slowly died ; 

And still St. Francis kept his blessed vigil, 


Rapt and adoring, by the manger-side ; 


” 


Until the first broad arrows of the sunrise 
Smote all the painted windows into flame, 

And keen with frost and crowned with golden splendors, 
Over the hills the rosy morning came. 


Long, long ago that Christmas vision faded— 

Dead, with the night, its living breath and bloom; 
And the fair legend, like a faded flower, 

Lies with the dust upon St. Francis’ tomb. 


Yet, year by year, in lonely hillside chapels 
And ecoiumned aisles of old cathedrals dim— 

tinged round with light, and wrapped in rolling incense, 
HE finds the Bethlehem cradle decked for Him. 


And who shall say, He comes no more to fill it? 
Who like St. Francis loves, like him shall see 

The Eyes that smiled upon the breast of Mary, 
The Hands that stretched so wide on Calvary! 


Still, year by year, He comes,a child in meekness, 
Long as the waves of Time shall ebb away; 
And loving hearts enshrine Him and adore Him, 

New-born on earth with every Christmas Day! 


RUDIMENTS AND VESTIGES. 


By NInA F, LAYArp. 


Some months ago I was struck by the free use of the 
term “‘ rudimentary,” made by Mr. Darwin, in reference 
to certain organs of the human body ; and I was inter- 
ested to see that exception had been taken to the appli- 


| 


cation of the term vestige by the American naturalist, | 


Mr. J. A. Ryder. 
That an evolutionist should adopt such a term as rudi- 


ment in the sense in which it is repeatedly to be found in | 


the ‘* Descent of Man,” is a strange contradiction of the 


theory of development, and reverses the order of pro- | 


zression. : 

According to that theory, it has taken untold ages of 
evolution, advancing by gradations infinitely minute, to 
produce at length the ideal human form ; and if, after 
all, the organs so painfully and carefully wrought are to 
be ycleped rudimentary—e., rnde and unwrought—the 
result ean searcely be looked upon as development. 

Mr. Darwin left us very little to be proud of when he 
dissected the human form, and consigned one organ after 
another to his list of rudiments. 

The whole external shell of our ears, with the various 
folds and prominences, he tells us is but the rudiment of 
the convenient, though perhaps unsightly, organ that 
could be moved at pleasure. 

The semi-lunar fold of our eye is a ‘“‘ mere rudiment” 
of the third eyelid, so well developed in birds. 

Our sense of smell is, we are told again, ‘‘ inherited in 
an enfeebled and rudimentary condition, from some early 
progenitor.” 

. But it would be wearisome to go through the entire 
catalogue. Teeth, lungs, the very down on the skin, 
belong to the same category. Indeed, we are stsongly 


impressed with the appalling fact that, after all, our much 
admired human form, with its boasted superiority, is but 
a bundle of rudimentary organs that have never reached 
perfection. 

And even if we adopt the new term, vestige, proposed 
“by Mr. Ryder, is there not still a suggestion of imperfec- 
tion in the word ‘‘ vestige”? That it is an improvement 
on the term ‘‘rudiment”’ is evident, as at least it does 
not reverse the order of progression, but even a vestige 
of that which is no longer required means @ fault in the 
workmanship, which we are loath to allow. I am in- 
clined to think both terms defeetive, the one suggesting 
too much, the other too little. Allowing, as we must, 
man’s to be the ideal form, might it not be more correct 
to speak of the lower forms which preceded it as made up 
of excrescences and deficiencies, of which his form is the 
modification and development ? To talk, as even Agassiz 
does, of the os coccyx as the rudimentary tail-bone of an 
ape, is an insult not to be tolerated by the race. 

The tail should rather be regarded as an excrescence, 
the ape being the rough sketch of the ideal form, before 
the artist had pared off the superfluous clay. 

To a casual observer the huge shoulder-bores and the 
formidable jaw and teeth of the ape might argue a 
superiority over the same organs in man, which would 
favor the use of the term vestige as applied to the latter ; 
but when we consider the deficient brain of the anthro- 
poid ape and his small skull, we see at once that to keep 
the balance true, excrescences in one organ were bound 
to make up for deficiencies in another. 

In man there is a harmony, to be found in no other 
existing orgmmism. He needs no abnormal development 
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of the organs of sight or Wearing, no prodigious length of 
arm or unsighti.* preponderance of jaw, because the brain 
takes its proper shave in the work of self-preservation. 
To call any one of the organs which compose this last 
triumph of creative power either the rudiment of what 
might be, or the vestige of what has been, seems an in- 
sult to the dignity of the creature that was made in the 
image of God. 


PALADA. 


THERE was once an old queen who had been for several | 


years a widow. She had a daughter beautiful as the day. 
As she was growing up she was betrothed to the son of a 
king far, far away. When the time for the marriage 
came, she prepared to go to the bridegroom’s court. 
The mother,-who doted on her daughter, could not 


give her gold and jewelry and rich clothes enough. She | 
gave her a maid to go by her side, and to present her to | 
Each rode a beautiful mare ; the prin- | 


the king safely. 
cess’s mare was called Falada, and could talk. 

Before her daughter set out, the old queen gave her a 
drop of her heart’s blood as a talisman, telling her that it 
would preserve her from all harm on the way. Then, 
with many tears, the loving mother and daughter took 
leave of each other. 

One day, as they passed near a beautiful crystal brook, 
the princess asked her servant to get down and give her 
a drink of the cool, pure water in her golden goblet, for 
she was thirsty. 

**T'll do nothing of the kind,” said her maid. ‘If you 
are thirsty, get down and help yourself. I will not be 
your servant any more.” 

The princess was so thirsty that she alighted, and 


kneeling, drank, shedding many tears, for she was mild, | 


timid and simple of heart. 

blood sing : f 
“Ah, child, if this thy mother knew, 

Her heart with grief were broken too.” 


Then she heard the drop of 


Then she remounted Falada, and they traveled. At 
last it becanie so fearfully hot that the princess was dying 
of thirst, and, forgetting her maid’s disobedience, she 
again asked her to dismount and get her a drink in her 
golden cup. 

But the maid answered, more insolently than before, 
“Help yourself, if you are so thirsty. I was not made to 
serve you ?” 

The poor princess alighted and drank, saying, with 
tears : ‘Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what is to become of me ?”’ 
And the drop of her mother's heart’s blood answered : 


“Ah, child, if this thy mother knew, 
Her heart with grief were broken too,’’ 


As the princess leaned over, the drop fell in the water, 
without her perceiving it, but the wicked servant saw it, 
and was glad enough, for she knew that the princess had 
lost her charm. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘she is in my power.” 
princess rose, the servant said ; ‘‘ Here, take my mare—I 
will take Falada.”’ 

And the princess had to give up her horse, and soon 
after the servant took all her dowry and fine clothes, even 
those she wore, and made her ride by her side as if she 
were the servant. 

As they approached the king’s domain, the wicked 
woman drew a dagger, and, putting it to the princess’s 
throat, she made her swear a terrible oath that she would 
never tell any one what she had done. 


When the | 


| 


| head and call it by name; and heard the head address 


Falada did not like all this, so he began to prance and 
to curvet and to rear, till at last the wicked servant was 
rolling in the dust. The good princess, forgetting her 
wickedness, ran to help her, then she soothed and patted 
Falada. When they reached the palace, the young king 
came down to meet his bride, and he helped the wicked 
servant down from her saddle and she was taken with 
great pomp to the apartments prepared for the new 
queen, and all the time the real princess was left alone 
in the court. 

The old king looke1 out, saw her trying to warm her 
fingers and, noticing her beauty, went and asked the 
false princess who the maid was. 

‘*Oh,” she replied, ‘ she is a little thing who came with 
me. LIhope you will set her to work. I do not wish 
her to grow lazy.” 

The old king could not think of putting such a beauti- 
ful and delicate girl to hard work, so he said : 

“*T will let her help the boy watch the geese.” 

This boy’s name was Dindonnet. He was a great, clumsy 
clown. 

Soon after the false princess asked the young king: 

‘**My dear love, would you do me a great service ?” 

**Of course,” he replied. 

**Then send and have the head of the mare I rode cut 
off. She is a treacherous beast, and, I am afraid, may 
injure some one.” 

She was afraid that Falada would tell what she had 
done. 

So good Falada was killed. The real princess asked 
them to hang the head up over a great arch where she 
had to pass every day. ‘‘ Then,” she said to herself, 
**T shall see her every day.” The man who killed Falada, 
liking the gentle girl, did as she wished. 

The next morning, as she passed, the princess said : 

‘‘Falada, Falada! DoIsee you hung so ?” 

And the head answered : 

‘Princess, dear princess, do I see you so low ? 
Ah, child, if this thy mother knew, 
Her heart with grief were broken too.” 


Then she went out to the fields with Dindonnet to tend 


| the geese. 


After a time she sat down to arrange her beautiful 
golden hair, but Dindonnet saw it was so beautiful that 
he wanted to take the tresses-ein his hand, but she 
called the winds to carry off his cap. And away it blew 
off his stupid head, and he was kept running after it till 
she had finished her toilet. 

Dindonnet was very sulky all day and cross to the 
princess, ° 

The next day, as she passed the head, she again spoke 
to Falada, and it answered her as before. And in the 
field, when she went to arrange her hair, Dindonnet again 
attempted to be rude to her, and again she called the 


| winds to help her. 


That night the boy went to the king and said he did 
not want to be bothered with that girl any more. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ said the old king. 

‘* Because she torments me all day.” 

Then the king began to question him, and he told 
about the horse’s head, and how it talked and called the 
girl a princess, and talked about her mother, and how 
she got the wind to carry off his cap. 

You may be sure the old king’s eyes opened, and he 
wanted to know what all this meant. So the next morn- 
ing he was up bright and early and hid himself near the 
great archway. He heard the girl speak to the horse’s 


FALADA. 


her as a princess. Then he stole after her and Dindon- 
net, and lurking behind the bushes, saw the clown’s rude- 
ness, and he laughed heartily when he saw how it was 
punished. 

At night he called the goose-girl aside privately, and 
asked her what it all meant. 

“ Ah, sir !” she cried, “‘my mouth is closed ; I dare not 
utter a word of explanation.” 

But the king persisted ; he coaxed and blamed her, 
and seolded her 
and praised her, 
till at last he 
drew enough to 
see what the real 
story was. He 
felt sure that this 
was the real prin- 
cess. Without 
being discovered, 
he obtained some 
of her wardrobe 
and made her 
dress in her own 
royal robes. He 
then sent for his 
son and said : 

**Do you know 
who it is on 
whom you are 
lavishing all your 
attention? She 
is a miserable 
impostor ; she is 
but a servant. 
Here is her mis- 
tress, your real 
bride.” 

The young 
king, who had 
been disgusted 
with the coarse- 
ness and vulgar- 
ity of his pre- 
tended wife,could 
not contain him- 
self for joy, and 
he was charmed 
with the sweet- 
ness and resigna- 
tion of the prin- 
cess as much as 
with her wonder- 
ful beauty. 

The king or- 
dered a magnifi- 
cent banquet to 
be prepared, and 
sent his invita- 
tions far and 
wide. At the 
table the young king sat at the head with the false bride 
on one side, and the real princess on the other, closely 
vailed. Every one wondered who she could be. Most 


people took her for some fairy come to grace the wed- 
ding ; no one supposed that this royal-looking creature 
was the goose-girl. 

Toward the close of the banquet the old king asked 
that one of the maids-of-honor should come and sing for | the second year of Richard II. a fresh Act, directed 


the company. 


j 


| 


| old king, in a voice of thunder. 


FALADA.—“ FALADA, FALADA ! DO I SEE YOU HUNG SO ?” 


ballad that interested all. It was the story of the prin- 
cess told word for word, but without any names. When 
the applause was ever, the old king asked the false prin- 


| cess what fate such a wicked servant deserved. 


‘She ought to be put in a cask full of sharp nails, and 
be rolled through the streets at the heels of the most 
fiery horses, and then put to death.” 

“You have pronounced your own sentence !” cried the 
‘*Be it done to you as 

you have or- 
dered.” 

Then, turning 
to the guests, he 
said, as he drew 
away the vail, 
‘Here is the 
real bride!” All 
rose with one 
bound, dazzled 
by her beauty, 
her grace and 
gentleness, and 
all burst into 
tears as they saw 
her throw herself 
at the feet of the 
old king, to plead 
for the life of the 
wicked servant. 

I need not say 
that she married 
the young king, 
and is honored 
to this day in the 
land. 

Amone statutes 
just repealed in 
England, there 
are some very 
curious pieces of 
legislation. In 
the third year of 
Edward I. was 
passed what in 
effect is a primi- 
tive Press Law. 
It is directed 
against ‘‘the De- 
visors of Tales 
whereby Discord 
or occasion of 
Discord hath 
arisen between 
the King and his 
people or great 
men of this 
Realm,” and un- 
der it is com- 
manded that 

‘* henceforth none be so hardy” as to publish false news. 
The penalty under this Act is an amnsing one. The pub- 
lisher of the false news is to be put in prison, and kept 


SEE PAGE 111. 


| there * until he hath brought him into Court, which was 


” 


the first author of the Tale.” ‘This sort of justice would 


| searcely suit the editors of our evening newspapers. This 


enactment proved, however, not strong enough ; and in 


One came with her lute and began a | against ‘‘ Horrible and False Lyes,” had to be passed. 
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TWO WHITE HANDS. 


Aucy Bynauam stood at the window of a certain little 
hotel in one of the most beautiful cities of Germany. It 
is not necessary to name it, but one need only say that it 
was high-noon of a June day, that the strains of music 
from a military band were easily distinguished from the 
square near by; that yonder, around the corner, there 
were throngs 
of people— 
natives, for- 
eigners, slow 
English peo- 
ple, hurrying 
Americans, 
determined 
Scotch, gay 
French, 
laughing 
Italians and 
chattering 
§ paniards— 
whilst here, 
in this quiet 
narrow little 
strasse where 
the hotel 
stood in 
which the 
Hon. Mr. 
Byngham 
had conde- 
scended to 
stop, there 
was nota 
sound. Algy 
yawned, 
flung down 
his cigarette 
in mild dis- 
gust, kicked 
over a has- 
sock, threw 
the contents 
ef a port- 
Manteau 
about the 
floor in ap- 
parent search 
for some- 
thing which 
he failed to 
find. 

‘Hang 
it!” he ex- 
elaimed, al- 
most angrily, 
‘““where can 
that fellow 
have put my 
eolored linen ? 


I wish James had not such an insane 
fancy for changing the places of things! Every jour- 
hey we make my colored linen is in some fresh spot !” 

And then catching sight of his own figure—a remarka- 
bly handsome one, by -the’- by—in the mirror opposite 
him, coatless, vestless, his feet thrust into the pair of 
fine velvet slippers Lady Georgie Lesley embroidered for 


“THE BEAUTIFUL FACE IS AS MOTIONLESS AS THAT OF SOME PERFECT STATUE. GRADUALLY IT 
ASSUMES A HAUGHTY EXPRESSION AS SHE WAVES THE BRACELET AWAY FROM HER. 


the top of his blonde curly head, the Honorable Algernon 
falls a-laughing right merrily, and one can quite easily 
comprehend why his brother-officers—Algy is lieutenant 
in the Fifty-fifth—have giv him the sobriquet of 
‘* Sunbeams.”’ 

**T wonder if little Georgie would like me just now as 
well as in my 
uniform! I 
fancy not; 
and yet I 
suppose if I 
end up by 
marrying her 
she'll have 
to see me in 
just such a 
guise quite 
frequently. 
There is 
one thing, 
though, per- 
haps, it will 
be worth 
while marry- 
ing, if only 
to have some 
good soul to 
insist upon 
James’s put- 
ting things 
twice alike! 
They all 
want me to 
marry!” he 
8 oliloquizes. 
**T must say 
I have no 
inclination 
for it my- 
self; never 
should have 
thought of 
such a thing, 
but they 
seem to think 
it’s going to 
be a second 
baptism for 
mie—a_ re- 
nunciation 
of the world, 
the flesh.and 
the devil! 
Hang it! 
Algy, my 
boy, if you 
could only 
do as other 
fellows do—fall in love, be desperate, gone on the girl, 
mad, crazy! But, pshaw! I have frittered away my 
heart on so many pretty women, that, by Jove! I don’t 
believe I am even worthy of Georgie !” 

The young lieutenant proceeds languidly with his 
toilette, and in the act of spilling some cologne over his 
handsome big hands, he saunters over again to the open 


Bs a 
in a kiiA\s 


Lim, and the fez ho bought in C onstantinople adorning | window, attracted by the unusual noise of wheels. 
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A clused carriage comes to a sudden standstill berore 
the maisonnelle opposite—a carriage whose brown silk 
curtains are drawn half-way down. A man, young and 
rather handsome, dressed in the extreme of the mode, 
alights and runs quickly up some stone steps and rings 
the bell, closing the coach-door carefully behind him. 

Algy is about to turn back to his selection of trousers, 
when his eyes are drawn to the interior of the coach by a 
vision of white that suddenly comes into relief there. He 
sees draperies of white, creamy and soft as of wool, with 
heavy golden fringes and tassels—the figure of a woman ; 
but the face, be it fair or the reverse, is turned from him, 
and, moreover, concealed not alone by the lowered cur- 
tains, but by a loose hood or mantilla of the same soft, 
creamy stuff, with gold lace bordering its length ; and he 
sees her hand, so white, so perfect, so beautiful, as no 
hand that Algernon Byngham has ever seen before in the 
thirty odd years he has lived. It is not especially small, 


but it is gemless, fleckless, flawless as must have been 


the lost hand of the Venus of Milo. It is now raised ap- 
parently to her head ; now picks up a gold, carved fan 
from the seat beside her, and taps impatiently on the 


window-frame with it ; now lies listless amid the creamy | 


folds of cloth, a whiter thing than they. 

Meantime the door of the little 
opened by a maid servant. The gentleman exchanged 
some words with her, then the door was closed somewhat 
unceremoniously in his face, and he descended once ore 
to his companion. Standing on the sidewalk, they con- 
verse together for some moments, the white hand flutter- 
ing back and forth in nervous gesticulation all the while. 
Then the door is shut with a snap that resounds through 
sthe dull sfrasse. Directions are given to the coachman, 
the gentleman walks away toward the suburbs by him- 
self, and the carriage, with its occupant, who has now 
drawn down the curtains completely, whisks off in a 
cloud of dust to the cracking of the whip and the regret 
—shall it be said ?—of Lieutenant Byngham. 

Algy is secretly, unreasonably and unconsciously glad 
that the handsome man did not re-enter the coach—did 
not take a seat beside the woman whose face is a sealed 
mystery to him, but whose fair white hand already exer- 
cises a species of fascination over his imagination and 
emotions such as he never has experienced before. 

In fifteen minutes, and without the aid of James, that 
gentleman’s master is out stalking about the city in an 
aimless fashion, but determined perfectly in his own 
mind to discover, know—ay, possess—the owner/of the 
white hand that has beguiled him by its subtle grace, its 
indescribable character and irresistible charm. 

It was in the “ good old days,” as many of the inhabit- 
ants style them-—the days when the green cloth was not 
prohibited in B , When nightly huge sums were lest 
and won at rouge et noir and roulette, and when the 


splendor side by side with saualor, of misery jostling in- 
souciance, but where generally upon every face was writ- 
ten the easily read story of anxiety and eager hope. 
Late one night—past twelve, in fact, Algy Byngham 
chanced to saunter in—and more from habit than any- 
thing else—from his place among the throng always 
crowding about the bank, in response to the final cry 
of the croupier, “‘ Failes vos jeux, messieurs ; failes vos 
jeux I” he tossed down a couple of pieces of gold on the 
red. At almost the same instant he beheld from amid 
the group at the side of the table a white hand—the one 
white hand in the world for him—extend and lay down 
on the black a superb bracelet of rubies and diamonds. 
This stake vas not an extraordinary, but it was an 


WHITE 


mansion had been 


HANDS. 


unusual, one; therefore most people stared—all, save 
tnuse hardened by years of such scenes to anything like 
an exhibiticn of astonishment. 

The young lieutenant started and glanced across. A 
face of the most exquisite and aristocratic beauty, eyes of 
the most superb brown, met his own, but for an instant. 
A touch on her arm from the gentleman whom he had 
seen with her a week since in the little Hilda Strasse 
caused her to withdraw her glance, and to draw very 
closely about her head and face a rich mantle of white 
lace. A few, perhaps, had remarked her singular loveli- 
ness, but at that hour of the night the players were 
mostly in earnest, and with the exception of a few British 
and American tourists, intent on seeing what they are 
pleased to call ‘‘ the lion,” no one paid the smallest at- 
tention to the player or her stake, and they rather 
sleepily. But Lieutenant Byngham watched her with 
the intensest interest. Upon his memory was indelibly 
imprinted the sweetness of the face, the matchless charm 
and grace of every movement, the perfection of the white 
hand that had first attracted him, and, acting on a sud- 
den impulse, he determined to purchase, at any cost, the 
bracelet that had once clasped that fair and rounded 
arm. : 

After a few moments’ parley with the director behind 
his baize screen, the coveted gem-starred band* was 
Algy’s own. 

** And now,” he thought, ‘‘to restore it to her, and se 
perchance win my way to knowing her !” 

Steadfast Briton that he was, he was fast losing his 
senses beneath the light of those wonderful eyes. 

** Madame,” the young and valorous lieutenant spoke, 
“will you permit me to restore your bracelet to you ?” 

No sooner have the words passed his lips than Algy 
Byngham realizes the absolutely untenable and indefensi- 
ble nature of his position ! To offer a lady, even an ordi- 
nary poor and unknown woman, a rich gift ! What demon 
had possessed him ? 

*“You must excuse me, sir,” she replied, in a low, 
musical English voice, which surprised him, for he had 
unconsciously fancied his incogniia to be a foreigner ; 
‘the bracelet was mine, but I no longer own it. You 
have made some unintentional blunder.” 

And then, covering her face with her vail, she is hur- 
ried away by her handsome escort, who wears an expres- 
sion of mingled disgust and anger, as he mutters : 

**Tt seems we are not to be unknown anywhere on the 
face of the earth! Iwish to Heaven you had not broken 
your engagement with——” 

Algy hears no more; but this is something. 

**Engagement!” Then she is not married to this con- 
founded man with the dark eyes! He hears no more 
and sees no more, and is unable to glean the slightest 


| morsel of information regarding the owner of the brace- 
scene about the tables was one of interest, frequently of | 


let, which he carries always in his pocket, although he 
remains in B for a whole fortnight longer. 


says little Lady Georgie Lesley, glanc 
way into Lieutenant Byngham’s face, as 
they waltz together one night at a great ball at the 
Countess of Windermere’s, ‘‘ you’ve changed since that 
last trip of yours to the Continent ; ‘‘ you’re not the same 


‘*Sunbeams,” 
ing up a long 


fellow at all! If I didn’t know you hadn’t a heart, I 
should say you were in love with—a Rhine lorelei, per- 
haps! You always seem to be looking for some one!” 

“Tam,” he returns, laconically, with a laugh. ‘ By 
Jove !” Algy turns as white as his partner’s gown, did 
she but know it, as he catches a glimpse of a hand—a 
white, faultless hand—lying on a man’s shoulder, off 


TWO WHITE HANDS. 


there in the crush of dancers! It is the white hand of 
the woman whose bracelet lies next his heart, he is sure. 
“T beg your pardon! I thought we were going to come 
to grief over Miss Stafforde’s train !” 

Yes, she has turned her head! The same imperial 
grace, the superb eyes, the perfect face ; and yet there 
was a difference in her from that first time months ago in 
B——. What, he could not tell! 

Lady Georgie’s waltz was at last ended, and ten 
minutes later Lieutenant Byngham was being presented 
to ‘‘ Miss Gwendoline d’Estrey,” the new débutante, the 
beauty, the sensation of the opening season. 

They dance together. She is charming! She gives 
Algy Byngham more than the ordinary share of the 
coveted ‘‘round dances.” The men who have known 
Gwendoline d’Estrey best and longest say that she is 
“hit ’"— as they elegantly term it —‘‘ at last.” 

And is she? As the girl looks into Sunbeam’s blue 
eyes she knows that she has met her lord ; that, coquet 
and play la capricieuse as long as she may, in the end she 
will surrender to the strength and passion she reads there 
in that face so near her own. 

‘“We have met somewhere, I cannot tell exactly 
where ?”’—the lieutenant uses a tone of polite inquiry 
and a white lie at the same time —‘‘ but your face is so 
familiar to me !” 

‘Indeed ?” 

A shadow crosses her brow, which he does not fail to 
note. 

‘* What sort of strange romance is there,” he wonders, 
‘‘back in the past of this girl, who is surely not above 
two-and-twenty, and avowedly enjoying her first London 
season ?” : 

‘You are the third man, Lieutenant Byngham, who 
has made that ‘speech to me to-night—the third man 
whom J am positive I never saw before in my life !” 

‘* Are you sure; quite sure ?” he asks, and there is a 
torrent of entreaty in-his low'voice. On the innocent 
purity and honesty of that face he would stake his life ! 
It cannot be that shé will lie to him in the very teeth of 
the night they both: must’ remember. 

‘Perfectly. I hope no one more will tell me they must 
have met me before—it is very annoying !” 

‘** But we have met |!” They are waltzing, but Algy has 
skillfully guided his partner into the deserted conserva- 
tory, and brings her to a sudden standstill. ‘‘ We have 
met! For God’s sake do not lie to me! I ask no ex- 
planations, no reasons! I have not the shadow of a 
right, but do not deny it to me like that !” 

‘‘What do you mean?” Gwendoline d’Estrey cries, the 
hot blood flushing her pallid face. 

‘Miss d’Estrey—Gwendoline ! we met at B eight 
months ago—do you not remember ? We looked at each 
other across the gaming-table ? You lost a great deal, 
you staked at last this bracelet! I bought it of the 
proprietor of the place—see! Since the hour you re- 
fused to take it back from me it has lain here next my 
heart. Ah, you must not deny that fo me/ Iam mad to 
torture you with recollections that, perhaps, you wish to 
bury for ever out of sight ; but only say a word of truth 
to me—only say that you remember it !” He stares with 
wild, haggard eyes at the beautiful, immovable face of 
the woman he loves. ‘If it goes too hard with you to 
speak the words, take this jewel, keep it, fling it away, 
only accept it at my hand now in token that you are a 
true-hearted woman !” 

But the beautiful face is as motionless as that of some 
perfect statue. Gradually it assumes a haughty ex- 
pression as she waves the bracelet away from her. 


, 


‘Lieutenant Byngham, I never met you before to- 
night! Iwas never at B in my life! This bracelet 
was never mine! Will you have the kindness to take me 
back into the ballroom.” 

He falters, he almost staggers, as he replaces the jewel 
in his breast-pocket, his blue eyes fastened upon her 
face! Surely that face has lost a something of its warmth 
and witchery since the night so long ago, but what ? He 
glances down at the exquisite hand. 

“‘Gwendoline !” cries the young man, catching it firmly 
in both of his, “it is I who am in the wrong! I who 
have dreamed that I knew you, met you once! Forgive 
me, and let me love you, my darling! my darling !” 

His two arms are about her, and proud, beautiful 
Gwendoline d’Estrey has met her master. 

* * * * * * 

Lieutenant Byngham, one morning at his rooms, is in- 
veighing mightily against the hapless James when his 
letters are brought to him. Among them is a note from 
Gwendoline, saying that she has changed her mind and 
would go with him that night to the Theatre, to 
see the new American actress’s début as Frou- Frou; 
and another daintily perfumed billet, which he tears open 
—he knows not why—impatiently. Only these words are 
written evenly and legibly on the violet-scented sheet : 


“18 Sr. ——’s Srreet, Monpay: Will Lieutenant Byngham 
bring me my bracelet this afternoon, and accept its value and my 
thanks ? Cc. .” 


The sheet fell from Algy’s hand as though he had been 
shot in his chair. He answered Gwendoline’s two notes. 

‘**Poor child !” he said to himself ; ‘‘ she is going to tell 
me all about it at last!” But there was a soreness about 
his heart, as, indeed, there always was. ‘Why could 
she not trust me?” was the eternal refrain that rang 
through his thoughts, his dreams, even. 

At four o’clock he drove as rapidly as possible to the 
number given in Gwendoline’s note. Tho door was at 
once opened by a tiny page in a dark-blue livery, who 
ushered him into a superb drawing -room—a mass of 
dark, soft warmth of color—with rare antiques, moderu 
pictures, subdued rose-colored lights, a stream of sun- 
shine through a tiny conservatory filled with flowers 
yonder, and Gwendoline d’Estrey advancing to meet him 
in the white and golden draperies that she: had worn 
when first her white hand smotet his sight-—-Gwendoline, 
with a half-smile, eager, tremulous, shy, on her soft lips. 

‘*My darling !” he cries, rising and throwing his arms 
about her. 

‘* What!” she says, drawing away from him, in an 
agony of shame ; “it is not possible that yor love me, as 
I have loved you since that night so long ago!” 

‘“Not love you? My heart—my heart! See here, 
there are no secrets betwixt us now, though why you 
should want this protty masquerading I cannot tell. 
Look, there is your bracelet! It has never left my 
breast-pocket since the hour you refused it! I ask no- 
thing, seek to know nothing !”” He has slipped down on 
his knees before her, his arms clasped about her still. 
‘“‘So only you say to me that you remember! Only let 
me clasp this bracelet ‘around your arm—that is all, my 
darling ! and tell me again that yeu love me!” 

Algy Byngham fastens the bracelet together, and as 
he looks up into her face—it has the warmth and witch- 
ery in it of the olden time—he is satisfied. 

‘I love you !* she whispers, bending shyly. ‘‘ Shall 
I tell you all about it myself? Shall——” 

‘‘Not a syllable! J trust you! I have trusted you 
from the first. Let it remain so, dear! When you are 
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my wife, then I will listen to explanations. 
now; Tam drunk with my bliss, intoxieated, wild)’ 

‘Yes, leave me,” she cries, ‘‘ until to-night,” 

** Until to-night,” he echoes. 

“The Theatre, you know ?” 

‘*Undoubtedly !” 

He leaves her. 

When eight o’clock arrives Sunbeams is punctually at 
Lady d’Estrey’s. A large party are going, and he. has 
no chance to speak alone with Gwendoline. He only 
notices that she looks more pallid to him than usual, and 
that the fascination her face has worn but twice for him 
has fled from it now. 

They are seated in their boxes. 
slowly up as 
the last faint 
strains of the 
orchestra 
die away. 
Touise and 
M. de Valreas 
are saying 
their bines, 
some one, 
Lady Geor- 
gie,I believe, 
remarks that 
the new can- 
didate for 
public hon- 
ors has a 
pretty name, 
“Corinne 
Cardinalis.” 
In another 
moment (il- 
berte, Frou- 
Frou— no, 
Gwendoline 
d’Estrey! 
floats on the 
stage of the 
—— Theatre. 

Every one 
gasps, every 
eye is turned 
q uestioning- 
ly, from the 
face of the 
reigning 
beauty in 
her loge to 
that of the 
actress of 
the boards. 

Algy Byngham’s blood forsakes his heart and rushes in 
great waves of flame up scorching over his brow and 
cheeks, Gwendoline stares with wild, wide eyes, first at 
the actress, then at her own white, wonderful hand. 
Even they are the same, identical! And the woman 
who plays Frou-Frou, what of her? She staggers, she 
glances with eyes of terror from the face of the man sho 
loves to the face of that other woman there, and she 
falls—her heart was broken ! 

“‘ Algy,” cried Gwendoline, ‘‘ you have deceived me— 
you have loved that woman! You——— Ah, I know not 
what or who she is! And you dared to take me for her !” 

He stops to look at her an instant. He sees why her 
perfect face has always lacked something when he needed 


Tbe curtain is rolling 


Let me go | it most, and then he turns and leaves her. 
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In a few 
instants he is behind the scenes. He is kneeling beside 
Frou-Frou’s couch. He has the poor head lying on his 
breast, and the weary eyes open and look at lim. 

‘*T see it all,” she says, quite meekly. ‘Such things 


; happen sometimes ; but”— a great sob shakes the slender 


frame —‘‘ I would to God He had not made me so like an- 
other! She is good, she is pure and true, and she must 
love you! But I—I am good, too, after my kind! It is 
a hard life, but; love,” she says, raising herself up and! 
leaning her chin in her white palm, ‘‘ you are tho only 
man who ever kissed me, whom I ever loved or couid 
love! Maurice, my Vrother, will tell you so. But Iam 
Perhaps it is best !” 

By ngham 
watches her, 
with all the 
repressed 
passion of 
his man’s 
nature show- 
ing in his 
white faco 
and his 
burning blue 
eyes; he 
watches the 
grayness 
growing 
there, he 
watches the 
warmth and 
witchery 
flicker back 
just for an 
instant to 
meet his 
kiss! And 
then ? Well, 
then, he 
knows _ that 
the dead wo- 
man whom 
he holds up 
to his heart 


not for you, or you for me! 


GRIZZLY PASS.—‘“‘I PLUNGED INTO THE STREAM, AND A MINUTE LATER HALF A DOZEN 
REDSKINS DASHED IN AFTER ME.” 


has taken 
into the un- 
known world 
with her the 
better part 
of him. 

¥* * os 

Five years 
later, when 
he came back 
from India, he found Gwendoline the wife of a peer of 
the realm. Sometimes he shudders when he looks over 
across a theatre—par example, at the beautiful Countess 
of Marling. And then he closes his eyes to remember 
in bitterness the blight that has made of his life a weari- 
some thing —to remember Corinne Cardinalis and the 
soft touch of her dear, white hand ! 


GRIZZLY PASS. 


By LIEUTENANT JACK Ranp, U.S, A. 


In 1860 I was in command of a squad of Co. K., —th 
Regular Cavalry, detailed to guard a corps of eugineer# 
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in making an exploration of the valley of the Mussel- | Being a good swimmer, I reached the opposite sh we weil 


Bbell Hiver, from its mouth on the Upper Missouri in 
Montana, to its source at the base of the Little Belt 
Mountains. 

It was in the Spring, and our march was without par- 
ticular incident uutil we had pitched our last camp 
westward, and were nearly ready to complete our ex- 


plorations, by returning down the valley on the opposite 


side o. the river. 

For this camp we had selected a point on the northerly 
side, where the grass was unusually fine, and near some 
sweet water, but distant about six miles 
the main r which, owing to the 
time of the year, was quite wide and 


springs of pure, 
from iver, 
freshets at 
cle ep. 

When I awoke the 
the sun was just rising, and it was so clear and beauti- 
ful, that I determined to take an early ride of a few miles 
before breakfast, hoping to get some game. 


thi 


first morning of this encampment, 


Although we had seen traces of Indians, we had met 
with no hostile demonstrations, and I therefore felt no 
hesitation in selecting my favorite horse and rifle, and 
going unattended. 

Noticing several elk in the distance, I followed them, 
and as they made toward a range of mountains near the 
bank of the river, I hoped to get within a rifle-shot of 
them. 

I thus followed on and tracked them, as I supposed, 
into a narrow pass which seemed to divide the foot-hills 
into precipitous sides; but soon finding the same too 
narrow and too much impeded with rocks for convenient 


access for my horse, I tied him to a tree near the en- | 


trance, and made my way on foot. 

I thus traveled for over a half-mile, the ravine in many 
places being but a few feet wide, while on either side the 
hills extended precipitously to a great height. 


After going the distance mentioned, I suddenly came 


out on the river-bank, which extended on a gradual slope 
to the water, and after passing up the river for about 
{ «ty rods, I discovered an old Indian dugout, which had 
evidently floated down the stream and become lodged 
and partially concealed in the branches of a tree that 
had fallen into the water. 

The dugout contained a crude paddle, also a good 


many leaves, showing that it had not been in use for a | 


long time. 

The opposite shore was fringed with cottonwoods for 
some distance inland, and the level lands extended back 
from them for several miles. 

Believing that my elk had crossed the river to the 
other side, I secured the canoe and paddled across and 
plunged into the woods. I had not gone twenty yards 


before an arrow whizzed by me close to my head, then 


another—and still another. 

Jumping aside to the protection of a tree, I saw a red- 
skin drawing his bow. In a moment I had covered him 
with my rifle and fired, and I had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing his screeching death-yell as he sprang forward and 
dropped heavily to the ground. 


This was succeeded by a perfect chorus of shouts and | 


whoops at. my front, and I beat a hasty retreat to the 
river, turning occasionally to fire my revolver at the 
most pressing of my pursuers. 

Arriving at the bank, I discovered, to my dismay, that 
my dugout was floating down the stream, the swift cur- 
rent having loosened it from its landing. 

Throwing my rifle and revolver into the water, so that 
I might not be weighted, I plunged into the stream, and 
a minute later half a dozen redskins dashed in after me. 


mountain ‘ 


uplifted tomahawk, 


in advance of my pursuers. 

Hastily clambering up the bank, I quickly ran to the 
entrance of the pass, and followed back the route I came, 
when my flight was suddenly arrested by an unexpected 
obstruction. 

When about half-way through the ravine, a young 
grizzly cub came tumbling down the rocky side to my 
left, and fell moaning and snarling at my feet—it lad 
evidently lost its foothold in the upper rocks—and at 


| the same time, looking up, I saw an enormous old she- 


grizzly rolling, tumbling and sliding after it. 
The she-bear landed in the path not more than twenty 


feet in front of me, and stood there facing me, her shoul- 
' 


ders bloody from the contact with the jacged rocks, and 
her eyes fairly gleaming with that peculiar green so in- 
dicative of the highest intensity of animal rage. 

While steadily facing the enraged mother bear, and 
making rapid calculations how to avoid this terrible 
danger, I heard a noise behind me, and, looking around, 


| I saw the whole band of savages, thirty or forty in num- 


ber, close upon me. 

The foremost brave, a painted, stalwart fellow, with 
advanced to attack me, closely 
pressed by those behind him. Unarmed, excited, and 
scarcely knowing what I did, I grasped the cub lying 
at my feet and hurled it full into the face and breast of 
the foremost Indian, and in the next instant I had 
reached an overhanging shrub at my side, and drawn 
myself up on to the shelf of a projecting ledge. And 
not a second too soon; for, with a horrible roar that 
seemed to shake the cafion’s rocky sides, and awoke from 
the surrounding cliffs a thousand diabolical echoes, the 


| old she-grizzly rushed to the defense of her cub. 


I gave one -hasty glance, and saw her arise upon her 
haunches, and take the savage into her murderous em 
brace, and the bones of the luckless redskin snapped like 
pipe-stems as the. ferocious animal hugged him close) 
to her breast. , 

But I waited to see no more. Dropping quickly into 
the path, I speedily increased the distance between my- 
self and the place of combat ; and, as I ran, I could hear 
the hideous roars of the infuriated beast, intermingled 
with the yells and screams of the startled savages. 

Reaching my horse I galloped to the camp, and select- 
ing a dozen of my best men, I returned with them to the 
scene of the morning’s conflict. 

The savages had all left, but we found the bear about 
twenty rods up the path from where the combat com- 
menced, lying dead, her carcass filled with arrows, and 
her head and shoulders chopped into shreds by the toma- 
hawks of the Indians. 

She had undoubtedly advanced and fought her way 
to this point, as the intermediate ground showed evi- 
dences of a sanguinary struggle, and was strewed along 
with feathers, arrows, broken tomahawks and bows. 
Numerous pools and patches of blood were also to be 


| seen, but we found no traces of the cub. 


As our orders required us to not needlessly irritate the 
Indians during our exploration, we reluctantly forbore 
pursuit, and returned to camp, and I had the place noted 
on the field-notes as ‘‘ Grizzly Pass,” by which title it is 
known to this day. 

From an Indian, whom we captured a few days after- 
ward while sneaking round our camp, we learned that no 
less than thirteen of their braves were’ sent to their 
happy hunting-grounds by the furious onslaught of the 
grizzly. 

Whenever memory reviews the scenes and incidents of 
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this adventure, I confess that a warmth of feeling akin to 
pity and regard for the fate of the old she-bear steals 
ever. me ; but whether the same arises from gratitude for 
my escape, or admiration of her desperate prowess, I am 
nnable to determine. 


AFTERWARDS. 
By SARA. 


FarEwe.tt, Good-by. Once more before we part, 
Hands clasped in hands, heart answers back to heart, 
A few pale smiles—grim phantoms and forlorn— 
Creep out like sun-gleams through the rainy morn, 
Erratic question, and as vague reply, 

Show love’s rebellion ’gainst philosophy. 

Light words fall quickly, as the steady play 

Of rifle-shot, to keep the foe at bay, 

While Memory’s drum-beat summons to review 
Those few sweet months-—alas, how sweet and few! 
How much there is, had our souls had the power 
To weigh the anguish of this parting hour, 

Had been unsaid, undone! Ah, now we feel 

How much a day may hold of woe or weal; 

And wonder if that hour will ever be 

Which to past time shall pay no usury, 

Yet who would slay his memory, even though 
Regret were stricken by the self-same blow ? 


Farewell. Good-by. And now we may not meet 
O’er all the world, in pleasant homes or street; 
Or in those happy vales where we have strayed, 
Or loitered ’long the purling stream or glade; 

Or on yon cliff, from whose bare, craggy steep 
We've watched the sun slow down the mountain creep; 
Or where, when faded from the western sky 

The last faint gleam of that sweet Summer day, 
We watched the full moon from her quiver throw 
Her silver arrows, like a mist of snow. 

We sat with Nature at her harvest feast, 

And sound of bird or burr of insect ceased. 

This golden Summer holds a golden key, 

And locked her storehouse, save to you and me, 
Tor we, throughout the dreary Winter -hours, 

May taste the honey from these perfumed flowers, 
And feed upon these garnered fruits that fold 

All warmth and sunshine in their hearts of gold, 


Farewell. Good-by. The hour holds no regret— 
Glad, though the parting leave our eyelids wet ; 

Glad for the smiles the perished Summer wore; 

Glad for it all, though all is now no more. 

For it were something, when we're sad or lone, 

Thus to recall the sweetest Summer known; 
Something, for one short, happy hour to hold, 

This pure, pale blossom, with its heart of .gold. 

Ah, yes! So glad—more glad than I can tell— 

Thus to have known. Oh, friend—my friend, farewell. 
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Tr an intelligent Australian colonist were suddenly to 
be translated backward from Collins Street, Melbourne, 
into the flourishing woods of the secondary geological 
period—say about the precise moment of time when the 
English chalk downs were slowly accumulating, speck 
by speck, on the silent floor of some long-forgotten 
Mediterranean — the intelligent colonist would look 
around him with a sweet smile of cheerful recognition, 
and say to himself in some surprise, ‘‘ Why, this is just 
like Australia.” , The animals, the trees, the plants, the 
msects, would all more or less vividly remind him of 
those he had left behind him in his happy home of the 
southern seas and the nineteenth century. The sun 
would have moved back on the dial of ages for a few mil- 
lion Summers or £0, indefinitely (in geology we refuse to 
be bound by dates), and would have landed him at last, 


to his immense astonishment, pretty much at the exact 
point whence he first started. 

In other words, with a few needful qualifications, to be 
made hereafter, Australia is, so to speak, a fossil conti- 
nent, a country still in its secondary age, a surviving 
fragment of the primitive world of the chalk period or 
earlier ages. Isolated from all the remainder of the 
earth about the beginning of the tertiary epoch, long 
before the mammoth and the mastodon had yet dreamt 
of appearing upon the stage of existence, long before the’ 
first shadowy ancestor of the horse had turned tail on 
nature’s rough draft of the still undeveloped and unspe- 
cialized lion, long before the extinct dinotheriums and 
gigantic Irish elks and colossal giraffes of late tertiary 
times had even begun to run their race on the broad 
plains of Europe and America, the Australian continent 
found itself at an early period of its development cut off 
entirely from all social intercourse with the remainder of 
our planet, and turned upon itself, like the German 
philosopher, to evolve its own plants and animals out of 
its own inner consciousness. The natural consequence 
was, that progress in Australia has been absurdly slow, 
and that the country as a whole has fallen most wofully 
behind the times in all matters pertaining to the exist- 
ence of life upon its surface. Everybody knows that 
Australia, as a whole, is a very peculiar and original con- 
tinent ; its peculiarity, however, cousists at bottom, for 
the most part, in the fact that it still remains at nearly 

| the same early point of development which Europe had 
attained a couple of million years ago or thereabouts. 
‘** Advance, Australia,” says the national motto ; and, in- 
deed, it is quite time, nowadays, that Australia should 
advance ; for, so far, she has been left out of the running 
for some four mundane ages or so at a rough compu- 
tation. 

Example, says the wisdom of our ancestors, is better 
than precept ; so perhaps, if I take a single example to 
start with, I shall make the principle I wish to illustrate 
a trifle clearer to the comprehension of my readers. In 
Australia, when Cook or Van Diemen first visited it, 
there were no horses, cows, or sheep ; no rabbits, weasels, 
or cats ; no indigenous quadrupeds of any sort except the 
pouched mammals or marsupials, which carry their 
young about, neatly deposited in the sac or pouch 
which nature has provided for them instead of a cradle. 
To this rough generalization, te be sure, two special 
exceptions must needs be made ; namely, the noble Aus- 
tralian black fellow himself, and the dingo or wild dog,/ 
whose ancestors no doubt came to the country in the 
same ship with him, as the brown rat came to England 
with George I., of blessed memory. But of these two 
solitary representatives of the later and higher Asiatic 
fauna ‘‘more anon”’; for the present we may regard it as 
approximately true that aboriginal and unsophisticated 
Australia in the lnmp was wholly given over, on its first 
discovery, to kangaroos, phalangers, dasyures, wombats, 
and other quaint marsupial animals, with names as 
strange and clumsy as their forms. 

Now, who and what are the marsupials as a family, 
viewed in the dry light of modern science? Well, they 
are simply one of the very oldest mammalian families, 
and therefore, I need scarcely say, in the leveling and 
topsy-turvy view of evolutionary biclogy, the least en- 
titled to consideration or respect from rational observers. 
For of course in the kingdom of science the last shall be 
first; and the first last; it is the oldest families that 
are accounted the worst, while the best families mean 
always the newest. Now, the earliest mammals to appear 
on earth were creatures of distinctly marsupial typa 
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Simply thus, most laudable investigator— 

because there are large land mammals in 

Australia. Now, large land mammals do 

not swim across a broad ocean. Thero 

are none in New Zealand, none in the 

Azores, none in Fiji, none in Tahiti, none 

in Madeira, none in {leneriffe — none, in 

shorf, in any oceanic islana which never at 

any time formed part of a great continent. 

How could there be, indeed ? The mammals 

must necessarily have got there from some- 

where ; and whenever we find islands like 

Britain, or Japan, or Newfoundland, or 

Sicily, possessing large and abundant indi- 

genous quadrupeds of the same general 

type as adjacent continents, we see at onco 

that the island must formerly have been 

THE APTERYX AUSTRALIS, a mere peninsula, like Italy or Nova Scotia 

As long ago as the time when the red marl of Devonshire | at the present day. The very fact that Australia in- 

and the blue lias of Lyme Regis were laid down on the | closes a large group of biggish quadrupeds, whose con- 

bed of the muddy sea that once covered the surface of | geners once inhabited Europe and America, suffices in 

Dorset and the English Channel, 

a little creature like the kangaroo 

rats of Southern Australia lived 

smong the plains of what is now 

the South of England. In the 

ages succeeding the deposition of 

the red marl Europe seems to 

have been broken up into an 

archipelago of coral reefs and 

atolls; and the islands of this 

ancient oolitic ocean were tenant- 

ed by numbers of tiny ancestral 

marsupials, some of which ap- 

proached in their appearance the 

pouched ant-eaters of Western 

Australia, while others resembled 

rather the phalangers and wom- 

bats, or turned into excellent imi- 

tation carnivores, like our modern 

frien:| the Tasmanian devil. Up 

to the end of the time when the 

chalk deposits of Surrey, Kent, 

and Sussex were laid down, in- 

deed, there is no evidence of the 

existence anywhere in the world 

of any mammals differing in type 

from those which now inhabit 

Australia. In other words, so far 

as regards mammalian life, the 

whole of the world had then al- 

ready reached pretty nearly the 

same point of evolution that poor 
Australia still sticks at. 

About the beginning of the ter- 
tiary period, however, just after 
the chalk was all deposited, and 
just before the comparatively 
modern clays and sandstones be- 
gan to be laid down, an arm of 
the sea broke up the connection 
which once subsisted between 
Australia and the rest of the 
world, probably by a land bridge, 
vid Java, Sumatra, the Malay 
peninsula, and Asia generally. 
“ But how do you know,” asks 
the candid inquirer, “that such : 
& connection ever exisied at ali ?”’ EMU OR CASSOWARY. 
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itself to prove beyond question that uninterrupted land 
communication must once have existed between Australia 
and those distant continents. 

In fact, to this day a belt of very deep sea, known as 
Wallace’s Line, from the naturalist who first 
pointed out its far-reaching zoological importance, sep- 
arates what is called by science ‘‘the Australian prov- 
ince” on the southwest from ‘the Indo-Malayan prov- 
ince” to the north and east of it. This belt of deep 
sea divides off sharply the plants and animals of the Aus- 
tralian type from those of the common Indian and Bur- 
mese pattern. South of Wallace’s Line*we now find 
several islands, big and small, including New Guinea, 
Australia, Tasmania, the Moluccas, Celebes, Timor, Am- 
boyna, and Banda. All lands, whose precise 
geographical position on the map must of course be 
readily remembered, in this age of school boards and 
universal examination, are now divided by minor straits 
of much shallower water ; but they all stand on a great 
submarine bank, and obviously formed at one time parts 
of the same wide Australian continent, because the ani- 
mals of Australian type are still found in every one of 
them. No Indian or Malayan animal, however, of the 
larger sort (other than birds) is to be discovered any- 
where south of Wallace’s Line. That narrow belt of deep 
sea, in short, forms an ocean barrier which has subsisted 
there without alteration ever since the end of the second- 
From that time to this, as the evidence 


great 


these 


ary period. 


shows us, there has never been any direct land commu- 
nication between Australia and any part of the outer 
world beyond that narrow line of division. 

Some years ago, in fact, a clever hoax took the world 
by surprise for a moment, under the audacious title of 


“Captain Lawson's Adventures in New Guinea.”’ The 
gallant captain, or his unknown creator in some London 
lodging, pretended to have explored the Papuan jungles, 
and there to have met with marvelous escapes from 
terrible beasts of the common tropical Asiatic pattern— 
rhinoceroses, tigers, monkeys and leopards. Everybody 
believed the new Munchausen at first, except the zoolo- 
gists. Those canny folks saw through the wicked hoax 
ou the very first blush of it. If there were rhinoceroses in 
Papua, tliey must have got there by an overland route, 
If there had ever been a land connection between New 
Guinea and the Malay region, then, since Australian 
animals range into New Guinea, Malayan animals would 
have ranged into Australia, and we should find Victoria 
and New South Wales, at the present day, peopled by 
tapirs, orang-outangs, wild boars, deer, elephants, and 
squirrels, like those which now people Borneo, instead 
of, or side by side with, the kangaroos, wombats, and 
other marsupials, which, as we know, actually form the 
sole indigenous mammalian population of Greater Bri- 
tain beneath the Southern Cross. Of course, in the end, 
the mysterious and tremendous Captain Lawson proved 
to be a myth, an airy nothing upon whom imagination 
had bestowed a local habitation (in New Guinea) and a 
name (not to be found in the Army List). Wallace’s Line 
was saved from reproach, and the intrusive rhinoceros 
was banished without appeal from the soil of Papua. 
After the deep belt of open sea was thus established 
between the bigger Australian continent and the Malayan 
region, however, the mammals of the great mainlands 
continued to develop on their own account, among the 
wider plains of their own habitats. The competition 
there was fiercer and more general ; the struggle for life 
was bloodier and more arduous. Hence, while the old- 
fashioned marsupials continued to survive and to evolve 
slowly along their own lines in their own restricted 
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southern world, their collateral descendants in Europe 
and Asia and America or elsewhere went on progressing 
into far higher, stronger and better-adapted forms—the 
great central mammalian fauna. In place of the petty 
phalangers and pouched ant-eaters of the oolitic period, 
our tertiary strata in the larger continents show us a 
rapid and extraordinary development of the mammalian 
race into monstrous creatures, some of them now quite 
extinct, and some still holding their own undisturbed in 
India, Africa, and the American prairies, The palsotlie- 
rium and the deinoceras, the mastodon and the mau- 
moth, the huge giraffes and-antelopes of sunnier times, 
succeed to the ancestral kangaroos and wombats of the 
secondary strata. Slowly the horses grow more horse- 
like, the shadowy camel begins to camelize himself, 
the buffaloes acquire the rudiments of horns, the decr 
branch out by tentative steps into still more complicated 
and more complicated antlers. Side by side with this 
wonderful outgrowth of the mammalian type, in the first 
plasticity of its vigorous youth, the older marsupials die 
away one by one in the geological record before the faces 
of their more successful competitors ; the new carnivores 
devour them wholesale, the new ruminants eat up their 
pastures, the new rodents outwit them in the modernized 
forests. At last the pouched cfeatures all disappear 
utterly from all the world, save only Australia, with 
the solitary exception of a single advanced marsupial 
family, the familiar opossum of this country. And tle 
history of the opossum himself is so very singular that it 
deserves to receive the polite attention of a 
separate paragraph for its own proper elucidation. 

For the opossums form the only members of the mar- 
supial class now living outside Australia; and yet, what 
is at least equally remarkable, none of the opossums are 
found, per contra, in Australia itself. They are, in fact, 
the highest and best product of the old dying marsupial 
stock, specially evolved in the great continents throug) 
the fierce competition of the higher mammals then being 
developed on every side of them. Therefore, being later 
in point of time than the separation, they could no more 
get over to Australia than the elephants and tigers and 
rhinoceroses could. They are the last bid for life’of the 
marsupial race in its hopeless struggle against its more 
developed mammalian cousins. In Europe and Asia the 
opossums lived on lustily, in spite of competition, during 
the whole of the eocene period, side by side with hog- 
like creatures not yet perfectly piggish, with nondescript 
animals, half horse, half tapir, and with hornless forms 
of deer and antelopes, unprovided, so far, with the first 
rudiment of budding antlers. But in the succeeding age 
they seem to disappear from the Eastern Continent, 
though here in the Western, thanks to their hand-like 
feet, opposable thumb, and tree-haunting life, they still 
drag out a precarious existence, in many forms, from Vir- 
ginia to Chili, and from Brazil to California. It is worth 
while to notice, too, that whereas the kangaroos and 
other Australian marsupials are proverbially. the very 
stupidest of mammals, the opossums, on the contrary, 
are well known to be the very cleverest, cunningest, and 
slyest of American quadrupeds. In the fierce struggle 
for life of the crowded American lowlands, the opossum 
was absolutely forced to acquire a certain amount of 
smartness, or else to be improved off the face of the 
earth by the keen competition of the pouchless mammals. 

Up to the day, then, when Captain Cook and Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, landing for the first time on the coast of 
New South Wales, saw an animal with short front limbs 
and huge hind legs, a monstrous tail and a curious habit 
of hopping along the ground (called by the natives 


almost 
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kangaroo), the opossums of America were the only pouched 
mammals known to the European world in ang part of 
the explored continents. Australia, severed from all the 
rest of the earth—penilus lot» orbe divisa—ever since the 
end of the secondary period, remained as yet, so to speak, 
in the secondary age so far as its larger life-elements 
were concerned, and presented to the first comers a cer- 
tain vague and indefinite picture of what ‘‘ the world 
before the flood’ must have looked like. Only it was a 
very remote flood ; an antediluvian age separated from 
eur own not by thousands, but by millions, of seasons. 
To this rough approximate statement, however, sun- 
dry needful qualifications must be made at the very out- 
set. No statesrent is ever quite correct until you have 
eontradicted in minute detail about two-thirds of it. 
In the first place, there are a good many modern ele- 
ments in the indigenous population of Australia ; but 
then they are elements of the stray and casual sort one 
always finds even in remote oceanic islands. They are 
waifs wafted by accident from other places. For exam- 
ple, the flora is by no means exclusively an ancient 


spores of ferns always get blown by the wind, or washed 
by the sea, or carried on the feet cr feathers of birds, 
from one part of the world to another. In all these 
various ways, no doubt, modern plants from the Asiatic 
region have invaded Australia at different times, and 
altered to some extent the character and aspect of its 
eriginal native vegetation. Nevertheless, even in the 
matter of its plants and trees, Australia must still be 
eonsidered a very old-fashioned and stick-in-the-mud 
eontinent. The strange puzzle- monkeys, the quaint- 
jointed casuarinas (like horsetails grown into big wil- 
lows), and the park-like forests of blue gum-trees, with 
their smooth stems robbed of their outer bark, impart a 
marvelously antiquated and unfamiliar tone to the gen- 


eral appearance of Australian woodland. All these types | 


belong by birth to classes long since extinct in the larger 
eontinents. The scrub shows no turfy greensward ; 
grasses, which elsewhere carpet the ground, were almost 
unknown till introduced from Europe ; in the wild lands, 
bushes and underscrubs of ancient aspect cover the soil, 
remarkable for their stiff, dry, wiry foliage, their verti- 
eally instead of horizontally flattened leaves, and their 
general dead blue-green or glaucous color. Altogether, 
the vegetation itself, though it contains a few more 
modern forms than thé animal world, is still essentially 
antique in type, a strange survival from the forgotten 
flora of the chalk age, the oolite, and even the lias. 
Again, to winged animals, such as birds and bats and 
flying insects, the ocean forms far less of a barrier than 
it does to quadrupeds, to reptiles, and to fresh-water 
fishes. Hence Australia has, to some extent, been in- 
vaded by later types of birds and other flying creatures, 
which live on there side by side with the ancient animals 
of the secondary pattern. Warblers, thrushes, flycatchers, 
shrikes and crows must all be comparatively recent. im- 
migrants from the Asiatic mainland. Even in this 
respect, however, the Australian life-region still bears 
an antiquated and undeveloped aspect. Nowhere else in 
the world do we find those very oldest ‘types of birds 
represented by the cassowaries, the emus, and the mooruk 
ef New Britain. The extreme term in this exceedingly 
ancient set of creatures is given us by the wingless bird, 
the apteryx or. kiwi of New Zealand, whose feathers 
nearly resemble hair, and whose grotesque appearance 
makes it as much a wonder in its own class as the puzzle- 
monkey and the casuarina are among forest trees. No 
feathered creatures so closely approach the lizard-tailed 


- 


birds of the oolite or the toothed birds of the cretaceous 
period us do these Australian and New Zealand emus and 
apteryxes. Again, while many characteristic Oriental 
families are quite absent, like the vultures, woodpeckers, 
pheasants, and bulbuls, the Australian region has many 
other fairly ancient birds, found nowhere else on the 
surface of our modern planet. Such are the so-called 
brush turkeys and mound-builders, the only feathereu 
things that never sit upon their own eggs, but allow them 
to be hatched after the fashion of reptiles, by the heat of 
the sand or of fermenting vegetable matter. The piping 
crows, the honeysuckers, the lyre-birds, and the more- 
porks are all peculiar to the Australian region. So ara 
the wonderful and wsthetic bower-birds. Brush-tongued 
lories, black cockatoos, and gorgeously colored pigeons, 
though somewhat less antique, perhaps, in type, give a 
special character to the bird-life of the country. And in 
New Guinea, an isolated bit of the same old continent, 
the birds-of-paradise, found nowhere else in the whole 
world, seem to recall some forgotten Eden of the remote 


| past, some golden age of Saturnian splendor. Poetry 
flora, for a considerable number of seeds and fruits and | 


apart, into which I have dropped for a moment like Mr. 
Silas Wegg, the birds-of-paradise are, in fact, gorgeously 
dressed crows, specially adapted to forest life in a rich 
fruit-bearing tropical country, where food is abundant 
and enemies unknown. 

Last of all, a certain small number of modern mam- 
mals have passed over to Australia at various times by 
pure chance. They fall into two classes—the rats and 
mice, who doubtless got transported across on floating 
logs or balks of timber; and the human importations, 
including the dog, who came, perhaps, on their own 
canoes, perhaps on the wrecks and fragments of inunda- 
tions. Yet even in these cases, again, Australia still, 
maintains its proud pre-eminence as the most antiquated 
and unprogressive of continents. For the Australian 
black fellow must have got there a very long time ago 
indeed ; he belongs to an extremely ancient human type, 
and strikingly recalls in his jaws and skull the Neander- 
thal savage and other early prehistoric races ; while the 
woolly-headed Tasmanian, a member of a totally distinct 
human family, and perhaps the very lowest sample of 
humanity that has survived to modern times, must have 
crossed over to Tasmania even earlier still ; his brethren 
on the mainland having no doubt been exterminated later 
on, when the stone-age Australiaw black fellows first got 
cast ashore upon the continent inhabited by the yet more 
barbaric and helpless negritto race. As for the dingo, or 
Australian wild dog, only half domesticated by the savage 
natives, he represents a low ancestral dog type, half wolf 
and half jackal, incapable of the higher canine traits, 
and with a suspicious, ferocious, glaring eye that betrays 
at once his uncivilizable tendencies. 

Omitting these later importations, however-—the mod- 
ern plants, birds and human beings—it may be fairly 
said that Australia is still in its secondary stage, while 
the rest of the world has reached the tertiary and qua- 
ternary periods. Here again, however, a deduction must 
be made, in order to obtain the necessary accuracy. 
Even in Australia the world never stands still. Though 
the Australian animals are still at bottom the European 
and Asiatic animals of the secondary age, they are those 
animals with a difference. They have undergone an 
evolution of their own. It has not been the evolution 
of the great continents, but it has been evolution all the 
same; slower, more local, narrower, more restricted, 
yet evolution in the truest sense. One might compare 
the difference to the difference between the civilization of 
Europe and the civilization of Mexico or Peru. The 
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Mexicans, when Cortez blotted out their indigenous cul- 
ture, were still, to be sure, in their stone age ; but it was 
a very different stone age from that of the cave-dwellers 
or the mound-builders in Britain. Even so, though 
Australia is still zoologicafly in the secondary period, it 
is a secondary period a good deal altered and adapted in 
detail to meet the wants of special situations. 

The oldest types of animals in Australia are the orn1- 
thorhynchus and the echidna, the “ beast with a bill” 
and the ‘‘ porcupine anj-eater ” of popular natural history. 
These curious cneatures, genuine living fossils, occupy in 
some réspects an intermediate place between tlre mam- 
mals on the one hand and the birds and Iizards on tlre 
other. The echidna has no teeth, and a very bird-like 
skull and body; the ornithorhynchus has a bill hike a 
duck’s, webbed feet, and a great many quaint anatomical 
peculiarities which closely ally it to the birds and rep- 
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THE THYLACINUS, A POUCHED ANIMAL, 


tiles. Both, in fact, are early arrested stages in 
the development of mammals from the oli 
common vertebrate ancestor; and they could 
only have struggled on to our own day in a con- 
tinent free from the severe competition of the 
higher types which have since been evolved in 
Europe and Asia. Even in Australia itself the 
ornithorbynchus and echidna have had to put 
up perforce with the lower places in the hier- 
archy of nature. The first is a burrowing and 
aquatic creature, specialized in a thousand mi- 
nute ways for his amphibious life and queer 
subterranean habits ; the second is a spiny hedge- 
hog-like nocturnal prowler, who buries himself 
in the earth during the day, and lives by night 
on insects which he licks up greedily with his 
long ribbon-like tongue. Apart from the spe- 
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cializations brought about by their necessary 
adaptation to a particular niche in the econ- 
omy of life, these two quaint and very ancient 
animals probably preserve for us in their gen- 
eral structure the features of an extremely 
early descendant of the common ancestor from 
whom mammals, birds and reptiles alike are 
originally derived. 

‘Lhe ordinary Australian pouched mammals 
belong to far less ancient types than the orni- 
thorhynchus and echidna, but they, too, are very 
old in structure, though they have undergons 
an extraordinary separate evolution to fit them 
for the most diverse positions in life. Almost 
every main form of higher mammal (except the 
biggest ones) has, as it were, its analogue or 
representative among the marsupial fauna of 
the Australasian region fitted-to fill the same 
niche in nature. For instance, in the blue- 
gum forests of New South Wales o small ani- 
mal inhabits the. trees, in ferm and aspect 
exactly like a flying squirrel. Nobody who 
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was not a structural.and anatomical naturalist 
would ever for a moment dream of doubting 
its close affinity to the flying squirrels of the 
American woodlands. It has just the same 
general outline, just the same bushy tail, just 
the same rough arrangement of colors, and 
just the same expanded parachute-like mem- 
brane stretching between the fore and hind 
limbs. Why should this be so? Clearly be- 
eause both animals have independently adapt- 
ed themselves to the same mode of life under- 
the same general circumstances. Natural se- 
lection, acting upon unlike original types, but 
in like conditions, has produced in the end 
very similar results in both cases. Still, when 
we come to examine the more intimate under- 
lying structure of the two animals, a profound 
fundamental difference at once exhibits itself. 
The one is distinctly a true squirrel, a rodent 
of the rodents, externally adapted to an ar- 
boreal existence ; the other is equally a true 
phalanger, a marsupial cf the marsupials, 
which has independently undergone on his 
ewn account very much the same adaptation, 
for very much the same reasons. Just so a 
dolphin looks externally very like a fish, in 
head and tail and form and movement; its flippers 
elosely resemble fins; and nothing about it seems to 
differ very markedly from the outer aspect of a shark 
or a codfish. But, in reality, it has no gills and no 
swim - bladder; it lays no eggs; it does not own one 
truly fish-like organ. It breathes air, it possesses 


lungs, it has warm blood, it suckles its young; in 


heart and brain and nerves and organization it is a thor- 
oughgoing mammal, with an acquired resemblance to the 
fishy form, due entirely to mere similarity in place of 
residence. 

Running hastily through thé chief marsupial develop- 
ments, oue may say that the wombats are pouched ani- 
mals that take the place of rabbits or marmots in Europe, 
and resemble them both in burrowing habits and more or 
Jess in shape, which closely approaches the familiar and 
ungraceful guinea-pig outline. The vulpine phalanger 


, LARGE-BROWED WOMBAT—PHASCOLOMYS LATIFRONS. 


ECHIDNA, ORNITHORHYNCHODS, 


does duty for a fox ; the fat and sleepy little dormouse 
phalanger takes the place of a European dormouse. Both 
are so ridiculously like the analogous animals of the 
larger continents that the colonists always call them, it. 
perfect good faith, by the familiar names of the old- 
country creatures. The koala poses as a small bear ; the 
cuscus answers to the raccoons of America. The pouched 
badgers explain themselves at once by the very name, 
like the Plyants, the Pinchwifes, the Brainsicks and the 
Carelesseg of the Restoration comedy. The ‘native rab- 
bit” of Swan River is a rabbit-like bandicoot; the 
pouched ant-eater similarly takes the place of the true 
ant-eaters of other continents. By way of carnivores, the 
Tasmanian devil is a fierce and savage marsupial ana- 
logue of the American wolverine ; 2 smaller species of the 
same type usurps the name and place of the marten ; and 
the dog-headed Thylacinus is in form and figure precisely 
like a wolf or a jackal, The pouched 
weasels are very weasel-like ; the kangaroo- 
rats and kangaroo- mice run the true rats 
and mice a close race in every particular. 
And it is worth notice, in this connection, 
that the one marsupial family which would 
compete with higher American life, the 
opossums, are really, so to «speak, the 
monkey development of the marsupial race. 
They have opposable thumbs, which make 
their feet almost into hands; they have 
prehensile tails, by which they hang from 
branches in true monkey faslrion ; they lead 
an arboreal omnivorous existence ; they feed 
off fruits, birds’ eggs, insects and roots ; 
and altogether they are just active, cun- 
ning, intelligent, tree- haunting marsupial 
spider-monkeys. 

Australia has, also, one still more ancient 
denizen than any of these, a living fossil of 
the very oldest sort, a creature of wholly 
immemorial and primitive antiquity. Tle 
story of its discovery teems with the strang- 
est romance of natural history. *To thosa 
who could appreciate the facts of the case tt 
was just as curious and just as interesting w 
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‘though we were now to discover somewhere in an un- 
known island or an African oasis some surviving mam- 
moth, some belated megatherium, or some gigantic and 
misshapen liassic saurian. Imagine the extinct animals 


about which we read suddenly appearing to our daz- 


zled eyes in a tropical ramble, and one can faintly | 
conceive the delight and astonishment of naturalists at | 
large when the barramunda first ‘‘ swam into their ken” | 
To be sure, in size and | 
shape this “‘ extinct fish,” still living and grunting quietly | 


in the rivers of Queensland. 


in our midst, is comparatively insignificant beside the 
‘* dragons of the prime” immortalized in a famous stanza 
by Tennyson ; but to the true enthusiast, size is nothing ; 
and the barramunda is just as much a marvel and a mon- 
ster a3 the Atlantosaurus himself would have been if he 
had suddenly walked upon the stage of time, dragging 
fifty feet of lizard-like tail in a train behind him. And 


this is the plain story of that marvelous discovery of a | 


“missing link” in our own pedigree which Australia 
has preserved for us. 

In the oldest secondary rocks of Britain and elsewhere 
there oecur in abundance the teeth of a genus of ganoid 
fishes known as the Ceratodi. 
though it is not a swear-word.) These teeth reappear 
from time to time in several subsequent formations, but 
at last slowly die out altogether; and, of course, all 
naturalists naturally concluded that the creature to which 
they belonged had died out also, and was long since num- 
bered with the dodo and the mastodon. The idea that a 
Ceratodus could still be living, far less that it formed an 
important link in the development of all the higher ani 
mals, could never for a moment have occurred to any 
body. As well expect to find a palwolithic man quietly 
chipping flints on a Pacific atoll, or to discover the an- 


(IL apologize for ganoid, 


eestor of all horses on the isolated and crag-encircled 
summit of Roraima, as to unearth a real live Ceratodus 
from a modern estuary. 

In 1870, liowever, Mr. Krefft took away the breath of 
scientific Europe by informing it that he had found the 
extinct ganoid swimming about as large as life, and six 
feet long, without the faintest consciousness of its own 
scientific importance, ia a river of Queensland at the pres- 
ent day. 
ramunda ; the almost equally ignorant white settlers 
ealled it, with irreverent and unfilial contempt, the flat- 
head. On further examination, however, the despised 
barramunda proved to be a connecting link of primary 


The unsophisticated aborigines knew it as bar- 


rank between the oldest surviving group of fishes and 
the lowest air-breathing animals like the frogs and sala- 
manders. 
at night, and sets out on a foraging expedition after 
vegetable food in the neighboring woodlands. There it 


Though a true fish, it leaves its native streams 


browses on myrtle-leaves and grasses, and otherwise be- | 


haves itself in a manner wholly unbecoming its piscine 


antecedents and aquatic education. To fit it for this | 
strange amphibious life, the barramunda has both lungs | 


and gills ; it can breathe either air or water at will, or, if 
it chooses, the two together. Though covered with 
scales, and most fishlike in outline, it presents points of 
anatomical resemblance both to salamanders and lizards : 
and, as a connecting bond between the North American 


by which the higher animals generally trace their descent 
from a remote race of marine ancestors. It is very inter- 
esting, therefore, to find that this living fossil link be- 
tween fish and reptiles should have survived only in the 
fossil continent, Australia. Everywhere else it has long 
ages since been beaten out of the field by its own more 


developed amphibian descendants ; in Australia alone 
it still drags on a lonely existence as the last relic of 
an otherwise long-forgotten and extinct family. 
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Tue Colonist, of Victoria, British Columbia, publishes a letter 
from the Kootenay Valley, a fine region between the two main 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains, on the southern border of that 
territory, giving the particulars of the discovery of coal there, 
The deposits thus far brought to light are in the Crow’s Nest Pass, 
which leads from the valley over eastward to the great plains. 
Traces of coal were found in this district several years back by 
Dr. Dawson, in the course of his geological survey, but as there 
was no prospect at the time of railroad communication being likely 
to be furnished, no efforts were made to develop-the veins. As the 
Kootenay Railway is likely soon to be completed to the place, Mr. 
William Fernie started a systematic exploration of the ground, 
and succeeded in laying bare several veins of coal of a rermarkably 
good quality, and very clear of impurities. The coal is described 
as being very black and shining, with a brilliant, resinous appear- 
ance; does not soil the fingers; brittle, but becomes harder ag 
depth is reached ; powder jet black; searcely acted upon by nitrie 
acid; no appearance of sulphur; burns with a bright, clear glow 
and little smoke, and leaves very little ash. - It has been used for 
pointing and tempering the “ picks ” with excellent effect. This 
region can be reached by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and steam- 
boats up the Columbia, 


THE Society of Arts, in London, recently listened to a paper 
read by the eminent electrician, W. H. Preece, on Fifty Years’ 
Progress in Telegraphy, in which some most interesting statistics 
were enumerated. ‘‘In London alone,” he said, “‘ we have 225 
miles of pipe, containing 10,212 miles of wire. In fact, all our 
great trunk lines are out of danger of stoppage from storms, We 
have 868 miles of open wire ineluded within the metropolitan 
area, but these are chiefly in the suburbs, and include long, out- 
lying sections, used either for police or flre-brigade wires or for 
private persons, There are 213 offices in London now served 
wholly by buried wires.” It appears that in 18*6 thero were in the 
United Kingdom 26,425 miles of overhead telegraph lines, embrac- 
ing 150,590 miles of wire, and 677 miles of underground lines, with 
19,605 miles of wire. It is estimated that to connect only the more 
important towns by underground wires, and “ uniting those towns 
by less than half the existing number of overhead wires, would 
cost something like £2,500,000.” Of submarine cable there are 
now 112,673 nautical miles, which have absorbed a capital of 
£37,009,000. The larger part of this, or 102,531 miles, is owned 
by 27 private companies, having from 1 to 53 cables each. 


Some of the most recent advances in both theoretical awde 
practical chemistry have been in tho direction of nitrogen, one of’ 
the most elusive of the elements, The character of nitrogen is 
a challenge to chemical skill. Moeking us by its abundance in its 
free state, the compounds of this element are so sparingly ob- 
tained, that they set the rate of value in supplies for the nourish- 
ment of life. The agent chosen and trusted for projectile force ir 
arts of war and peace, yet the manufacture of its most simple and 
stable compound has been a vain attempt, and it is one urged 
anew by the chemical industries. Moreover, nitrogen holds the 
tructure of the aniline dyes, and governs the constitution of the 

getable alkaloids. In research, the nearest approaches to the 
nolecul s, as a chemical centre, have been reached through organic 

mistry. Carbon was the first, and hydrogen has been ths 

ond element to give to organic chemistry a definition, At pres- 

it carbon is looked upon as the member for fixed position, and 

hydrogen as the member for exchange, in organie families, Nitro- 

gen comes next in turn to receive attention. The study of the 

carbonaceous compounds of nitrogen promises to do for erganie 
chemistry what the latter has done for general science. 


PARIS papers are giving accounts of the Eiffel 1,000-feet tower 
which is being erected in the Champs Elysées, It is now 66 feet 
above the surface of the ground, and about 220,000 pounds of iron 
are in place, secured by 60,000 rivets. The report says that 206 
men are engaged in erection and about 300 more on the work in 
the shops. Over 143,000,000 pounds (7,150 short tons) of iron will 
be consumed in the erection of the tower, and over one-half of 
this is saidto be finished at the shops ready to be put up. Le 
Matin says that on the two piers nearest the Seine the vertical 
pressure is 3,320 French tons, distributed over a surface 90 metert 
square; this amounts to a load of nearly 3,000 pounds per square 


| foot, The load on the other foundations is not quite 80 great. 


The two anchor-bolts in each pier are each 25.6 feet long and 
44 inches in diameter. M. Eiffel hopes that seme time in Janu- 


| ary of next year the first stage of the tower, 229.6 foet high, 
mudfish on the one hand and the wonderful lepidosiren | 
on the other, it forms a true member of the long series 


will be ¢ mm pleted. 


THe age and individuality of the American aborigines have beer 
the subject of hard study and much writing. The latest man te 
sum up the conclusions of scholars is Dr. D.G. Brinton, who is an 
authority upon such discussions. The American race, he assures 
us, is as distinctively a race by itself as the African or white race. 
“It has a marked fixedness of ethnic anatomy and always had.” 
The oldest remains are thoroughly American intype. There are 
now about 200 radically different languages spoken by native 
races in North and South America. Such a confusion of tongues 
could only have arisen in the course of hundreds of centuriet 
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But much direct evidence of the antiquity of the red men is at 
hand, Legends ge to this, though savage tribes really remem- 
ber nothing which happened more than two centuries ago. The 
semi-civilized Mexicans, Mayas of Yucatan, and Peruvians, had 
ancient records, but these really go back only about 500 years 
before the discovery of the Continent by Columbus. The same 
limited antiquity belongs to the famous ruined cities and monu- 
ments of Central America, to which a quite absurd age and origin 
are often attributed. But a calm weighing of the testimony places 
all of them well within our era, and most of them within a few 
centuries of Columbus. Much more ancient are some of the arti- 
ficial shell-heaps along tho coast. ‘These contain bones and shells 
of extinet animals of the land and seashore, in intimate connection 
with stone implements and pottery, furnishing data to prove that 
the land was inhabited several thousand years ago. In most of 
these and other deposits of prehistoric relics the shape and polish 
of the stone and bone work testify to a reasonably developed 
skill. But in the gravels near Trenton, N. J., and at a few other 
localities, genuine paleolithic remains have been found, putting 
man in America at a date coeval with the close of the glacial 
epoch, if not earlier. The vast antiquity of the American race 
is further proved by the extensive dissemination of maize and 
tobaeco, tropical plants of Southern Mexico, which were cultivated 
in remote ages from Canada to Patagonia. Though the evidence 
of the gravels carries man on this continent back to the close of 
the glacial period, now estimated as about 35,000 years ago, there 
is no certainty that he came into being on this continent. He 
could not have developed from any of the known fossil mam- 
malia which dwelt here, More probably some colonies first navi- 
gated along the pre-glacial land-bridge which connected Northern 
America with Western Europe, Later, others came from Asia, 


Eprrorns are making merry over a “ perfectly diabolical” ex- 
plosive announced by the London Times on information from Rus- 
sia. This is called sleetover, The Times correspondent says it is 
equal in strength to pyroxyline, and “‘ has the immense advantage 
of being ten times cheaper than ordinary villainous saltpetre,” and 
the further immeasurable superiority ‘‘that when fired its force 
does not strike downward, but entirely in a forward direction,” 80 
that “ it can be used without any damage whatever to the weapon 
from which it is discharged,” and it is stated, in fact, that © ball 
cartridges loaded with it have been fired out of cardboard barrels 
as a test without the least injury to the latter.” The composition 
of this diabolical explosive is a deep secret. ‘‘We have a very 
pronounced suspicion,” says one editor, “ that the Russian corre- 
spondent of the Times has been sadly gulled, and as he gives no 
directions for picking out the ‘business end’ of the s/ec‘over, we 
would advise our readers to be careful in their experiments, else 
lamentable results might follow from getting the cartridge in the 
‘paper barrel’ wrong-side up.” 


Ir the managers of the “ Centennial Exhibition,” or World’s 
Fair, in Paris, in 1889, carry out their plans, the Machinery Hall 
will be one of the greatest of the wonders. Its roof is designed to 
have a clear span far ahead of St: Pancras Station in London, 
which has, until lately, been unrivaled in that respect, having a 
clear span of 239 feet between Supports. But according to the 
plans which have been accepted for the Paris structure, the centre 
span of the Machinery Palace will be 362 feet between supports, 
thus leaving all previous efforte far in the rear, It is to be built 
of steel, and it is claimed that this will enable the builder to secure 
a great advance in lightness of structure without in the least sacri- 
ficing strength, the steel trusses only weighing about three-fourths 
of what iron trusses of the same strength would. 
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\ HAPPY medium—Thoe ono whose séances are never attended 
by over-inquisitive skeptics. 


“ Doctor, I can neither lay nor set. What shall I do?” “TI 


think you had better roost,” was the reply. 


Youne men are respectfully informed that when the young 
lady's father stamps his foot it is ready to go to the mail (male). 


Waar is the difference between apothecaries and lawyers ? 
The chief difference is said to consist in the faet that apotheca- 
ries always deal in scruples, while lawyers are sometimes unscru- 
pleous, 

Tue milkmaid known in former days, 
If plain was not unbearable, 

And often won the poet’s praise; 
But the milk made now is terrible! 


“Gentry, did I show you this engagement-ring of emeraids and 
diamoads that Charlie Brown gaye me ?” ‘Oh, I have seen it be- 
fore!” “Seen it before ?” “Yes. I was engaged to him the first 
part of July!” 


We Lrxe to Hear Ovrse.ves.—Although we often hear of 
this one’s or that one’s “interesting conversation,” the most in- 
teresting persons we meet are those who listen while we manage 
the conversation. 


_AN optimist is a woman with a new Summer bonnet. A pessi- 
mist is a woman without a new Summer bonnet. An optimist is a 
man with a baby one day old. A pessimist is a man with a baby 
one hundred and eighty-three nights old, and teething. 
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; A WoMAN who growls at a herring having so many bones about 
it should look at home, 


A Girton girl, being asked what kind of noun kiss was, re- 
sponded, with a blush, that it was both common and proper. 


A PHYSICIAN having bought an interest in a milk route, derives 


a greater income from the well than he formerly did from the ill. 


A YouNG woman went into a library and asked for “ Man as 
He Is.” ‘* That is out,” said the librarian; “but we have ‘Woman 
as She Should Be.’” 

Ir was very ungallant in the old bachelor, who was told that a 
certain lady had *‘ one foot in the grave,” to ask “if there wasn’t 
room for both feet ?” 

“Papa,” said a boy, “I know what makes folks laugh in their 
sleeves!” ‘* Well, my son, what makes them? ‘“ ’Cause that’s 
where their funny bone is.” 


“You are picturing rather a gloomy futuye for me, madam,” 
he said to the fortune-teller. ‘ Yes, sir,” she replied ; “ but it is 
the best I can do for fifty cents.” 


FLORIST (to young man)—‘ Do you notice the blush upon those 
roses, sir?” Young Man (feeling for his pocket-vook)—* Yes. 
They are probably blushing at the price.” 


He—‘‘ You know, dearest, that an accident sometimes hap- 
pens without warning. Supposing that I were killed, would you 
marry again?” She—‘‘ Oh, not immediately |” 


A LITTLE girl, whose father was a merchant tailor, said to her 
mother: ‘‘ Mother, I can always tell when pa makes a misfit, be- 
cause he always gives you and me fits when he comes home,” 


A MATHEMATICIAN, being asked by a stout fellow, “If two pigs 
weigh twenty pounds, how much will a large hog weigh ?” re- 
plied: ‘‘ Jump into the seales, and I will tell you immediately !” 


Wire—‘T don’t see how you can say that Mr. Whitechoker has 
an effeminate way of talking. He has a very loud voice.” Hus- 
band—* I mean by an effeminate way of talking, my dear, that he 
talks all the time.” 

THE worst case of absence of mind we ever read of was that 
described in an exchange the other day, when a man, hurrying for 
the train, thought he had forgotten his watch at home, and took 
it out to see if he had time to go back for it. 


A MOTHER with her little lad 
(Just see the youngster poke her 
Buys bakers’ buns, it is too bad, 
They’re dyed with yellow ochre. 


'T is night; the dame is sleeping, till 
Unwonted sounds provoke her, 
Again those cries; her boy is ill; 
It was his yell awoke her, 


Miscness —‘‘Good gracious! Why, Babette, what have you 
been doing with the chair?” Servant Maid—“ You see, ma’am, 
the cat keeps going on it and tearing the plush, so I put some 
mustard on the seat, and now she let’s it alone,” 


A CHANGE oF LucK.-- Bachelor (to Benedict) 
luck, don’t you ?” Benedict—“ Not much.” 
dear fellow, you surprise me! 
Benelicl 


A HEDGE-SPARROW has hatched a brood of young birds in a 
country letter-box, The only nestling that died was one who was 
injudiciously fed on a libelous post-card bythe anxious mother, 
The tiny chirpers fed on post-office omlers give forth beautiful 
notes, 


‘You believe tn 
Bachelor—‘* Why, my 
You usei to believe in it firmly.” 
“That was before I got married, my boy.” 


WANTED—A LADY HELP. 


A LADY help wanted— genteel and refined, 

Obliging and cheerful, industrious, kind; 

To take charge of six children—the eldest eleven, 
The youngest a baby (a liti'e help given). 

The requirements are English and musi¢ antl Latin, 
Freneh, German and painting on eanvas and satin. 
One expert at her needle it’s hoped, too, to ¢ 
In all kinds of work, whether fancy or plain, 
An orphan or destitute lady would find, 

In return for her services, freatment mu st kind, 
With ten pounds per annum, if equal to fill 
The above-mentioned station “ with competent skill.” 
Reply by return, as so many would come 

Without any pay, for ‘“‘ A Christian Home,” 


A GENTLEMAN onco cailed on Henry Ward Beecher for advice 
on a business matter. Beecher told him he did not know anything 
about business, and began to pour out a stream of witty nonsense, 
The gentleman, somewhat nettled, exclaimed, petulantly: “I do 
wish you would talk a little common sense !” “ But wouldn’t 
that be taking an unfair advantage of you ?” meekly suggested 
Beecher, with an irresistible twinkle in his eyes, 


An American joke sometimes loses itself through translation 
into another language. A native humorist wrote: ‘“ Notwith- 
standing that a lady should always be quiet and self-contained, 
she cannot even enter a place of worship without a tremendous 
bustle.” A French writer reproduces it in this form: ‘* Aecord- 
ing to an American author, the ladies of that country are s0 
greedy of notoriety that they cannot enter the holy sanctuary 
without disturbing the kneeling worshipers with their vulgar and 
unseemly ado,” 


THE WATER-FAIRY. 


THE WATER-FAIBY. ~ FROM A PAINTING BY PAUL THUMANN, 
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Illustration, 208. 
THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS....... ; 
NUMBER 2,299. By HeELen W. Prerson.... . 
ILLUSTRATION.—** The table was set, the gas was lighted; 
but where were the guests; Tessie uttered acry. The police- 
man looked like one paralyzed. Mrs, Pidgin rose from her 
seat at the head of the table,’’ 145. 
THE FOUR PRESIDENTS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 
THIERS, MACMAHON, GREVY, CARNOT - 
ILLUSTRaTIONS—Portrait of Thiers, 148. Mausoleum of Pre- 
sident Thiers, 149. Marshal MacMahon, 152. Election of 
President Grévy, January 30th, 1879, 152. Jules Grévy, 153. 
President Grévy Placing the Biretta on a Cardinal: Scene at 
the Re-election of M. Grévy, December 28th, 1885, 156 Sadi- 
Carnot, President of the French Republic, 157. 


OLD-TIME POOR RELATIONS. ...........0......ccesese08 
BECOME. TORR, BEG. A. DAWM . ono. soccccccecsccecsce 


PELTIER’S CASE 


LITTLE MARY. 
Dvorak ; 
A NEW CLEOPATRA. By ELEaNon Kiex " 
ILLUSTRATION. —*“ With a flerceness that could only have 
been born of temporary madness, she daubed the picture in 
every part,’ 161. 
A PEEP INTO PORTUGAL. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—An Uphill Street; The Fruit Market, ‘Lis. 
bon, 164. The Monument to Camoens; Library of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, 165. A Door of the Convent at 
Belem; The Cloisters at Belem, 168. Castello Da Penha, 169. 
The Douro, near Oporto; Bridge Over the Douro at Oporto, 
172. The Torre Dos Clerigos, Oporw); Church of Santa Cruz, 
at Oporto, 173. The Batalha Monastery, at Coimbra, 176. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AT DINNER; DIVERS THAT FALL 


ILLUSTRATION. 


By Noet RuTHvEN. 


A QUAKER MASQUERADE. ‘By F. E. H. RayMonp...... 
ILLUSTRATION.—‘‘‘ Does thee like my gown? It isof a 
goodly quality, and, verily. the sewingwoman hath shaped it 
comely to my body.’ Dorothy leaned back in her rocker, 
laughing and admiring,”’ 177. 
THE EARLY NEST. Ixiusrration...... 


THE JOURNEY TO “SLUMBERTOWN.” POEM.. 


A LADY’S ACCOUNT OF ARMY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST, 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Officers’ and Soldiers’ Quarters, 181. 
**Steamboats brought supplies for the troops, and in som» 
cases, Officers’ families joined,”’ 184. The Hospital; The 
Guardhouse, 185. The Traders’ Store, 188 The Theatre 
Building, 189. 
FORKS; MODERN TUNNELING. ; ov eer 
PALMISTRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. ‘By R. BAUGHAN 
ILLUSTRATION, —The Human Hand as Divided Off by Palm- 
istry, 191. 
A GALLANT SPEECH; SOME ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 
_— CRITICS. In.usTrRaTION. FRoM THE PAINTING BY 
EB. Hacxs.... ... 
PRINCE LUCIFER. By Erra w. ‘Prec E. Cuarrers XIV. To 
XVII baka 
ILLUSTRATION. —“ ‘She uttered a sharp cry, pitche 4 fo mc 


and fell under her horse's feet, prone in the sawdust of the 
ring. All was confusion in a moment,”’ 193. 
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THE PETS. SASSERNTREN, From A PAINTING By CoNRAD 
KIESEL.. 


BABY’S GAY ‘RIDE. ‘ILLUSTRATION. From A : Pamtma BY 
ETE Cee Perens 
BY THE MOONLIT LAKE. isawornameen. From A PAINTING 
By M, H. Coryias 


“WITH AN AMETHYST,’ wil POEM. By Seens Seniisae. 


1 SEES GROOT BAD TES TMB. «ocr sic ce ccececassoeenss 


AN ASSISTER OF PROVIDENCE. By Exizapera Semen. 


ILLUSTRATION. — “ He hastily thrust some cooking-utensils, 
including a blackened and malodorous kerosene pop under 
the desk, which evidently served him as a pantry,”’ 


JACK FROST. POEM. By Watton Hook.. 


THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. SOME OF ITs YE A- 
TURES OF INTEREST AND BEAUTY. By Mrs. C. 
INGERSOLL GARA.. ‘ 


ILLUST RATIONS. —Point Lookout, Irondequoit Bay; Point 
Sea-breeze, Lake Ontario, 212. Rattlesnake Point, Genesee 
River, 213. Irondequoit Bay; Lower Genesee Falls, 216. 


STORIES OF PARROTS; MEXICAN PEDDLERS 
CONVENTS IN THE AIR....... 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Convent near Isbarta, in ‘the “Daouras- 
dagh Range, 217. Convent near Alvuntach, in the Mourad- 
dagh, 2.0. Entrance to the Monastery near Oloubourlou; 
Entrance to the Convent of St. Varlaam, 221. Ascension in a 
Basket; A Staircase Cut in the Rock, 224, 


| A BUDGET OF PARADOXES............. 


THE WILDBORO VAGABOND. By ieee A. Youna. 
ILLUSTRATION. —“ He stooped over the man and lifted him 
up 80 that he could see his face,’’ 225, 
AN IRISH MAID OF SARAGOSSA wie 
A TRANSLATION FROM UHLAND, 
GARET GALLETTI DI CaDILHAC. 
AMONG THE CHEROKEES, By Grorce E. Foster, 
THOR OF “‘SEQUOYAH”................. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, —The Capitol, Tahlequa’; 
Sequoyah, Inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet; The Female 
Seminary, Tahlequah, 229. View of Tahlequah, 232. Hon 
D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief; Hon. Wilson Hare, 
Speaker of the Lower House; Chief Bushyhead’s House, 233. 
Insane and Blind As;lum, Park Hill, near Tahlequah; 
Cherokee House, 236. Miss Kitty Koss, a Typical Chero ee 
Girl; Some Lines in Cherokee; A Cherokee Schoolboy, 237. 


OZONE; THE INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS 
WAITING. POEM 
TURNER; METEORIC STONES.. 

SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC— TAURUS, THE : ULI. 


POEM. By Man. 


“At - 


Fort Gibson, 228 


ILLUSTRATION. —“* ‘He seized her hand, e ‘You are  garifi 
ing yourself ioa romantic idea, Octavie, in marrying Erra.! 
—Iit must not be,’ he said,” 241. 

Homorovs ILLUSTRATION. .. 
POEM. By E. F. 


SONG OF THE SNOWFLAKE. 


THE ENCHANTED DUCKS; OR, THE FOURTH OF JULY 
BEYOND THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. By Davin Ken...... 
THE MILK SUPPLY OF CITIES. By Cyrus Epson..... : 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Milking on a Well-ordered Farm, 245. 
Healthy Woman s Milk. Magnified 420 Diameters; Unhealthy 
Woman's Milk, 248. Normal Cow’s Milk; Skimmed Cow’s 
Milk: Colostrum in Cow s Milk, 249. Instruments Used in De- 
tecting Milk Adulteration: 1. Cream Gauge. 2. Milk Ther- 
mometer. 3. Common Lactometer. 4. Improved Lactometer, 
with Thermometer Combined. 5. Professor Fesers Lacto- 


THE 


scope, 251. An Inspector Testing Milk at a Grocery, 252, Con- 
dition of Cows Habitually Fed on Distillery Swill; Feet of 
Swill-fed Cows, 253. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE .................... 
ENTERTAINING COLUMN..... ae eenacheenss 
ILLUSTRATION. —*‘ Cold id by Doze,’ . 255. 
TO DECORATE THE TEMPLE. I tuvsrratioy,....... 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


For 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 


cians treating me ental or nervous disorders, 


[t aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 


growth of children. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, cr 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 


thousands of brain-workers. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West - St., N. ¥. 


For sale by druggists or mail, $ 
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